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NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTFE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m. in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Fatton. Gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads of the Public 
Works Committee is meeting this morning for the consideration of a 
regular Federal-aid highway bill for the States, and, in addition to 
that, a new section for the Interstate System. 

(H. R. 8836 as introduced by Mr. Fallon is as follows.) 


[H. R. 8836, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend and supplement the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented, to authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
and all Acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, $25,000,000 
in addition to any sums heretofore authorized for such fiscal year; the sum of 
$750,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958; and the sum of $775,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. The sums herein authorized for 
each fiscal year shall be available for expenditure as follows: 

(a) 45 per centum for projects on the Federal-aid primary highway system. 

(b) 30 per centum for projects on the Federal-aid secondary system. 

(c) 25 percentum for projects on extensions of these systems within urban 
areas. 

The sums authorized by this section shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the manner now provided by law and in accordance with the formulas 
set forth in section 4 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, approved 
December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838) : Provided, That the additional amount herein 
authorized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, shall be apportioned 
immediately upon passage of this Act. 

Any sums apportioned to any State under this section shall be available for 
expenditure in that State for two years after the close of the fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized, and any amounts so apportioned remaining 
unexpended at the end of such period shall lapse: Provided, That such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended if a sum equal to the total of the sums 
herein and heretofore apportioned to the State is covered by formal agreements 
with the Secretary of Commerce for construction, reconstruction, or improvement 
of specific projects as provided in this Act, and prior Acts. Any Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, or urban funds released by the payment of the final voucher 
or by modification of the formal project agreement shall be credited to the same 
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class of funds, primary, secondary, or urban, previously apportioned to the State 
and be immediately available for expenditure. 

Recognizing it to be in the national interest to foster and accelerate the con- 
struction of a safe and efficient system of Federal-aid highways in each State, 
it is hereby declared to be the intent of Congress progressively to increase the an- 
nual sums herein authorized, for construction of projects on the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary systems and approved extensions thereof in urban areas, 
by amounts which in each succeeding year shall provide an increase over the total 
amounts authorized for each immediately preceding year of not less than $25,- 
000,000, commencing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and continuing 
such progression in each of the succeeding fiscal years, through the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. It is further the intent to allocate the total funds thus 
provided to the three categories in the same relative ratio as hereinabove pro- 
vided for projects on the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems and ap- 
proved extensions thereof in urban areas. 

Not more than 20 per centum of the respective amounts apportioned to a 
State for any fiscal year from funds made available for expenditure under clause 
(a), clause (b), or clause (c) of this section, may be transferred to the appor- 
tionment made to such State under any other of such clauses, except that no 
such apportionment may be increased by more than 20 per centum by reason of 
transfers to it under this section: Provided, That such transfer is requested by 
the State highway department and is approved by the Governor of said State 
and the Secretary as being in the public interest: Provided further, That the 
transfers hereinabove permitted for funds authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1958 and 1959, shall likewise be permitted on the 
same basis for funds which may be hereafter authorized to be appropriated for 
any subsequent fiscal year: And provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to alter or impair the authority contained in the last 
proviso to subparagraph (b) of section 3 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and supplemented, there is hereby 
authorized, to be appropriated (1) for forest highways the sum of $22,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959; and (2) for forest development roads and trails the sum of 
$24,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959: Provided, That with respect to any proposed construc- 
tion or reconstruction of a timber access road, advisory public hearings shall be 
held at a place convenient or adjacent to the area of construction or reconstruc- 
tion with notice and reasonable opportunity for interested persons to present 
their views as to the practicability and feasibility of such construction or recon- 
struction: Provided further, That hereafter funds available for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails shall also be available for vehicular parking areas: Pro- 
vided further, That the appropriation herein authorized for forest highways shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary of Commerce for expenditure in the several 
States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accordance with the provision of section 
3 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement of roads 
and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National Park Service, including areas authorized 
to be established as national parks and monuments, and national park and monu- 
ment approach roads authorized by the Act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), 
as amended, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $12,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 

(b) For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement of parkways, au- 
thorized by Acts of Congress, on lands to which title is vested in the United 
States, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $11,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 

(c) For the construction, improvement, and maintenance of Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges and roads and bridges to provide access to Indian reser- 
vations and Indian lands under the provisions of the Act approved May 26, 1928 
(45 Stat. 750), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959: Provided, That the location, type, and design of all roads 
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and bridges constructed shall be approved by the Secretary of Commerce before 
any expenditures are made thereon, and all such construction shall be under the 
general supervision of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 10 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance 
of main roads through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, nontaxable 
Indian lands, or other Federal reservations the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, to remain available until expended. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any funds authorized herein for forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, park roads and trails, parkways, Indian roads, and public 
lands highways shall be available for contract upon apportionment, or a date 
not earlier than six months preceding the fiscal year for which authorized if 
no apportionment is required: Provided, That any amount remaining unexpended 
two years after the close of the fiscal year for which authorized shall lapse. The 
Secretary of the department charged with the administration of such funds is 
hereby granted authority to incur obligations, approve projects, and enter into 
contracts under such authorizations and his action in doing so shall be deemed 
a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost 
thereof and such funds shall be deemed to have been expended when so obligated. 

(b) It is further declared to be the intent of Congress to continue until June 
30, 1969, the authorizations for roads in the Federal domain at annual rates not 
less than those contained in sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized an emergency fund in the amount of 
$30,000,000 for expenditure by the Secretary, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, after receipt 
of an application therefor from the highway department of any State, in the repair 
or reconstruction of highways and bridges on the Federal-aid highway systems, 
which he shall find have suffered serious damage as the result of disaster over 
a wide area, such as by floods, hurricanes, tidal waves, earthquakes, severe 
storms, landslides, or other catastrophes in any part of the United States. The 
appropriation of such moneys as may be necessary for the initial establishment 
of this fund and for its replenishment on an annual basis is hereby authorized: 
Provided, That pending the appropriation of said sum, or its replenishment, the 
Secretary may expend, from existing Federal-aid highway appropriations, such 
sums as may be necessary for the immediate prosecution of the work herein 
authorized, such appropriations to be reimbursed from the appropriation herein 
authorized when made: Provided further, That no expenditures shall be made 
hereunder with respect to any such catastrophe in any State unless an emergency 
has been declared by the governor of such State and concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: Provided further, That the Federal share payable on account 
of any repair or reconstruction project provided for by funds made available 
unde this section shall not exceed 50 per centum of the cost thereof: And pro- 
vided further, That the funds herein authorized shall be available for use on any 
projects programed and approved at any time during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and thereafter, which meet the provisions of this section, including 
projects which may have been previously approved during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, from any other category of funds under the Federal Aid Highway 
Act, as amended and supplemented.” 

Sec. 7. (a) It is hereby declared to be essential to the national interest to 
provide for the early completion of the “National System of Interstate High- 
ways”, as heretofore authorized and designated in accordance with section 7 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838) and section 6 of the Federal 
Highway Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 212). Because of its primary importance to the 
national defense, the name of said system is hereby changed to the “National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways”. For the purposes of this Act said 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways is hereinafter referred to 
as the National System. 

(b) For the purpose of expediting the construction, reconstruction, or im- 
provement of the National System, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the additional sum of $1,025,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
which sum shall be in addition to the authorization heretofore made for that 
year, the additional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1958, the additional sum of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the 
additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the 
additional sum of $2,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, the 
additional sum of $2,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, the 
additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, the 
additional sum of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, the 
additional sum of $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
additional sum of $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. The 
additional sum hereiu authorized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, shall 
be apportioned immediately upon passage of this Act. The sums authorized 
herein for subsequent fiscal years shall be apportioned among the several States 
at least six months prior to the fiscal year for which authorized, but not more 
than eighteen months prior thereto. The sums herein authorized shall be ap- 
portioned in the ratio which the estimated cost of completing the National 
System in each State bears to the estimated total cost of completing the Na- 
tional System in all of the States as set forth in the computations compiled by 
the Bureau of Public Roads on pages 6 and 7 of House Document Numbered 
120, Eighty-fourth Congress: Provided, That the Federal share payable on 
account of any project on the National System provided for by funds made avail- 
able under the provisions of this section shall be increased to 90 per centum of 
the total cost thereof, plus a percentage of the remaining 10 per centum of such 
cost in any State containing unappropriated and unreserved public lands and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per centum of the total 
area of all lands therein, equal to the percentage that the area of such lands in 
such State is of its total area: And provided further, That such Federal share 
payable on any project in any State shall not exceed 95 per centum of the total 
cost of such project. 

(c) Any sums apportioned to any State under the provisions of this section 
shall be available for expenditure in that State for two years after the close of 
the fiscal year for which such sums are authorized: Provided, That such funds 
for any fiscal year shall be deemed to be expended if a sum equal to the total 
of the sums apportioned to the State specifically for the National System for 
such fiscal year and previous years is covered by formal agreements with the 
Secretary for the construction, reconstruction, or improvement of specific proj- 
ects under this section. 

(d) Any amount apportioned to the States under the provisions of this 
section unexpended at the end of the period during which it is available for 
expenditure under the terms of subsection (c) of this section shall lapse: 
Provided, That any National System funds released by the payment of the 
final voucher or by the modification of the formal project agreement shall be 
credited to the National System funds previously apportioned to the State and 
be immediately available for expenditure. 

(e) No funds authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal year by this section 
shall be apportioned to any State within the boundaries of which the National 
System may lawfully be used by vehicles with any dimension or with weight 
in excess of the greater of (1) the maximum corresponding dimensions or 
maximum corresponding weight permitted for vehicles using the public high- 
ways of such State under laws in effect in such State or regulations established 
by appropriate State authority effective on March 1, 1956, or (2) the maximum 
corresponding dimensions or maximum corresponding weight recommended for 
vehicles operated over the highways of the United States by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials in a document published by such association 
entitled “Policy Concerning Maximum Dimensions, Weights, and Speeds of 
Motor Vehicles To Be Operated Over the Highways of the United States” and 
incorporating recommendations adopted by such association on April 1, 1946. 
Any amount which is withheld from apportionment to any State pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall lapse. 

(f) The Secretary is directed to take all action possible to expedite the con- 
duct of a series of tests now planned or being conducted by the Highway 
Research Board of the National Academy of Sciences, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the several States, and other persons and organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of determining the maximum desirable dimensions and 
weights for vehicles operated on the Federal-Aid Highway Systems and, after 
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the conclusion of such tests, or not later than March 1, 1959, to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect to such maximum desirable dimensions 
and weights. 

Sec. 8. (a) If an existing free highway, which is located upon the National 
System, is believed to measure up to the standards of construction required by 
this Act, a State may request that it receive a credit for such highway, and 
the State shall be entitled to receive such a credit subject to the conditions 
of this paragraph. The Secretary shall first determine whether or not the 
highway meets such standards. If he approves the same, the Secretary shall 
determine, in accordance with the rules and regulations issued pursuant to 
this Act, the amount of the depreciated cost of such highway. There shall be 
deducted from such depreciated cost an amount equivalent to 10 per centum 
thereof, and also the total amount of any Federal-aid funds used in the 
construction of such highway. The result shall be the credit to which the State 
is entitled. 

(b) If an existing toll highway, which is located upon the National System, 
is believed to measure up to the standards of construction required by this Act, 
a State may request that it receive a credit for such highway, and the State 
shall be entitled to receive such a credit subject to the conditions of this para- 
graph. The Secretary shall first determine whether or not the highway meets 
such standards. If he approves the same, the Secretary shall determine, in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations issued pursuant to this Act, the amount 
of the original cost of such highway, excluding therefrom the cost of the financ- 
ing thereof, and of any facilities not included within the definition of the term 
“highway” under Federal-aid highway legislation. For toll roads completed 
prior to December 31, 1951, he shall allow as a credit an amount not exceeding 
40 per centum of such original cost, and for toll roads completed during the 
period between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1955, he shall allow a credit 
not exceeding 70 per centum of the original cost. The State shall be entitled 
to the credit so allowed. 

(c) If a toll highway, which is located upon the National System, the con- 
struction of which is completed subsequent to December 31, 1955, is believed to 
measure up to the standards of construction required by this Act, a State may 
request that it receive the credit for such highway and the State shall be entitled 
to receive such a credit subject to the conditions of this paragraph. The Secre- 
tary shall first determine whether or not the highway meets such standards. If 
he approves the same, the Secretary shall determine, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations issued pursuant to this Act, the amount of the original cost of 
such highway, excluding therefrom the cost of the financing thereof and of any 
facilities not included within the definition of the term “highway” under Federal- 
aid highway legislation. There shall be deducted from such original cost an 
amount equivalent to 10 per centum thereof. The result shall be the credit te 
which the State is entitled. 

(d) Any State for which a credit has been established, whether for a toll or a 
free highway, shall be entitled to use the same for construction of projects on the 
Federal-aid primary system, subject to the conditions that all Federal-aid high- 
ways funds apportioned to a State under Federal-aid highway legislation have 
been expended within the meaning of said legislation, and all funds apportioned 
under this Act have been obligated as provided under this Act. Whenever a State 
constructs such projects with funds received as a result of a credit under this 
section, all procedures and steps shall be taken in the same manner as though 
such funds had been apportioned under Federal-aid highway legislation. Any 
State for which a credit has been established on account of a toll highway shall 
be entitled, at its option, to use the credit for payment of any outstanding debt 
on the highway, which highway shall then become a free public highway. 

(e) Any State desiring to avail itself of the provisions of this section shall 
submit to the Secretary by its State highway department, among other things, 
the plan, specifications, and estimate of cost of such highway in the same manner 
as now provided for other Federal-aid projects. 

(f) The Secretary shall establish such reasonable rules and regulations as 
necessary or advisable to carry out the purposes of this section. 

Sec. 9. (a) In any case in which the Secretary is requested by any State to 
acquire any lands or interests in lands (including within the term “interests in 
lands”, the control of access thereto from adjoining lands) required by such State 
for right-of-way or other purposes in connection with the prosecution of any 
project for the construction, reconstruction, or improvement of any section of the 
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National System, the Secretary is authorized, in the name of the United States 
and.prier-to-the approval of title by the Attorney General, to acquire, enter upon, 
and take possession of such lands or interests in lands by purchase, donation, 
condemnation, or otherwise in accordance with the laws of the United States (in- 
cluding the Act of February 26, 1931 ; 46 Stat. 1421), if— 

(1) the Secretary has determined either that such State is unable to ac- 
quire necessary interests in lands, or is unable to acquire such lands or 
interests in lands with sufficient promptness ; and 

(2) such State has agreed with the Secretary to pay, at such time as may 
be specified by the Secretary, an amount equal to 10 per centum of the costs 
incurred by the Secretary in acquiring such lands or interests in lands, or 
such lesser percentage which represents the State’s pro rata share of project 
costs as determined in accordance with section 7 (b) of this Act. 

The authority granted by this section shall also apply to lands and interests in 
lands received as grants of land from the United States and owned or held by 
railroads or other corporations. 

(b) The costs incurred by the Secretary in acquiring any such lands or in- 
terests in lands may include the cost of examination and abstract of title, cer- 
tificate of title, advertising, and any fees incidental to such acquisition. All 
costs incurred by the Secretary in connection with the acquisition of any such 
lands or interests in lands shall be paid from the funds for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of the National System apportioned to the State upon 
the request of which such lands or interests in lands are acquired and any sums 
paid to the Secretary by such State as its share of the costs of acquisition of 
such lands or interests in lands shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the appropriation for Federal-aid highways or shall be deducted from other 
moneys due the State for reimbursement under section 7 of this Act and shall be 
credited to the amount apportioned to such State as its apportionment of funds 
for construction, reconstruction, or improvement of the National System. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized and directed by proper deed, executed 
in the name of the United States, to convey any such lands or interests in lands 
acquired in any State under the provisions of this section, except the outside 
five feet of any such right-of-way in any State which does not provide control of 
access, to the State highway department of such State or such political sub- 
division thereof as its laws may provide, upon such terms and conditions as to 
such lands or interests in lands as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
State highway department or political subdivisions to which the conveyance is 
to be made. Whenever the State makes provision for control of access satis- 
factory to the Secretary, the outside five feet then shall be conveyed to the 
State by the Secretary, as aforesaid. 

(d) Whenever rights-of-way on the National System are required over public 
lands of the United States, the Secretary may make such arrangements with the 
agency having jurisdiction over such lands aS may be necessary to give the 
State or other person constructing the projects on such lands adequate rights- 
of-way and control of access thereto from adjoining lands, and any such agency 
is hereby directed to cooperate with the Secretary in this connection. 

Sec. 10. For the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of rights-of-way in the 
most expeditious and economical manner and recognizing that the acquisition 
of rights-of-way requires lengthy planning and negotiations if it is to be done 
at a reasonable cost, the Secretary is hereby authorized, subsequent to fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, upon request of the State highway department, to 
make available to the States for acquisition of rights-of-way, in anticipation 
of construction and under such rules and regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, out of each class of Federal-aid funds apportioned to the States, an 
amount not exceeding twenty per centum of each such class of funds for such 
acquisition of rights-of-way for roads to be constructed within a five-year pe- 
riod following the fiscal year in which such request is made on the same par- 
ticipation basis as provided by this Act for any such system. 

Sec. 11. (a) Subject to the conditions contained in this section, whenever a 
State shall pay for the cost of relocation of utility facilities necessitated by the 
construction of a project on the Federal-aid primary or secondary systems or on 
the National System, including extensions thereof within urban areas, Federal 
funds may be used to reimburse the State for such cost in the same proportion 
as Federal funds are expended on the project. 

(b) For the purposes of this section the term “utility” shall include, publicly, 
privately, and cooperatively owned utilities. 
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(c) For the purposes of this section, the term ‘cost of relocation” shall include 
the entire amount paid by such utility properly attributable to such relocation 
after deducting therefrom any increase in the value of the new facility and any 
salvage value derived from the old facility. 

Sec. 12. It is hereby declared to be the sense of Congress that all segments of 
the Federal-aid highway systems should be improved to standards adequate to 
meet the needs of national defense and the national economy at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. The Secretary is hereby directed to include in his annual reports to 
the Congress a statement on the progress made in attaining the foregoing objee- 
tive, together with recommendations with regard to the programs herein author- 
ized. 

Sec. 18. All agreements between the Secretary and the State highway depart- 
ment for the construction of projects on the National System shall contain a 
clause providing that the State will not add any points of access to, or exit 
from, the project in addition to those approved by the Secretary in the plans 
for such project, without the prior approval of the Seeretary. Such agreements 
shall also contain such provisions as the Secretary feels necessary to insure that 
the users of the National System will receive the benefits of free competition 
in purchasing supplies and services at or adjacent to highways in such system, 
and such agreements shall also contain a clause providing that the State will not 
permit automotive service stations or other commercial establishments to be con- 
structed or located on the right-of-way of the National System in such State. 

Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary is authorized to approve as part of the National 
System any toll road, bridge, or tuunel, now or hereafter constructed which 
meets the standards adopted for the improvement of projects located on the 
National System whenever such road, bridge, or tunnel forms a logical segment 
of the National System. 

(b) The funds authorized under this Act, or prior Acts shall be available for 
expenditure on projects approaching any toll road, bridge, or tunnel to a point 
where such project will bave some reasonable use irrespective of its use for such 
toll road, bridge, or tunnel. 

(c) The funds authorized under this Act or prior Acts, shall be available for 
expenditure on projects approaching any toll road, even though the project 
has no use other than as an approach to such toll road: Provided, That agree- 
ment has been reached with the State prior to approval of any such project that 
(1) the section of toll road will become free to the publie upon retirement 
of any bonds outstanding at the time of the agreement, (2) that all toll collec- 
tions are used for maintenance and operation and debt service of the section of 
road incorporated into the system, and (3) that there is one or more reasonably 
satisfactory alternate free routes available to traffic by which the toll section of 
the system may be bypassed. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to repeal the Act approved March 3, 
1927 (44 Stat. 1398). or paragraph (g) of section 204 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (48 Stat. 200), and said Acts are hereby amended to include tunnels 
as well as bridges. 

Sec. 15. The definition of the term “construction” in section 1 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The term ‘construction’ means the supervising, inspecting, actual building, 
and all expenses incidental to the construction or reconstruction of a highway, 
including locating, surveying, and mapping (including the establishment of tem- 
porary and permanent geodetic monuments in accordance with specifications of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce), cost of rights-of- 
way, cost of relocation of building tenants, cost of demolition of structures or 
removal of usable buildings to new sites, including the cost of such sites, and the 
elimination of hazards of railway grade crossings.” 

Sec. 16. The provisions of section 13 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 
shall not be applicable to projects constructed on the National System. 

Sec. 17. All provisions of the Federal-Aid Road Act of 1916, together with all 
Acts amendatory or supplementary thereto, not inconsistent with this Act, shall 
remain in full force and effect and be applicable hereto. All Acts or parts of 
Acts in any way inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. If any section, subsection, or other provision of this Act or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of this 
Act and the application of such section, subsection, or other provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 19. This Act may be cited as the “Federal Highway Act of 1956.” 
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Mr. Fauxon. Secretary Weeks is here. Secretary, on behalf of the 
committee I want to welcome you and thank you very much for coming. 
I understand the Secretary has another meeting at 11:15. 

Secretary Werks. At 11: 30. 

Mr. Faxon. I think if we get along as quickly as we can it will 
enable the Secretary to answer all of the questions that might be asked 
of him, and also enable him to attend this other meeting. 

Mr. Secretary, you have some members of your Department with 
you. Would you like to introduce them to us? I think most of us know 
them, but a few new members do not know them. 


STATEMENT OF SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
TRANSPORTATION; PHILIP A. RAY, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE; C. D. CURTISS, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC ROADS; F. C. TURNER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS; AND H. J. KALTENBACH, 
SOLICITOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Secretary Werks. Mr. Rothschild, Under Secretary for Transpor- 
tation; Mr. Ray, General Counsel of the Department, and Mr. Curtiss, 
Public Roads Coimetheiioent, 

Mr. Fation. Then we have some members of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have Mr. Kaltenbach, the Solicitor, and Mr. Frank 
Turner, Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Mr. Fation. Then we have with us the members of the Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am Alf Johnson, the executive sec- 
retary. We have Mr. Rex Whitton of Missouri, who is president of 
the American Association of State Highway Officials; and Mr. John 
Bolte of the executive committee, of Massachusetts; and Mr. R. H. 
Baldock. member of the executive committee, the State highway engi- 
neer of Oregon. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Werks. We also have with us Mr. Press of the General 
Counsel’s Department. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether you looked over 
the bill we will probably use as a medium to get along in this hearing. 
I would suggest that we start with H. R. 8836 and any other reference 
you might want to make to any other bills we would like to hear from 
you on them. 

As you know, this bill is very much the same as the regular Federal- 
aid highway bill which was enacted in 1954, except that it has been 
y oscemgas in regard to the amendments. There are very few other 
changes. 

Would you like to make a statement on the regular Federal-aid high- 
way bill and go into the interstate bill, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Werks. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, that is 
not very long. If you care to I will read it and then be prepared to 
= questions either on my own part or through my associates 
ere. 




























































Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Fatyion. Fine. Goright ahead. 

Secretary Weeks. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
your subcommittee and express my views with respect to H. R. 8836, 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956, and other pending highway pro- 
posals. Before commenting on the bill, I should like to say that I 
am peas with the efforts which the members of the Com- 


mittee on 
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ublic Works are making to solve the highway problem. I 


sincerely hope that the users of the Nation’s highways also will ap- 

preciate your efforts. 

The need for an expanded and adequate highway program was 

ey established by representatives of farm organizations, in- 
a 


dustry, 


bor and other interests, and officials of State and Federal 


agencies at hearings before your committee during the last session of 
the Congress, and “T will not attempt to further confirm these needs. 
However, I should like to point out that the President has emphasized 
repeatedly, in his state of the Union and budget messages and his 
economic report, that a greatly improved highwa ay system is vital for 
both economic dev elopment and national defense, as well as to reduce 
traffic deaths and injuries. 

We are very gratified that H. R. 8836 accomplishes the principal 
objectives of the President's program for completion of the National 
System of Interstate Highways by authorizing construction of the 
system as a single integr: ated project, requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the pr incipal responsibility for finance ing the program, 
and providing for apportionment of funds among the States on the 


basis of need. 


In contrast to the practice of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, 
and previous acts authorizing appropriations for the Interstate Sys- 
tem on a 2-year basis, H. R. 8836 provides total authorizations of 
$24,825 million for the 13-year period beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and continuing through the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1969. 


We believe it imperative that completion of the Interstate System 
be authorized as one project rather than on a piecemeal approach. I 
have referred to the President’s statements on the need for an improved 
highway system, and I should like to quote from his state of the 
Union message concerning the necessity for authorizing the Interstate 
System as an : entire project. 


In my message of February 22, 1955, I urged that measures be taken to com- 
plete the vital 40,000-mile Interstate System over a period of 10 years at an 
estimated Federal cost of approximately $25 billion. No program was adopted. 

If we are ever to solve our mounting traffic problem, the whole Interstate Sys- 
tem must be authorized as one project, to be completed approximately within 


the specified time. 


job ahead. 


Only in this way « 


‘an industry efficiently gear itself to the 


Only in this way can the required planning and engineering be 


accomplished without the confusion and waste unavoidable in a piecemeal ap- 
proach. Furthermore, as I pointed out last year, the pressing nature of this 
problem must not lead us to solutions outside the bounds of sound fiscal manage- 
ment. As in the case of other pressing problems, there must be an adequate plan 


of financing. 


I personally cannot state any more clearly the necessity for authoriz- 
ing the whole Interstate System as one project. 
We also believe that it is very necessary that the Interstate System 


be completed over a period of 10 years, as recommended by the Presi- 
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dent, rather than over a 13-year period as provided in H. R. 8836. 
We are falling further and further behind in our efforts to keep the 
Interstate System adequate to meet our needs. Complete cessation 
of highway construction during World War II and the astonishing 
increase in the number of motor vehicles have rendered this even more 
difficult. If we are to catch up with our needs, the Interstate System 
must be completed within a relatively short period of time. We urge 
that the period for completion of the system be fixed at 10 years, and 
that an adequate plan of financing be adopted which will permit ac- 
complishment of this objective. 

In this connection, we understand that the Committee on Ways and 
Means is drafting a bill designed to prov ide revenues considered neces- 
sary for the highw ay program, and that such bill will be consolidated 
with any bill re sported out by your committee. 

Funds for completion of the Interstate System would be apportioned 
among the States under H. R. 8836 in the ratio which the estimated 
cost of completing the Interstate System in each State bears to the 
total cost of completing such system as set forth in computations com- 
plied by the Bureau of Public Roads in House Document No. 120, 84th 
Congress. 

We believe that this is the only method which will fully accom- 
plish the objective of completing the Interstate System in a given 
period of time in accordance with the needs determined by the States 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of Public Roads. The formula 
used in previous acts for apportioning funds among the States on a 
basis of population, area, and mileage would not permit this to be 
accomplished. Nor would such formula assure simultaneous com- 
pletion of the entire system. However, we suggest that provision be 
made for reevaluation of the needs of the Interstate System in the 
several States to take care of designation of the remaining 2,300 
miles in the 40,000-mile system subsequent to the computations set 
forth in House Document No. 120. 

In view of the special interest which the Federal Government has 
in early completion of the 40,000 miles in the Interstate System, we 
agree that the matching of funds for the construction of such system 
should be on a 90 percent Federal and 10 percent State basis as pro- 
vided in Tf. R. 8836. Although the system constitutes only about 1.2 
percent of our total road mileage, it joins 42 State capitals and 90 
percent of ail cities over 50,000 population. It carries more than one- 
seventh of ali traflic, one-fifth of all rural traffic and directly serves 
65 percent of the urban and 45 percent of the rural popul: ition. It is 
the key network for industrial production, interstate travel, and civil- 
ian and national defense. 

The States have the responsibility, under the various Federal-aid 
statutes, for the planning, construction, and maintenance of projects 
in the interstate and other national highway systems. They oe have 
the responsibility for enforcement of speed, highway marking, and 
other phases of highway use. Despite the dominant role of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to the Interstate System, we do not be- 
lieve there should be any change in these traditional Federal-State 
relationships and responsibilities. In this concept fall such provis- 
ions as the one relating to regulation of sizes and weights of motor 
vehicles. We believe that Federal participation in the Interstate 
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System should parallel existing Federal-aid highway procedures ex- 
cept only for limited power in the Federal Government to acquire 
rights-of-way at a State’s request where necessary to assure limited 
access. 

We therefore favor the Federal Government being given authority 
where requested by a State as provided in H. R. 8836, to step in and 
acquire rights-of-way, including control of access, where a State re- 
quests it to do so because of the inability of the highway department 
to acquire such rights-of-way with limited access or with sufficient 
promptness to expedite construction on segments of the interstate 
system. The Federal Government now has such authority with re- 
spect to defense access roads, and similar authority with respect 
to projects on the Interstate System would expedite the construction 
and improvement of such system. 

We are surprised to encounter the provision in H. R, 8836 relat- 
ing to credits to the States for existing free or toll highways located 
on the Interstate System. Although a similar provision was con- 
tained in bills implementing the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on a National Highway Program, no such provisions were 
incorporated in the highway bill passed by the Senate or in the bill 
reported by your committee. 

In any event, we have given the proposal a great deal of thought, 
and do not favor it at the present time. The President’s program 
for the Interstate System contemplates “completion” of a system 
in accordance with needs and not the “purchase” of one. Obviously, 
more roads can be completed if those already built are not bought. 
Furthermore, the States would not appear to be hurt by failure to 
extend credit for such roads. In general, toll roads have been set 
up on a sound fiscal basis, and have not cost the States a penny. No 
amount has been included in the authorizations for the Interstate 
System for toll and free road credits, and it would therefore be 
necessary to increase the authorizations or cancel a part of the needed 
program if such credits are to be extended. 

We are also gr atified that H. R. 8836 meets the ob jective of the 
President that Federal aid be continued for improvement of other na- 
tional highway systems. 

The bill continues the practice of previous years of having Congress 
enact in even-numbered years highway legislation containing authori- 

zations for the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems and ex- 

tensions thereof within urban areas for the subsequent 2 years. The 
bill authorizes an additional $25 million for the fiscal year 1957, 
$750 million for the fiscal year 1958, and $775 million for the fiscal 
vear 1959 for such systems. The bill also expresses the congressional 
intent progressively to increase the total authorization for these 3 
categories by a minimum of $25 million annually for a 10-year period 
ending June 30, 1969. 

We favor continuation of aid to the primary and secondary systems 
and extensions thereof within urban areas, and believe that the practice 
of providing authorizations for such systems on a biennial basis is 
sound. Funds appropriated under such authorizations are appor 
tioned among the States on the basis of population, area, and mileage. 
These factors and related highway needs change from time to time. 
and it is only appropriate that the Congress have an opportunity to 
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review them. The pronouncement of congressional policy to increase 
progressively the total authorization for these 3 systems by a minimum 
of $25 million annually for the 10-year period ending June 30, 1969, 
gives recognition to the growing need for improvement of these high- 
ways, and should be of material assistance to the States. The pro- 
nouncement has the added advantage of enabling the States to plan 
in advance concerning the raising of matching funds, 

Hi. R. 8836 continues for the fiscal year 1958 and 1959 the authori- 
zations set forth in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 for forest 
highways and similar roads on the Federal domain. The bill expresses 
the congressional intent to continue until June 30, 1969, the authori- 
zations for these roads at annual rates not less than those for the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959. These routes constitute important links in our 
highway system, and provide access to economic areas and resources. 
The need for their continued improvement is clearly evident. 

We are very much in favor of the provision in H. R. 8836 which 
would increase the present $10 million annual emergency fund authori- 
zation under section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 to $30 
million for the repair or reconstruction of highways on the Federal- 
aid systems which are damaged as a result of disaster. The proposed 
increase is necessary in order to meet the 50 percent Federal share 
of the cost of the damage to Federal-aid systems resulting from Hurri- 
canes Connie and Diane, and the floods in the Eastern and Western 
Coastal States. 

We suggest that a provision be inserted in H. R. 8836 which will 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to employ specialized and addi- 
tional personne] in the top supervisory and administrative grades 
under the Classification Act of 1949, for the purpose of meeting the 
greatly increased responsibilities which will be imposed on the Bureau 
of Public Roads as a result of the highway program. The engineering 
program contemplated by H. R. 8836 will be the largest ever pro- 
posed— and the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads will be more than tripled. 

I again desire to compliment your committee on the serious and 
determined effort which it is making to develop legislation providing 
for an expanded and adequate highway program. I shall be pleased 
to answer any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think that is 
a very good report. It differs very little from the bill that is being 
considered. I think it is very enlightening for the membership and 
other people who are interested in the highway program. 

Mr. Buckley, have you any questions of the Secretary ? 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Secretary, the Clay report recommended 
credit for new highways. Is that right? 

Secretary Weeks. For toll iatiireerst 

Mr. Bucktey. For new highways, or highways that have been built 
in the last 2 or 3 years, the Clay report recommended a credit. Is that 
right ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, they did. 

Chairman Bucktey. Now is the administration backing away from 
those credits ? 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Buckley, the Clay report recommended, and 
the recommendation went to the Congress, that reimbursement or 
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credit be given for toll highways and free highways that might be in- 
cluded in the Interstate System. I think General Clay when he testi- 
fied called attention to the fact that there was in the $27 billion figure 
about a 10 percent give-and-take that they thought would take care 
of the reimbursement feature. 

We have been over these programs pretty carefully in the last 6 
months and I must say that as far as toll roads go, or free roads either, 
there seems to be and there is no leeway in the $27 billion estimated 
cost to take care of any reimbursement feature. 

I take it that most of the roads, or a good share of them, would be 
toll roads and that, of course, as I pointed out in my statement, costs 
the States nothing. If they are adequately financed and taken care 
of by user charges they cost the States nothing. 

What we are trying to do here is to build this Interstate System as 
one integrated unit and not to take in features of it that may already 
be in existence, but to finish the job and get the system as one unit in 
operation. If there were to be any reimbursement feature, either for 
toll roads or free roads, the estimated cost of it would have to be added 
to the figures we have provided. 

Chairman Bucktey. The road I have in mind, Mr. Secretary, is the 
New York Thruway. I think the New York Thruway is some 
five-hundred-and-some miles in length. The Thruway cost about 
$1,300,000 a mile. That is including the cost of the bridge across the 
Hudson River. The cost per mile per year for maintenance, for in- 
terest on the bonds, and for retiring the bonds, would be about 8 per- 
cent. In other words, it would be about $162,000 a mile per year. 
I am sure that the New York Thruway will never bring in $162,000 a 
year per mile. 

If it is declared a part of the Interstate System there is no reason 
why the State of New York should not be reimbursed for the differ- 
ence, or for a certain percentage of the loss that it is going to take to 
operate this throughway, which, by the way, is not completed yet. 
We are just now giving out another contract, I think it was yesterday, 
running to about $7 million. 

T think there should be some reimbursement. 

You are familiar with this because this was a Dewey-planned 
throughway and the tolls on it will never pay for it. You are familiar 
with it, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Buckley, if you will permit me, I am in agree- 
ment with you as far as the reimbursement feature is concerned. I 
think unless we get it the New York State Members of Congress are 
going to be in the position of taking some action with respect to the 
bill. 

The very fact that New York State on the Interstate System was 
entitled to 1,216 miles of highways and it is shown on the map that 
we are going to get under 516 miles, just because we were progres- 
sive in building the New York State Thruway from the city of New 
York up to Buffalo and to Erie, Pa., why should New York State be 
penalized? Why should we be penalized because we proceeded and 
built a highway in accordance with and meeting the specifications of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the Federal Government? Why 
should New York State be penalized when we are paying a big portion 
of this $25 billion encompassed in this bill?’ Why should we be penal- 
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ized because we have gone ahead and built part of that Interstate 
System ? 

Mr. Buckley mentioned the fact that it is perhaps not paying for 
itself at the present time. I feel, however, when all of this highway 
is finished and the tolls are paid it will meet its costs and obligations 
insofar as maintenance and payment of bonds are concerned. But 
I think Mr. Buckley will agree that is beside the point of issue, which 
is that we are entitled to 1,216 miles. Therefore this bill should cover, 
as it is mentioned here, that the States ought to receive credit, in sec- 
tion 8 of the bill. However, there is no place in the bill where the 
credits are provided moneywise, or how the credits should be paid to 
the States. 

I think, Mr. Buckley, we must join together in this thing to see 
that there is provision in the bill that New York State gets reim- 
bursed approximi itely $800 million, or about 90 percent of the cost of 
New York State’s Thruway. Will you agree with that, Mr. Buckley ‘ 

Chairman Bucxtey. That will probably also apply to the State of 
New Jersey. I do not mean that this money should be taken out im- 
mediately, but at least the credit should be given to the States and the 
States can borrow from the Federal Government and the banks against 
the credit. Not just New York, but the States of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Scupper. And California. 

Chairman Bucktey. Does California have them? 

Mr. Scupper. We do not have toll roads, but we have built some 
exceptionally good highways. 

Chairman Bucktey. Figuring a cent and a half a mile—and that is 
what the charge is on the thruway—114 cents a mile—and you would 
know more about this than I do, Mr. Gentry, because you were the 
head of the roads commission. I just worked this out myself going 
up to Albany for a meeting. They told me it was 8% percent and I 
figured 8 percent, with retirement of the bonds and interest. But 
figuring 14% cents per mile, and figuring that you have to take in 
$162,000 a year just for maintenance ‘and carrying charges, do you real- 
ize how many cars have to go over that thruway at 114 cents a mile in 
order to make it pay? They would be rolling one on top of another. 
It is not like a thruway which costs $500,000 or $600,900 a mile. This 
thruway cost $1,300,000 a mile. 

The State is behind the bonds and the State guaranteed the bonds. 
Nevertheless, the State does not have that money in the Treasury so 
that they can afford to take it out and pay it out for a highway that 
is not paying out at the present time and will not for many years to 
come. 

Secretary Werks. Could I make some response, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Weeks. In the first place, I believe the particular highway 
you referred to isa toll road and it has not cost the State of New York 
any money. It has cost private capital that has put up the money to 
build it, and the users of the road will pay for it. 

May I say this: Generally speaking, these toll roads have paid out 
and are paying out. The New Jersey one in particular has been very 
successful. I would say that this division of expenditure in this pro- 
gram for the Interstate System we have emphasized, and I believe your 
committee has, that the money be spent on the basis of need and not 
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on the formula that has been historic for the Federal-aid program of 
using population, mileage and geographical area. If you are going to 
consider this a Federal project which is being paid 90 percent by the 
Federal Government and consider it in the light of the conception that 
the Congress had of the project when in 1946 it established the Inter- 
state System, and if you are going to complete building it, the only 
thing you can do, if you want “reimbursement, is to add whatever the 
reimbursement cost is to the present estimates of $27 billion for the 
Interstate System and the other $12 billion more for the Federal-aid 
program for the same period. 

I will say that you just have to find money to do it, if you do do it. 
I think it is contrary to the basic principle of this program—the Inter- 
state System program. 

Mr. Brecker. May I have just one minute? There is one other thing 
Mr. Buckley and I, I am anticipating, are thinking of along the same 
line. New y ork State has a program for additional road building of 
approximately $750 million. The Governor of my State, who is not of 
my party, is in agreement with it, and so stated last year, that we vote 
a bond issue of $750 million with a 2-cent gasoline tax. The people in 
New York State, however, voted it down for the first time in our his- 
tory. They voted down putting 2 cents tax on gasoline. 

Now we are coming up with a Federal bill which will deprive New 
York State of 600 miles of highway reimbursement by the Federal 
Government, and you are going to put a taxing program into the 
bill. New York State will pay the taxes on gasoline and otherwise to 
pay for 1,216 miles, but we are not going to get it because we built 
this road. We do want the $750 million that we need for other State 
highways. Our legislature is considering it today and awaiting what 
we are going to do here. If we are going to put in this bill additional 
taxing provisions to pay for this Interstate System and not get a reim- 
bursement for approximately $800 million, then we are going to be in 
an awful fix in New York State for the additional $750 million that 
we need, especially if we are going to raise additional taxes on gasoline 
and other items by car users on the highways, on top of the tax we 
are putting on here. Am I stating your position correctly, Mr. Buck- 
ley ? 

Chairman Bucktey. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. There are 43 Representatives from New York State 
and I think we will join together to see that New York under this 
program gets the consideration it justly deserves. We want to see 
highways ‘built and want the rest of the countr y to have highways for 
economy and for national defense, but we think it is time New York 
State, in the consideration of Federal aid, gets a just division in a 
case of this kind. We are paying the taxes to a large extent, but we 

vant to gét $750 million back under this program in order to meet our 
State’s needs, in view of the fact that we have to put on additional 
taxes here and we cannot tax New York State again. 

ChairmanBucktey. You said this highway was built with private 
money, Mr. Secretary. Is that right? 

Secretary Weeks. That is my understanding. 

Chairman Bucxiey. Did you know that the State of New York 
guaranteed the bonds for this highway ? 


Secretary Weeks. Yes. I think I did. 
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Chairman Buckxiey. Would you call that private money? You 
would be willing to invest if you had the State of New York behind 
you, and so would I. : 

Secretary Weeks. I think it has not been customary generally, has 
it, Mr. Curtiss? For toll roads bonds to be guaranteed by the State. 
They are not in Massachussets, are they ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. 

Chairman Bucxtey. It just happens that they are guaranteed by 
the State of New York. It just happens that way. And President 
Eisenhower advocated that credit be given for those roads. That was 
in the Clay report. He advocated the Clay report. 

Mr. McGrecor. Just a moment. I take exception to that statement 
because the Clay report did not advocate the refunding of bonds. 

Mr. Fation. Let us not have the members get into a discussion on it. 

Chairman Bucktey. It is not refunding of bonds. The bonds could 
never be refunded. He made a recommendation on the credit question 
on completed highways. 

Mr. Faxon. I wish you would put your questions to the Secretary. 
The committee and the Congress will decide this credit question and 
not the Secretary. If the members do not interrupt we can get through. 
Mr. Buckley, are you through ? 

Chairman Bucktey. No; I am not through. 

I would like to know how we expect the State of New York to reim- 
burse the bondholders when they will never be able to pay off $162,000 
a mile at a cent and a half a mile? How close would you have to have 
cars running at a cent and a half a mile in order to bring in $162,000 a 
a mile? 

Mr. Aucer. 46,000 cars a day. 

Chairman Buckiey. Yes; and we will never carry one-half of 46,000 
on that highway in a day. 

I would like to see this thing settled. If we could only get: credit, 
whether it comes in 5 or 6 years, that is what we want. If we could 
only get credit in New York State then New York State could file 
against that credit. I think that is fair. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. First I want to compliment the Secretary on his 
splendid statement and I concur in the statement of our chairman. 
This credit thing will not have to be decided by Secretary Weeks, but 
by this committee when we get together, and you can readily see what 
we will get into that. The State of Ohio was mentioned. The State 
of Ohio constructed a road similar of those of New York, and we did 
not promise our people if they voted for or purchased bonds that we 
would come along as the Great White Father in Washington and pa 
for those roads again. I do not think New York did either but 
think that is a problem we will have to take care of. 

I think this situation exists, Mr. Secretary. If we are going to have 
roads we cannot pay for refunds. I think this bill is established to 
build any highways we need and not to refund on highways con- 
structed. If all of us come in for refunds then if the State of New 
York is entitled to 700 or 800 million dollars and if Ohio is entitled to 
700 or 800 million dollars and California some more, we will not get 
any new roads. 
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I would like to ask you this question: I note in certain sections of 
the bill there is no mention made of various clauses in the act, Public 
Law 350. Particularly I note there is nothing mentioned on the Inter- 
American Highway. I am a little bit disturbed and I hope you will 
make a statement relative to it, as to whether or not by leaving it out 
in this particular bill under discussion, H. R. 8836, we are in no way 
jeopardizing the authorizations or the money. I know you have a 
clause in here that if it is not repealed it is still in force, ‘but I am a 
little worried that the authorization period has expired, although the 
appropriations have not been made. 

In your opinion, is the program essentially passed in Public Law 
350 as far as the Inter-American Highway is concerned going to be 
carried right on ? 

Secretary Weeks. We think it is, Mr. McGregor. The authoriza- 
tion bill is ‘sini $74 million which was passed by the last session of 
Congress. I think $63 million have been appropriated and I think that 
program is adequately taken care of and will go along. I would be 
pretty sure of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if you will have someone in your staff 
check on it because I am sure this committee and the Congress do not 
want to jeopardize that program. 

Mr. Fauion. We took up that very question in drawing up the bill 
and the counsel for the Bureau said it was not necessary to carry any 
language in the bill on it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bucktey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Are you through, Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes; lam through. 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Chairman, if this credit is not put in the 
bill, as Mr. Becker stated, there are 43 votes between the Republicans 
and Democrats of New York State. We passed this bill out of com- 
mittee before and there were only 123 Members of the House that 
voted for the bill when it got on the floor. I would not want to see 
the bill defeated this time. I would like to see the bill passed, and I 
would like to see a fair bill passed which will be fair to every State 
in the Union. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if you are implying that if there 
is not a refund in the bill, are you saying the 43 votes from New York 
will be opposed to the bill? 

Chairman Buckstey. Definitely. Definitely. 

Mr. Fatton. I am asking the members please not to get into any 
cross-questions at this time. We can do that at a later time because 
the Secretary’s time is limited. The Chair has not recognized any- 
body. The next one the Chair recognizes will be in order. 

Governor Dempsey 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I would like 
to ask the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, in allocating the last 2,300 miles of the Interstate 
System with respect to the States, or most of it, under what philosophy 
or what authority were those miles allocated ? 

Secretary Werks. Well, in detail I should like to call on the Public 
Roads Commissioner to answer that, but in a general way there was 
about twice as much, I think, asked for as was available. 
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Mr. Demrsry. I did not understand that. 

Secretary Weeks. 3,500 miles were asked for and 2,300 were : avail- 
able. They were, generally speaking, distributed on the basis of do- 
ing the job, that is, of completing the tie-ins on the Interstate High- 
way System, and finishing the system. 

Mr. Dempsey. But no reference to the law passed by Congress ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Oh, I am sure there was. Do you want to answer 
that, Captain Curtiss? 

Mr. Scuerer. We have heard the captain on this subject. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do I have the right to proceed ? 

Mr. Fation. If the gentleman would like to hear the answer again 
he has that right. 

Mr. Curtiss. As I testified the other day, I think the designation 
was strictly in accordance with the law. 

Mr. Demesry. Mr. Secretary, the law of 1921 permitted allocation 
to the respective States predicated upon population and mileage area 
of roads. In 1944, when the Interstate System was created, so far as 
funds were concerned that formula was set up and that formula still 
remains. 

In 1954 the Cengress in both Houses agreed that one-half of the 
money would be distributed strictly on the basis of population and 
the other half would be distributed on the basis of population, area 
and miles of roads. That formula is in the McGregor bill of 1954. 
It is also in the Gore bill that is now waiting for conference with the 
House committee if we finally get a bill—which I hope we will. 

With that law in effect I cannot see how the Bureau of Public Roads 
could put some different criteria or different language in that would 
direct 1t to the States denying them that right. 

Secretary Weeks. Captain Curtiss will answer that, but I would 
like to say this: That the whole conception, as I understand it, of the 
Interstate System, which was the conception that the Congress adopted, 
was that we distribute on the basis of need in order to do a specific 
job, which was to build a system of roads. I do not think there has 
been any violation of the law. 

Mr. Dempsey. On the contrary, in your allocation you circumvented 
the laws of Congress that provided for the funds to build roads. Un- 
less you have funds you cannot build roads, and there are criteria 
that Mr. Curtiss set up and which I hope he will tell the committee 
about again, and then you will see what I am talking about. 

Secretary Weeks. The directive of the Congress was to establish 
an Interstate Highway System which was set up in cooperation with 
the State highway departments. 

Mr. Demesry. And when they did the law provided on what basis 
the money would be allocated. The 1954 Congress was the last one 
to act. I did not agree, but they were in the majority and it was all 
right with me. Now you have changed it again. 

Secretary Weeks. The system is 40,000 miles. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Weeks. It was all allocated except the 2,300 miles. 

Mr. Demresry. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. To allocate 2,300 miles in accordance with the 
plans of the Congress you have to do it on the basis of need. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Secretary, unfortunately the Congress was not 
consulted about it at all. The Committee on Public Roads knew noth- 
ing about the formula when it was done. The apportionment of the 
money determines the amount of roads you ean build. Mr. Curtiss 
said that in urban areas for every four-hundredth of a mile constructed 
you would have to have 1,000 population, which means you would 
have to have 25,000 people in an urban area to get a mile of road. That 
is the record. 

Secretary Weeks. You are speaking to the distribution of the 2,300 
miles, are you not ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I am speaking to what he said was the formula used 
in allocating the 2,300 miles. 

Secretary Weeks. Do you want to explain that formula again? 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman, Governor Dempsey is referring to the 
formula in the 1954 act which covered the distribution of the funds 
authorized. Those funds have been apportioned by the Secretary 
strictly in accordance with those formulas. The other matter is the 
designation of the 40,000 miles of the Interstate System. That desig- 
nation was made in accordance with section 7 of the 1944 Act. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Secretary, how could you make an allocation 
predicated upon the 1944 act when the Congress by law told you what 
funds you would have, and how it should be allocated? This is a legal 
matter and I would like to have it cleared up. 

Mr. Curtiss pointed out here the other day in a 25,000 population 
area you could have 1 mile of road. He also pointed out in Albu- 
querque, which I was concerned about—and we will forget about that 
now—I think he said you would have to have 10 times the amount of 
people. I assumed we were allocating not on the basis of population 
of the city, but on the population on the road in terms of automobiles, 
and you are not doing that at all. 

Mr. Fatton. Could the Chair make a statement at this time? I 
have an inquiry here from several of the members who want to know 
if they will have an opportunity to question the Secretary. They 
have some questions also. There are just a few of us up here at the top 
and they want to know if there is going to be any time left. 

If the members want to make any inquiries that the Secretary can- 
not answer, then this information can be furnished them by the Bureau 
after the Secretary leaves. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, that is not satisfactory to me. I 
want this committee to hear what the Secretary has to say and I 
think this matter of a $40 billion expenditure certainly justifies what- 
ever time it takes to iron this thing out. 

Mr. Faxion. I am not saying you are not entitled to ask the Secre- 
tary, but I am only trying to distribute the time among the members 
because of the limited time the Secret ary has. 

Mr. Dempsey. You mean the Secretary will not come back? 

Mr. Fatuon. No, I did not say that. I cannot answer for the Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Werks. I can send one of my associates on to my appoint- 
ment and I will stay with you as long as you want me. 

Mr. Fatron. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dempsey. I called you a couple of weeks ago, Mr. Secretary, 
and you were out of town. When you returned your office called me 
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to tell me you were back, but unfortunately I was out of town. In 
the meantime I learned you had transferred or delegated all of the 
powers of appeal that you possessed, given to you by the Congress. 
to the Commissioner of Public Roads. That put me in a rather ba 

way because I give the Bureau of Public Roads engineers a lot of 
credit because they are great engineers. I never questioned their 
ability in engineering. However, when it gets to finances that is 
something else. That is what I want to talk to you about. 

Have you delegated the powers vested in you by Congress to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads? 

Secretary Weeks. With respect to the allocation of the 2,300-mile 
system and with respect to the system I have delegated to the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that there is no appeal on those questions beyond 
the Commissioner ? 

Secretary Weeks. Why, certainly. That is not so, Mr. Congress- 
man. Iam right there ready to listen to any appeals. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Secretary, I knew that, but the question was 
asked of the Commissioner and I am repeating what he said, namely, 
that you had delegated this power and now he was the final appeal. 

Secretary Werks. That is not so. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am glad to know that. 

Secretary Werks. As long as the Secretary of Commerce is in office, 
he naturally must be. 

Mr. Dempsey. So we still may appeal, I hope, to you, and if you 
find there is an injustice to the extension, you can correct it. Is that 
right ? 

Secretary Weeks. I will certainly listen to any case of that charac- 
ter, Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

I want to ask you one other question. 

Secretary Wrexs. May I say this: That generally speaking where 
we had a request for 50 percent more allocations than were available 
I think that has been well done, generally speaking, because I know 
of only two cases where there was any complaint about or question 
about the allocation. 

Mr. Dempsey. And one of those was cured. 

Secretary Weeks. Pardon me? 

Mr. Dempsey. And one of those complaints has been rectified or 
cured. 

Secretary Werks. I thought both of them had. 

Mr. Dempsey. No. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you this, and this is constructive, be- 
cause I am not criticizing anybody. I am not criticizing the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads because he gave a State a certain amount, be- 
cause whatever they have in my opinion is all right with me, but the 
criteria that he boasted about and spoke about did not seem to appear 
to be right to the State of Delaware. 

The State of Delaware has 16 miles and on the criteria the Commis- 
sioner advised us of here they would have to have more population 
than the entire State possesses. So the criteria was not carried out 
with respect to every State. I am not complaining about that either. 
I want to ask this: In the financing of this program, how is it to be 

handled? As the financing has been handled in the past, from the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 
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Secretary Weeks. I did not know we were to get into the financing. 
I thought it had been left to the Ways and Means Committee. All I 
can reiterate is what the President said in his message. 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean, assuming that the financing is set up and the 
President signs the bill and it is then in the lap of either the Secretary 
of Commerce or the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
I do not want to know the figures per State, but how are you going 
to pay the States for the work they do for you ? 

Secretary Werks. On the Federal-aid system you pay them as they 
have been paid historically, and on the system reimburse them for 
90 percent. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you recall about a year and a half ago there were 
about $15 million worth of vouchers on the desk of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and they had no money? You owed New Mexico about 
$1 million. If we are going to increase the amount of construction 
3 or 4 times, then the payments must be made more promptly. Some- 
times they go 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 months and the State will not be re- 
imbursed for it. The States just do not have that much money. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not recall the condition you speak of, but I 
will say this: I think in almost every case, every year I have been in 
Washington, we have had to come back asking for a supplemental 
on the original request that was made. 

Mr. Dempsey. There was a supplemental appropriation. 

Secretary Werks. Because the original request was not granted in 
full. 

Mr. Dempsey. By the budget. Now you are getting into the propo- 
sition that many times we run into. The State makes a contract with 
the contractor who is the low bidder. Each month he submits a prog- 
ress report and the State pays him for that work which he has done. 
Then the Bureau of Public Roads is billed for its share and we wait 
for months and months and months. We just cannot dothat. There 
is a performance bond which has been executed by the contractor 
guaranteeing that the road will be completed and if not the bonding 
company completes it. But the State is carrying the bag for the entire 
project until such time as the Bureau conveniently does it, and I do 
not know on what basis they do it. 

Secretary Weeks. I think, Governor Dempsey, there is no occasion 
for that if the budget requests are granted. The same thing has 
happened in maritime operating subsidies where we have kept people 
waiting for a quite a long while. 

Mr. Dempsey. I imagine that will cost you quite a lot of money in 
maritime, because there it is not paid for you; but here the States pay 
as far as they can go. 

Secretary Werks. When I came there I found bills 7 years old in 
the operating subsidies in the maritime field. We pretty well cleaned 
those up. 

Mr. Demrsrey. Would you object if there was a provision in this bill 
that the State would bill the Federal Government each month as they 
pay out for the progress of work on the different projects, and that 
by the 20th of the succeeding month the Federal Bureau would pay 
the State? ° 

Secretary Werks. If you had the money, could it be handled that 
fast and on that basis? 
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Mr. Dempsey. The taxpayers are going to pay inthe money. That 
is where it is coming from, and not from the Treasury. We are rais- 
ing it in taxes. I think in this instance the Bureau of the Budget. 
should not say how much we shall spend, because we will spend what- 
ever is authorized by law by Congress. 

If the Director of the Bureau of the Budget attempts to cut down 
the number of highways we are constructing, I do not think we will 
construct them in 10 years, as I said this morning. I am for that, but 
I do not think we can do it. However, we will not get it done in 12 
or 15 years if the Federal Government is going to try to control the 
money that belongs to the people and not to the Federal Government. 

Secretary Weeks. I am completely in accord with you on paying 
promptly. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have had a lot of trouble with this in the past when 
I was not in Congress. I know what the situation is. To carry things 
on for many months is going to cripple this project, which I do not 
want to see done. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not know the details of administrative pro- 
cedure to that extent. It need not be in the statute itself, Mr. Demp- 
sey, but there is no reason why if the Congress appropr iates the money, 
why the bills should not be met pr omptly. : 

Mr. Dempsry. The Congress authorizes it and it becomes binding on 
the Federal Government to pay predicated on the amount of work 
performed. I think we have to have some assurance that this will not 
go along like it does with the present work because it is just too slow 
in paying the States for what they have been spending. The program 
is so big that I do not think the States ean carr y it for as many months. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Rothschild advised me we now do pay occa- 
sionally advance operating funds where they are needed. Do yon 
know to what extent ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Are you speaking about right away now ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have authority on the request of the State to ad- 
vance funds to permit the expediting of the Federal-aid program. 
We do have advances to several States. 

I would like to say just a word about this paying the bills promptly. 
We have a suppleme ntal estimate in now for $100 million. As soon 
as our appropriations are paid out we have to quit paying vouchers. 
We carried over into this fiscal year from last fiscal year over $40 
million in unpaid vouchers. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are those vouchers that the States paid out and now 
you owe the States? 

Mr. Curtiss. It was our share of what the States paid out, but we 
could not pay, Governor Dempsey, beyond the amount that Congress 
had appropriated. 

Mr. Dremrsry. Captain, was the appropriation from Congress on 
the request of the Director of the Budget, or was it something that 
the Congress cut ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The appropriations are based on the estimates which 
are submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and by them to the Con- 
gress. As Secretary Weeks said in the last few years our estimates 
have been cut, and it has been necessary for us to request a supple- 
mental appropriation. A couple of years ago we had over $78 million 
in vouchers awaiting the passage of the supplemental appropriation 


bill. 
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Mr. Dempsey. That is a pretty heavy burden on the States, don’t 
you think? And with this program being three times the size I do not 
think they can handle it. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think we should have the money to pay our bills 
when they become due. 

Mr. Fatiton. That is no fault of the Bureau, though; is it ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know if it is or not. The supplemental 
did not come up early enough. I know that. 

Mr. Fatxon. I think Congress ought to take their share of the 
burden. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think we should take the whole share of it, but I 
think the executive branch of the Government ought to cooperate with 
the Congress to see that the money is available and not put this great 
burden on the States, because we are selling bonds now and participat- 
ing in the program. 

Secretary Weexs. I think the record will show, Governor Dempsey, 
that we have requested the amount necessary and the money has not 
been available. I think the record will show that Congress cut the 
initial request and then we had to come back with a supplemental. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think if the Congress cut the request without be- 
ing requested to do that by the budget, then I think this committee 
should take it up with the Appropriations Committee and point it out. 

Secretary Weexs. Would you like me to submit the record on that ? 
I would be glad to. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, I would, please. 

(The information is as follows :) 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Vederal-aid highways—Budget estimates, appropriations, and cash deficiencies, 
fiscal years 1952-56 


[Millions of dollars] 
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Mr. Fatxon. Is the gentleman through ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. I have no questions except that I want to say that 
the Secretary made a clear-cut statement on this bill before us. It is 
understandable. I want to say since I have been on this committee 
it is the first time I have ever heard of trouble between the States and 
the Federal Government as to the payment of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share. I did not know there was any difficulty about it, and I 
think it is a matter that can be and will be ironed out as the program 
proceeds. 

Mr. Fautton. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, if this bill contains a provision as pro- 
posed to reimburse the States for toll roads or existing roads that are 
put into the system, does that not throw out of kilter the so-called need 
distribution ¢ 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. If we are going to put that in would it not be simpler 
to go back to the old plan for the distribution of interstate system 
funds and let the States do what they have in exercising their 
authority ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. I think it changes the concept of the interstate 
program, which is a need program—a need to get this particular sys- 
tem built. 

Mr. Surru. But if you put in this reimbursement you destroy the 
basis for changing over the method of distribution from the existing 
formula, do you not ? 

Secretary Werks. I do not quite understand you. 

Mr. Smirn. On the existing formula, which was mentioned a while 
ago in the repartee between Captain Curtiss and Mr. Dempsey, about 
how interstate funds are distributed, that is thrown out in our bill; 
I mean the bill now before us. Is it thrown out, as I understand it, on 
the basis that it would not meet the needed funds to build the 40 ,000 
miles of Interstate System. Then if you are going to take out parts 
of the estimate and take out healthy chunks of it—and I imagine it 
will be several billion dollars, according to the estimates that have been 
made here—then that allocation which has been made on the bill will 
not build the roads anyhow, will it ? 

Secretary Werks. If you put in the reimbursement feature you have 
to provide quite a substantial amount of money, and in the case of toll 
roads at least I see no reason for it, because as I say, the State is not 
involved in the toll road picture except here and there. 

Mr. Sariru. In relation to toll roads, do you think they have a place 
in our traffic needs in the country ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. They have a place, but it is limited to traffic 
availability. There are many sections of the country where toll roads 
obviously would not be indicated. I think the total toll-road estimates 
are between 5,000 and 6,000 miles, are they not? Isay what is presently 
built and could be built on a profitable pay-out basis would only cover 
5,000 or 6,000 miles. 

Mr. Smiru. Are you familiar with the proposal that has been made 
for the Federal Government to guarantee in some form similar to the 
FHA loans, the toll-road bond issues as set up by the States ? 
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Secretary Weeks. I have never seen any specific recommendations 
on that for that proposal. There has been a lot of discussion on toll 
roads as to how many are built and how many could be built on a pay- 
out basis in some States. But when you get down to the question of 
getting the Federal Government into the toll-road business it has 
been Tifficult, and I have not found anyone yet who thinks it is a 
practical basis for operation. 

Mr. Smirn. The proposal I was thinking of would involve only 
participation in certain projects that met with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of Public Roads. It would 
be qualified to where there are bond issues to be guaranteed, in more 
or less the same manner as a housing unit loan is made. 

Secretary Werks. I am personally not familiar with that. 

Mr. Smiru. In relation to this distribution of money in our regular 
Federal-aid program, I gather from your testimony you endorse the 
procedure of increasing by $25 million a year the regular Federal- 
aid program. 

Secretary Wzeks. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. How would a $50 million a year increase on that work ? 
Would it work a little bit better ? 

Secretary Weeks. It would if you want to pay for it. 

Mr. Smiru. In relation to the overall highway program and tying 
in to this new Interstate System all of our primary and interstate 
and urban roads—would not $50 million a year make those tie-ins 
bring them in in a much better fashion to fit in with the increases in 
the roads? 

Secretary Weeks. I think myself if we are going to build the In- 
terstate System and if we step up the Federal-aid assistance $25 
million a year, we are doing all we probably should at this time. 
Obviously, if you have more money and want to spend it for that 
purpose, I daresay it could be spent, probably. But personally I 
should not recommend adding more than $25 million annual incre- 
ment at the present time to this bill. 

Mr. Smiru. The Senate bill on this system, that has already passed, 
and which we assume will be up for compromise with our bill, or 
whatever bill, if any, passes the House, provides for an increase in 
the Interstate Roads System from the standpoint of mileage. 

Secretary Werks. You are talking about the so-called Gore bill? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. That is the only Senate bill which was passed. 

Secretary Werks. That bill is so far from any recommendation that 
the administration had that I am not right now familiar with the 
re gy of it, but I know it was not what we though ought to be 

one. 

Mr. Suiru. I think you had all better get familiar with it because 
if we pass any bill, some of those provisions are going to become a 
part of the bill presented to the President. But as a result of any 
agreement that might be worked out in conference in respect to this 
bill, if there is an increase let us say of half what the Gore bill calls 
for—and the Gore bill, I believe, calls for 2,500 miles. It that right? 
I though you would know better than I do and I was trying to re- 
fresh my memory. 

Mr. Katrensacn. That is correct. 
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Mr. Smrrn. If the increase is divided in half from what the Gore 
bill wants and we come up with 1,000 or 1,250 miles, could you all 
work with 1,250? Do you think there are sufficient applications in 
the Interstate > System to take care of that properly ? 

Secretary Werks. 1,250? 

Mr. Smiru. I am just being theoretical, but it is not very impractical 
to assume that there might be an increase of 1,000 or 1,250 miles in 
the Interstate System in whatever highway legislation we pass. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, you come there right up against the pro- 
posal that we make very strongly, and which the President makes, that 
this Interstate System is something different and ought to be built as 

an integrated project, and within a given period of years. If you just 
add so much mileage to it each year with no end result in sight, I do 
not think you are doing the job in the way it ought to be done. 

Mr. Smirx. Obviously you cannot add 1 000 or 1,250 miles to the 
Interstate System without tearing it up. The States asked for 3,500 
miles and according to Captain Curtiss they gave them 2,300. They 
asked for 1,200 more than they got, in other words. Their request was 
not completely out of line; was it, Captain? 

Mr. Curtiss. We thought quit a number of them were out of line 
with what had previously been designated, and it was not necessary 
under the interstate concept. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, New Mexico was out of line and the 52 
miles out of 59 asked for in Mississippi were out of line? 

Mr. Aucer. Will the gentleman yield? This may be an inappropri- 
ate statement from a freshman, but inasmuch as there are 12 men 
remaining and approximately 30 minutes, would it be at all feasible 
to divvy up the time and then come back to those who have additional 
questions, or is that unfair to ask? 

Mr. Smiru. If a member of the committee is not going to be allowed 
to ask 10 minutes’ worth of questions, I think we ought to cancel the 
hearings right now. I will come back when you get ready to vote on 
the bill. 

Mr. Fatxon. Is the gentleman through? I am going to ask the 
members to regulate themselves. Certainly the Chair cannot do it at 
this time. I am going to try to get back to the procedure we have 
been operating under for years. Whether it is right or wrong, we have 
been operating under that procedure of recognizing the members in 
the order that I have them on the card rather than the way they are 
seated. At this time, if the gentleman desires recognition, the Chair 
recognizes Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Steep. Mr. Secretary, it has been my idea that this figure we 
talked about is the total cost for the interstate system. I believe some- 
where there has been mentioned $24 billion or $25 billion, which was 
arrived at on the basis of the report known as House Document 120. 
As I read that report, for instance if you take the State of New York, 
there had been allocated about 1,200 miles on the Interstate System 
to the State of New York and they estimated they needed $1,300 mil- 
lion or $1,400 million to complete their share of that system. 

Now after what I heard here this morning where it seems that the 
State of New York on its own program is building about 500 miles of 
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that system, it would only leave about 700 miles in the State of New 
York remaining to be built. Therefore, you would not need the 
$1,300 million or $1,400 million that was originally estimated would 
be necessary to expend on all of the 1,200 miles. "Therefore, you do 
not need a $24 billion or $25 billion program to complete the 40,000 
miles if there is no credit to be given to the States for those miles that 
they have already built either through tolls or bonds, so you are going 
to come up with a figure consider ‘ably under the $24 billion; are you 
not ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. No. When we made the estimates, those roads 
were not included, and the estimates are up to date, and we do not see 
any ch: ange in the amount necessary to complete the system. 

Mr. Sreep. In the case of the State of Oklahoma—and I checked up 
on it—we were allocated 809 miles. They estimated they needed about 
$380 million to complete it. We have already built 200 miles or are in 
the process of building that in the form of toll roads. If we carried 
out the provisions of this act we can still go ahead and build 809 miles 
of the interstate system in Oklahoma with the money that will be our 
share under this bill, but if you permit us to designate toll roads in 
lieu of new roads to be built under this bill, we can save you $100 
million. 

As I read the bill, you can save that necessary expenditure by giving 
Oklahoma a credit of some $40 million. In our State it will save you 
$60 million under what you are permitted to spend under this bill if 
the State of Oklahoma insists on going ahead and building the 809 
miles and uses those toll roads for other purposes. 

As I see it, the toll road in Oklahoma is not a part of the Interstate 
System and cannot become so until the State Highway Department of 
Oklahoma so decides and so requests, and you so designate it. 

But the point I am trying to make is, it seems to me » by working out 
some basis of giving credit to the States that are now in the process 
of building some of this system, you can actually save money rather 
than adding to the estimated total cost under House Document 120. 
Is that true? 

Secretary Weeks. I have not seen any figures that would indicate 
that was the fact, Mr. Congressman. I do not think that is so. I 
think to complete the system, less what might be accepted in the way of 
toll roads or free roads already constructed, would cost what we have 
estimated. 

Mr. Sreep. How are you going to get the 200 miles of toll roads on 
the Interstate System unless the State highway department desig- 
nates it? As I read the bill, toll roads in Oklahoma can only become 
a part of the Interstate System upon application of the State to be 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Steep. If the Secretary of Commerce decided the toll roads met 
the necessary standards and specifications. As I read this bill, if you 
are not going to give us any credit for that, then we can actually go 
ahead and build 800 miles of the Interstate System, which would he in 
my opinion an expenditure of money which is unnecessary. By giving 
us that credit for the 200 miles of toll roads, as I read it, we ‘would 
only get about a $40 million credit, which would save the necessity of 
spending $100 million that this bill authorizes. In that instance it 
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would actually cut down the amount of money Oklahoma needs in- 
stead of adding toit. Isthat true? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the proposed bill permits the incorporation of 
these toll roads into the Interstate System. 

Mr. Sreep. House Document 120 provides that Oklahoma will get 
$380 million to build over 800 miles. If you gave us that credit for the 
toll roads you do not have to build but 600 miles. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Sreep. I am just trying to clear that up to make sure I figured 
it out right. The point I make is certainly in my State you can re- 
duce the cost of this program by giving toll roads credit, rather than 
adding to it. 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Steed, I think part of that toll road was already 
under construction when this estimate was made, and I doubt if the 
cost of the toll road is in that $380 million. I think that is right. 

Mr. Streep. I am not talking about the part between Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, but that now under construction between northeast of 
Tulsa and that being constructed north of Oklahoma City. They are 
two separate projects. 

Mr. Curtiss. To the extent that those roads were in the estimates 
of $380 million it would reduce the total estimated cost. That is one 
reason why we should have a reappraisal, as has been suggested, in 2 
years. 

Mr. Sreep. If a reappraisal is made and you reduce the amount 
of money Oklahoma needs by 200 miles, because we now have toll 
roads there, would that not have the effect of reducing this $24 billion? 

Secretary Wrexs. Mr. Steed, when you are estimating a job to cost 
$27 billion, which less 2 billion makes it $25 billion, the $2 billion con- 
tribution by the States—there must be some give and take in it and 
there will be possibly savings, as you suggest, but they will very likely 
iron out with some increased costs here and there, and what not. 

Mr. Streep. Certainly. 

Secretary Weeks. We do not see any chance to do this job for less 
than the amount of money that has been estimated. 

Mr. Streep. There are several thousand miles of toll roads that. I 
assume could be integrated into this system. By so doing you could 
actually reduce the total cost of this 40,000-mile project; could you 
not ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Of course, the toll roads that have been started 
and were under construction have all been estimated in the overall 
cost with the allowance for that. 

Mr. Steep. Not in the case of Oklahoma. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not mean an allowance in the way you speak 
of it now. I mean we have considered that was part of the Interstate 
System and it would be probably integrated into the Interstate System. 

Mr. Steep. We refer to House Document 120. I have it before me. 
It adds up to about $231, billion. In that was money for about 200 
miles of roads in Oklahoma that you will not have to build if you sub- 
stitute the toll roads for it. But why should we substitute toll roads 
for it if we get no credit for it, because under the terms of this bill 
we would be entitled to that money. 

Secretary Weexs. You are probably going to run into expensive 
interconnections, and some of them may be applicable in your State. 
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Mr. Streep. The reason why I did not raise any objection to it is, 
I understood 20 percent of these funds could be transferred around, 
and it would seem to me in a fair way to compensate for the loss of 
mileage. 

Secretary Weeks. That transfer only applies to the A-B-C roads. 

Mr. Wricur. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Secretary Weeks. There has not been any suggested transfer in the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. Sreep. Is the $1,360 million shown in House Document 120 as 
the estimated need for New York—is that after the 500 miles they 
have built was taken out? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. Will the gentleman yield on that point ¢ 

Mr. Srrep. Yes. 

Mr. Wricir. Mr. Secretary, I have here a map of the State of New 
York on which I have delineated the designated Interstate System. 
Now there is a discrepancy in the answers you have just given to Mr. 
Steed. According to the best of my information, this part of the sys- 
tem—and the gentlemen from New York, if they can see it from there, 
can probably verify it—from here up to here and over to here con- 
stitutes the freeway that has been completed. 

Chairman Bucktey. It is not completed yet. 

Mr. Wricur. But it is in the process. 

Mr. Becker. All] the way down to the end too. 

Mr. Wrieutr. Down to here ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Wricur. House Document 120 says for the State of New York 
on the Interstate System there are 1,336 miles, whereas if you deduct 
that free-way mileage and use the scale provided on this map there 
are substantially less ‘than 500 miles left. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 1,232 miles. 

Mr. Wricnt. Excuse me. I got my figures backward. But never- 
theless, the point is still good that if you remove this free-way mileage, 
as you suggest your figures now do, and you reestimate for New York 
to complete the remaining portion of the job, you only have some 500 
miles on the designated Interstate System, or less than that, remaining 
to be completed, whie sh, as Mr. Steed pointed out, would ¢ ert: uinly seem 
to amount to a substantial reduction from your total need figures if 
you did not encompass that portion involved in the freeway. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, the original estimate was 1,200 
ration! approximately, and it was calculated that some of it would be 
constructed under the program New York State has adopted, the same 
as in the other States. That is why allowance for that was made. 
There will be 1,200 miles in the system in New York, but some of it 
would be figured right from the start in the form of this toll-road 
throughway. 

Mr. Streep. Was House Document 120 compiled by information sup- 
plied to you by the State highway departments? I understood that 
is where you got this information originally. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreep. Maybe they misinformed me, but my State official told 
me when they made their estimate they made it on the basis of the 
full 800 miles, because at the time they made it these 2 toll roads now in 
process were not even authorized, or not even certain. 
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Mr. Fatton. May I make an observation at this point, Mr. Steed. 
[ think those detailed questions in regard to mileage could probably 
come from the Bureau—Mr. Turner and Mr. Curtiss. 

Mr. Srerep. I was only trying to get the overall picture because my 
attitude on the credit thing will depend largely on that. 

Mr. Fation. Other members have questions in regard to their 
States, as to whether the mileage is complete—the mileage supplied to 
us is for the complete mileage designated as an interstate system or 
whether it is for the uncompleted mileage on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is for the uncompleted mileage. 

Chairman Buckiey. May I ask one question to try to clear up this 
situation’ We have over 500 miles, Mr. Secretary, in New York State. 
It is not quite complete but almost complete. That is designated as 
an interstate highway. Is that right? Now we are talking about 
tolls. I am vitally interested in this highway matter. 

Do you know what New York State is going to lose a year on this 
highway, even with collecting the tolls?) They are going to lose over 
$55 million a year, and it is declared to be on the system. 

Mr. Curtiss. It has been my understanding, and I will have to 
check this with the thruway authorities, that the tolls were paying 
out, or would pay out the bonds and cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Chairman Buckiey. They figure 814 percent at Albany and I figure 
8 percent, but the difference will have to be paid by the State of New 
York. 

Has it been designated and have you accepted it as an interstate 
highway ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It is on the general location. 

Chairman Bucktey. But it has not been accepted as yet ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. 

Chairman Bucktey. Do you have final say in accepting it ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It would rest in the Department of Commerce. Yes. 

Mr. Streep. Only after the State requests it. 

Chairman Bucktey. The State has already requested it. Isn’t that 
a fact ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. Not the exact location. The ap- 
proximate location follows the thruway across the State. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Is it your idea if we take in any toll roads on the Interstate System 
and it becomes a part of it, that that does not mean that part of that 
Interstate System becomes a free road? They will still collect the tolls 
on that system ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. And having the Interstate System feed into that toll 
system throughout the country will force it to amortize itself much 
faster than it will otherwise. In other words, it will be a much better 
investment with the Interstate System feeding into the toll system than 
it would be if we did not go ahead with this program. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. It would be fatal not to have it done that 
way. The road would go on collecting tolls and paying out as planned 
when originally constructed. . 

Mr. Groree. But every State that has one of these systems—and my 
State has one of them—would be better off financially because of neces- 
sity it would channel in traffic through this road. 
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Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. Definitely. 

Chairman Buckuey. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bucktry. In my estimation, no matter how much traffic 
we have on that highway, the State of New York is going to lose be- 
tween $50 million and $55 million alone in collecting the tolls. 

Mr. Georee. If this program is not going to help your State I am 
sure they are going to help mine. 

Chairman Bucktey. Well, it costs you less to build a highway than 
it does in New York. 

Mr. Georce. It costs lots less. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, we have a situation in Ohio that I 
think will demonstrate very clearly the point Mr. Steed was trying 
to make. 

Mr. Secretary, Ohio has 1,353 miles on the Interstate System. About 
300 of that 1,300 miles is a segment of the Interstate System across 
northern Ohio. The cost for doing that job, according to the docu- 
ment, is $1,336 million. We have just completed within the last few 
months a toll road which parallels that sezment of the Interstate Sys- 
tem across northern Ohio. That will take off of the mileage in Ohio 
300 miles, or approximately 343 miles. So that the actual mileage in 
Ohio is reduced to about 1,000 miles. That is obviously going to re- 
duce the cost of the building of the Interstate System in Ohio by about 
$353 million, which is the cost of this toll road across northern Ohio. 
So you are going to have a surplus of at least $353 million as far as the 
money that was allocated to Ohio was concerned. 

Secretary Weeks. No, I do not think so, because allowance is made 
for that in the first instance. The fact that that road was going to 
be built or was in the process of being built and would presumably be 
a part of this system if finally adopted. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you say an allowance was made? 

Secretary Weeks. It was not in the financial need because there is 
a road being built for, let us say, 300 miles as a toll road, and a road 
that would meet the standards of the Interstate System and be on 
a route where your State highway department would want to have it 
included in the Interstate System. 

Mr. Scuerer. If that is so then you are right, but I was under the 
impression that the cost of rebuilding the 1,300 miles presently desig- 
nated as the Interstate System would cost that much, and it has been 
so represented to us in the hearings. This is the first time I have ever 
known that fact, that the toll road cost was taken into consideration in 
figuring Ohio’s needs. 

Secretary Werks. Not the toll road cost, but the fact that there was 
a road that would fit into the system. 

Mr. Scuerer. If that is so it is all right, but I just have my doubts 
about it. 

Mr. Fatton. Have you any more questions, Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnik. No questions. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Secretary Weeks, I have a question relative to 
the section on forest roads and park roads and other tax roads falling 
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inasimilar category. I noticed your statement says you are in favor of 
the recommended sections here which were authorized in the previous 
2-year period. We have a designated clause in here for the primary and 
secondary roads providing a great increase in the Interstate System. 

I am personally very much concerned with the tremendous increase 
in automobiles traveling through the parks and forests and I do not 
feel we are taking care of that situation. Would you have any objection 
if this committee might provide some kind of reasonable escalator 
clause for the forest roads and park roads so that we do not just keep 
them at a fixed level, whereas our needs are becoming so much greater 
in those areas? 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to refer to Interior on that. I think 
if you would query Interior as to their estimated needs in that area, that 
would be the way to get the information. I have not personally gone 
into it. I would like to ask the Interior Department. I do know the 
Interior Department feels very strongly that the roads in the national 
parks have to be stepped up and they are not adequate to take care 
of the traffic, and so on. 

Mr. Batpwin. I take it we will have an opportunity to have with 
us the Interior Department on this matter? 

Mr. Faxon. If it is the wish of the committee, we will have them. 

Mr. Batpwrin. I would certainly feel we should. 

Mr. Fatton. Have you any other questions? 

Mr. Bartpwrtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with me that if we knew 
today that there would never be another war and we would never be 
engaged in another war, that there would still be a great need for 
building these roads? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. For our own economy? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir 

Mr. Gentry. And primarily that is what these roads are for; that 
is the primary need for them. Of course, they will serve us if we have 
a war and we do have a great need for them in that respect, but pri- 
marily we need these roads to serve our peacetime economy and the 
economy of our country. Is that right? 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And we would have to have them if we knew we 
would never engage in another war. We would actually need the roads 
anyway. 

Secretary Werks. I think so. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Most of the discussion this morning has been 
about toll roads, and particularly about New York. Is it not true, 
Mr. Secretary, that the highways leading into New York from Niagara 
Falls and Buffalo, and into New York City, and through New Jersey 
into New York State, through the Pennsylvania Turnpike into New 
York State—is it not true that tens of thousands of cars from all over 
this country use those throughways into New York City because it is 
our great city and is a magnet for traffic from all over, and that the 
great congestion on those roads, or at least quite a part of it, is be- 
cause of traffic from all over the United States of America; and New 
York in that position is in a little bit different position actually than 
any other State in the Union. That is true, is it not? 
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Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gentry. Therefore, do you think it would be fair—do you think 
it would be fair to reimburse New York State and give New York 
State the money and not retire the bonds with it and make the road 
free, provided we are going to pay for that big thruway from Buffalo 
into New York City? Here is the idea: There are about 30 States 
in the Union that do not have any toll roads. Is that correct, Captain 

Curtiss? How many States do not have a toll road? 

Mr. Curtiss. There are 12 States that already have toll roads. In 
seven additional States there are toll roads under construction or 
financed. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. About 30 do not. Would it be fair for 
those States that are going to help to pay and are helping to pay for 
the New Jersey Turnpike and the New York Turnpike and the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike and yet take that money and give it to New York 
State and let them build other highways with the money from all over 
the country instead of retiring the bonds which went into the construc- 
tion of the road ? 

Secretary Weeks. I would think if there were such a thing as reim- 
bursement, it would be your first obligation to take the money that 
was paid for the road and reimburse those who had loaned the money 
to build them. 

Mr. Gentry. That is the point. It would not be fair to make the 
people who do not have toll roads in their State, pay for that turnpike. 

Secretary Weexs. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And give the money to New York and not pay for 
the loans. It should go to make that turnpike free, as it should in 
all States. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. I want to make this short statement before I ask my 
question. If I seemed a little abrupt, I want you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the others to know there is no man here asking questions whose ques- 
tions and answers I would not willingly hear. If I made any state- 
ments that seemed abrupt, I did not mean it that way, because I am 
here to learn. There are others on this committee, like Mr. Gentry, 
that I wanted to hear what they had to ask of the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish there had been more questions asked of you 
that you could answer for us. 

You say, Mr. Secretary, that you feel the system should be built 
over a 10-year period instead of 13 years. Why is that? Is it be- 
cause you want to get it that much quicker ? 

Secretary Weeks. I think some time has passed since we started in 
the discussion of this, and the need is increasing all the time. I think 
it is just obvious that the sooner we get this done, the better. I do 
not personally want to quarrel about 1 or 2 years, but 10 years is what 
we started at. I would hate to see it stretched out very much longer 
than 10 years, if at all. 

_Mr. Auger. You would not have us jeopardize the program, though, 
since we might all be in accord with this 13-year program, just to 
move it up to a 10-year program, would you ? 

Secretary Werks. Personally I would like to see it not over 12, 
but if you can do it in 10, do it in 10, as we started out. But if you 


have to move it up for any reason, financial, presumably, I would hate 
to see it go longer than 12. 
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Mr. Avcer. You would rather see it pay as you go in 13 than 10 
years and not fully pay as you go? : 

Secretary Weeks. Well, there are three ways to finance the project. 
Either borrow the money, or deficit financing, or pay as you go. If you 
are going to pay as you go, I again come back to the fact that the 
quicker you can get it done, the better. If you drag it out it will not, I 
do not think, work as well, and we need the roads very badly. The 
people who use these roads are insisting it be built. The people who 
use the roads in the cost of operation with wear and tear on their 
physical apparatus are going to save an awful lot of money. It has 
been estimated and I have seen the figures that they will save as much 
as 4 cents a mile in operating a car on this type of an Interstate System 
which we are talking about. 

Mr. Arcer. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions from the members on 
my right ? 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you this: Are we going to 
have another opportunity to question the Secretary ? 

Mr. Fatiton. You can take the opportunity right now. I do not 
know. 


Secretary Werks. I shall be glad to come up at any time, of course, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fatuton. If you have any questions now, Mr. Wright, you can 
go ahead. 

Mr. Wricur. Let me ask a couple of questions. Mr. Secretary, I 
have here the Bureau of Public Roads report—its annual report for 
fiscal year 1955. On page 44 of that report they have: 

Summaries of programs approved and work completed in the fiscal year 1955, 
by class of highway and by fund— 
showing that in the Interstate System the cost per mile just this past 
year for completing these highways, these interstate highways, pre- 
sumably to the satisfaction of the Bureau of Public Roads, and the 
completion to their standards, for the rural part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, was $125,000 a mile on an average. For the urban part of the 
Interstate System in this year just endel—once again presumably 
bringing it up to the standards required by the Bureau of Public 
Roads—the cost was an average of $834,000 a mile. Yet the basis you 
used in your House Document 120 here for arriving at this total $25 
billion or $27 billion figure is thus described on page 9, wherein it says 
that in terms of mileage to be constructed on rural roads it would be 
$450,000 per mile as against $125,000 actual cost last year, or a little 
over 3 times as much, and $1,600,000 per mile for the urban as opposed 
to the actual cost of $834,000 average. 

How do you account for that discrepancy ? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, it is obvious that I do not think you can 
make a general statement because conditions vary so greatly. You 
see, we average $800,000 a mile in the urban area and estimated an 
average cost of $1,600,000. Obviously I do not carry in my head where 
the money was spent, but it must have been spent in an area where 
there do not have to be great land takings or expensive overpasses, 
and what not. 

Mr. Rothschild points out here that the estimate shows in some sec- 
tions it will go over $10 million a mile. 
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Mr. Wricur. We are talking about averages now. 
Secretary Weeks. Well, we must have just not done the work in 
places where the cost was as high. 

Mr. Wricur. I can understand that might be the case, but now let 
us go to the next statement, where you summarize projects under con- 
struction or plans approved on June 30, 1955, by class of highway 
and by fund. ‘The rural portion of the interstate structures approved 
for completion and under construction—that is this next stage—av- 
eraged only $150,000 per mile, whereas here in House Document. 120 
you are saying the average all over the country will be $450,000 a 
mile, or 3 times as much. The reason I asked this question is that 
all the other estimates I have been able to find, namely, figures from 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, with which you are familiar, a 
group which is engaged by the States to make a detailed study of 
their road needs, indicate a similar disparity. 

For instance, in the State of Ohio the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion made these findings after an exhaustive study. It was done at 
the instance of the State of Ohio. That the 10-year needs for the 
completion of the Interstate System in Ohio are $611 million. Your 
Public Document. 120 for Ohio comes to the conclusion that that same 
system will cost $1,361 million, or twice as much. Meanwhile Ohio 
has approved what, Mr. McGregor? A $500 million road bond with 
which to do a considerable portion of their share of the work. 

For Oregon the Automotive Safety Foundation reported that the 
cost of completing the Interstate System will be $116,651.000, whereas 
the Bureau of Public Roads 10-year needs for completion comes to 
$319 million, or 214 times as much. 

In Minnesota the Automotive Safety Foundation reported $112 
million as the cost. The Public Document 120 says $483 million, or 
4 times as much. 

The question quite normally occurs, I should think—and these are 
not isolated examples, for there are others—is it not conceivable that 
in getting the States to report their needs to you, and in pl: nning 
this ideal highway system, that we may have estimated too high ? 

Secretary “Weeks. The Bureau of Public Roads has been in busi- 
ness a long time and they have been pretty good on their estimates. 
I think I shall have to stand by the estimates they have. 

Mr. Wrienr. Of course. 

Secretary Weeks. And the State highway officials were in on the 
estimates all the way through. I will be glad to have our people come 
up and talk sh ip you about { those discrepancies. 

Mr. Wricurt. I am sure there must be an increased standard for 
one thing, es I do have confidence in the Bureau of Public Roads. 
I think they do a magnificent job. But only in 1954, a few months 
before this bill came before us last year, the Bureau of Public Roads 
estimated the total cost of the entire Interstate System to completion 
at $15 billion. Now they are up to $25 billion. 

Secretary Werks. Let me see if I cannot run down those discrep- 
ancies. 

Mr. Wricur. If they are explainable and if my information repre- 
sents isolated cases or if it is one-sided, I will accept the explanation, of 
course. But everything I have found indicates that maybe it will 
request less than $25 billion to get this job done. Your figure averages 
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out at $625,000 a mile on the whole thing, and that is a terrific average 
when you take in the whole country. 
Secretary Werks. We think it will, but I will take a look at that. 
(The information is as follows :) 


The principal reason for the difference between present and earlier estimates 
of costs for completing the Interstate System is the acceptance for the first time 
of the concept of “completing” an entire highway system, as directed by the 
Congress in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. The present estimates are 
based on the assumption that there will be full control of access throughout. 
Also, the geometric standards prescribed are somewhat higher in certain re- 
spects than the 1945 standards of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, to bring them more into line with the best current practice required 
to meet the tremendous upsurge in traffic volumes which far exceeded any 
previous forecasts, as exemplified by the more recently completed toll and free 
roads and the existing practice of many State highway departments. 

The difference between the cost estimates for the Interstate System as re- 
ported in the needs studies for Minnesota, Ohio, and Oregon and the costs shown 
in Needs of the Highway Systems, 1955-84, House Document No, 120, 84th 
Congress, are primarily the result of differing concepts of system development. 
The concept employed in earlier State needs studies such as the Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Oregon studies was one of tolerable system development. In House Docu- 
ment No. 120, the concept was one of completion of the system. 

The earlier State needs studies attempted to tie down the location of the 
Interstate System to existing main routes. These main routes were then 
scrutinized section by section, deficiencies determined, and costs of improve- 
ment estimated. However, the costs of needed improvements thus derived 
did not provide for complete modernization. No costs were included for eliminat- 
ing many deficiencies which it was thought might be tolerated to the extent 
that the road would still provide reasonable service. Provision for full con- 
trol of access, for example, was made only when it could be obtained at moderate 
expense. 

Estimates based on this “tolerability” concept were carefully qualified as 
being “minimum” needs. In the meantime, however, it was becoming apparent 
that the goal for develupment of the Interstate System was one of completion 
of the system. This was brought about by the increasing Federal interest 
and recognition of the values inherent in high standards of. traffic service 
on the Nation’s principal traffic arteries. Control of access became not only 
desirable but essential to insure that the capital investment in the system 
would be preserved to the maximum practical extent. The recent develop- 
ment of proof of the need for access control—gained through experience from 
traffic records—only developed in recent years from the postwar construction 
of toll roads and expressways. 

The completion of the system concept, which is reflected in the Interstate 
System needs set forth in House Document No. 120, is exemplified by major 
highway improvements that have been made in recent years in several States. 
The New Jersey Turnpike, the New York Thruway, the Ohio Turnpike, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, and some shorter sections of free roads in these and 
other States, are examples. These projects typify the departure from the 
former concept of short, spotty segmental improvements on existing routes to 
the current concept of constructing controlled access roads in continuous sec- 
tions on new locations. This process is already taking place on locations and 
between major control areas that constitute logical portions of the Interstate 
System. House Document No. 120 recognizes this process and applies it on a 
systemwide basis. 

There are several other factors that account for differences in needs estimates 
developed at different dates and presented in various reports. 

Earlier estimates were based on conservative estimates of traffic growth. 
Actual traffic growth has far outstripped many of these earlier predictions. The 
result has been that later estimates of needs ordinarily reflect a greater require- 
ment for multilane highways than originally. 

Then, too, there is the problem of the accumulating backlog of needed work. 
For as long as the development of the Interstate System is deferred, then there 


will be a mounting backlog of required work which will tend to increase previ- 
ously developed estimates. 
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Another contributing factor concerns the cost estimates themselves. In recent 
years substantial experience has been gained in estimating costs of constructing 
multilane facilities. Previously, there was a tendency to underestimate these 
costs. 

The explanation for the lower per-mile costs for Federal-aid construction com- 
pleted during the fiscal year 1955 is that Federal participation in right-of-way 
and engineering costs is not claimed by all States, the costs shown do not neces- 
sarily represent all costs for constructing a complete highway facility for the 
mileage shown, and costs vary widely between 2-lane and 4 or more lane con- 
struction. 

The annual report of the Bureau of Public Roads for the fiscal year 1955 
showed that 1,434 miles of Interstate System improvements were completed dur- 
ing the year. The average cost of this work was $229,000 per mile, whereas the 
section 13 study showed an estimated average cost of $655,000 per mile for system 
improvements. The Interstate System projects completed during the fiscal year 
1955 included 438 miles of initial improvements, i. e., routes not previously im 
proved with Federal-aid funds, and 996 miles of improvements on routes on which 
Federal-aid funds had previously been spent and the current improvement repre- 
sented a second or successive stage improvement with Federal funds. The initial 
improvements had an average cost per mile of $456,000 as compared with an 
average cost of $129,000 per mile for successive stage improvements. In either 
case the projects involved were not necessarily complete facilities ; for example, a 
project might include only grading, or only surfacing on a section previously 
graded under an earlier project. Also, the mileage completed during the fiscal 
year 1955 included 870 miles of 2-lane construction and 563 miles of construction 
involving 4 or more lanes. Based on equivalent 2-lane mileage, the cost of initial 
improvements completed during the fiscal year 1955 was approximately $300,000 
per mile as compared to an estimated cost of $356,000 per mile reflected by the 
needs study for equivalent 2-lane mileage. 


Mr. Wnricut. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Bucktey. Will Mr. Gentry yield to me for a moment ? 

I figure $160,000 a mile on the New York State Thruway for retir- 
ing the bonds and interest on the bonds and maintenance. That. is 
about 8 percent of its cost. You mentioned the Interstate System as 
tying into this New York Thruway. Mr. Alger answered you in 
saying that with $162,000 a year for retiring the bonds and interest 
on the bonds and maintenance at a cent and a half a mile we would have 
to have 46,000 cars a day on each mile of that highway. Now maybe 
for the first 50 miles of that highway you may get 40,000 cars, but you 
go above the first 50 miles and. go all the way up to Albany and Buf- 
falo and I say you will not get 20,000 cars a day. You will not get 
18,000 cars a day there. So it is bound to show a loss of $50 million a 
year and the State of New York is guaranteeing these bonds. It is 
part of the Interstate Highway System. 

Why should not the Government pay a percentage of that highway 
cost, or 90 cents on the dollar? 

Mr. Fatton. I think, Mr. Buckley, your question is very fair to Mr. 
Gentry, but our purpose here today is to hear the witnesses and if you 
want to ask them any questions I think it might pe well to do so. 

Chairman Buck ey. It is a question that Mr. Ge ntry asked for. I 
am-trving to find out where we will come off in this thruway in 
New York. 

Mr. Fatton. I do not blame you at all, Mr. Buckley, but I think 
we have the witnesses here to answer questions and I think you could 
reserve that question and ask it at another time when the witnesses 
are not here. 

Chairman Bucxiey. Why can’t Mr. Gentry answer the question? 
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Mr. Fatton. I am not trying to shut you off, Mr. Buckley, but you 
are just imposing on the witnesses’ time. 

Chairman Bucktey. I do not like to listen to idle gossip. I want 
to get down to facts and figures. I know they will never have 46,000 
cars a day riding on any part of that thruway. I am not a gambling 
man, but I will undertake to bet all of the money Mr. Gentry or any- 
body else will put wp, and I will back the money up, that there will 
never be half that number of cars on the thruway. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Gentry, do you want to answer the question? 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, I know nothing about how many cars are 
on the freeway. I take it for granted when New York built this free- 
way they figured it would pay for itself out of tolls. I say that, but I 
take no issue with Mr. Buckley. All I say is, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to pay for the thruway, then money should not be 
given to New York State. The money should be paid out for the bonds 
and the Federal Government should pay no premium for the bonds. 
They should pay for the actual cost of the freeway and the freeway, 
immediately upon the payment of the money, should be made a free- 
way. It should be made free so that people all over the country can 
use it without paying tolls. 

Chairman Bucxtiey. To retire the bonds. I am for that. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all I have to say. 

Chairman Bucs ey. If it is on the Interstate Highway System and 
the Federal Government pays the entire cost of that, 90 cents on the 
dollar, I would be for that. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. May I ask Mr. Curtiss one question ? 

Mr. Curtiss, we have been trying to get some of the information the 
committee members have been asking you about, that is, about the 
completions or the construction going on now on the Interstate Sys- 
tem. How many have been completed with interstate money or pri- 
mary money? There are a lot of people who use primary money. I 
am sure all of these men here would like to know how many miles have 
been completed in the respective States, and then show whether it 
was primary money or interstate money. Then we will know how 
many miles we have remaining of this system. That is not difficult 
to get, is it? 

Secretary Werks. It is in the annual report to Congress. 

Mr. Dempsey. For the fiscal year? 

Mr. Curtiss. We will prepare that information. The annual report 
covers it for 1 year. 

Mr. Dempsey. Could you bring us up to date on that ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Approximately when could we have that, Mr. Cur- 
tiss? About when could we get that information ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think Mr. Turner was developing some information 
of that kind for you. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Curtiss. It should not take too much longer. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Federal-aid projects completed to February 1, 1956, have provided for initial 
improvements to 3,477.9 miles of the National System of Interstate Highways and 


second or successive stage improvements to 6,577.9 miles of the system. These 
projects have had an estimated total cost of $1,763 billion including $895 million 
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of Federal funds. These Federal funds have been comprised of $479 million of 
primary funds, $364 million of urban funds, and $52 million of interstate funds. 

In addition to completed work, interstate improvements financed from Fed- 
eral-aid funds were involved in projects in plans approved or under construction 
status on February 1, 1956, for the initial improvement of 533.9 miles and second 
or successive stage improvements to 1,034.9 miles of the system. This active 
work had an estimated total cost of $601 million including $321 million of Federal- 
aid funds. The various classes of Federal-aid funds involved in active interstate 
work included $57 million of primary funds, $119 million of urban funds, and $144 
million of interstate funds. 

The following tabulation shows cost and mileage data for the completed inter- 
state work and the active work separately by classes of Federal-aid fund: 


Interstate improvements financed from Federal-aid funds 


PROJECTS COMPLETED TO FEB. 1, 1956 





M iles 
Class of fund Total cost | Federal funds 
Initial Stage Total 
Primary ei ie Re $925, 762,039 | $478, 936, 745 2, 839. 1 5, 845. 2 8, 684.3 
Urban _.-- du catgbene pees 742, 568, 514 364, 218, 522 438. 2 197. 6 635.8 
Interstate__ --- dbasennanb’s 94, 321, 293 51, 966, 097 | 200. 6 535.1 735.7 
DE cnewcumnsteecensrte 1, 762,651,846 | 895,121,364 | 3,477.9 | | 6,577.9 10, 055. 8 


PROJECTS IN PLANS APPROVED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION STATUS ON FEB. 1, 1956 


Primary ; ab $110, 412,390 | $57, 493, 715 180. 1 294.8 474.9 
Urban z | 247,863, 151 118, 920, 461 68. 7 39.9 108. 6 
Interstate _ - 242, 969, 798 143, 854, 663 285. 1 700. 2 085.3 


NN Jail tess shied | 601, 245, 339 320, 268, 839 533. 9 1,034.9 | 1, 568.8 


Mr. Fatton. I wonder if we could not meet until 12:30 and then 
adjourn until 2 and come back this afternoon to hear Mr. Curtis 
and Mr, Turner and the Bureau, and also the State siighwary officials ? 
Is there any objection to that? I am trying to finish ‘with the Secre- 
tary here. 

Mr. Scudder, do you have an questions ? 

First, Mr. Secretary, let me ask you do you have any objection 
to releasing your statement? I know we will be asked for it by the 
press after this meeting is over. 

Secretary Weeks. I had not contemplated releasing it. I under- 
stood this was an executive session. But if you want to it is all right 
with me. 

Mr. Fation. It is a quasi-executive session and I know we are 
going to be asked for it. If there is any objection, we will not. 

Secret ary Weeks. It is quite all right. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr, Secretary, I appreciate very much the fine state- 
ment you have rendered and your answers to the questions asked. 
Last year when the bill was before our committee, the bill did carry 
a provision for reimbursement to the States for toll roads and for 
highways built by the States that came up to interstate standards. 
It was my information that the State of New York waived any claim 
on the reimbursability features, the State representatives from Cali- 
fornia stated to me they did not want to impede the progress of this 
program, they would rather forget the amount of money they had 
spent, which would amount to about 40 percent of the gas tax col- 
lected by the State of California and spend on the interstate high- 
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way in that State. They said they would rather waive reimburse- 
ment and ‘go ahead with the program, because they would be able 
to save 40 percent of all the gas tax paid in California that was now 
being expended on the Interstate System and that money could be 
used for construction of primary and secondary roads. 

Now I see we have gotten into an impasse which possibly might 
affect the passage of this bill. We want a highway bill. 1 do not 
think it is fair to pay California, New York, or Ohio, any money out 
of current receipts, but I do feel there is a possibility of being reim- 
bursed for the amount of their State’s outlay and that it could be 
reimbursed at a time when we had completed our interstate system. 

I do not believe it should be taken off the top. I think it should be 
taken out at a time when construction was fairly well completed. First 
let us build our highways and then set up a provision in the bill for 
repayment at the end of the period of construction. The taxes will 
increase over a period of 10 years, this would not retard construc- 
tion. If we could provide that when the construction of the inter- 
state highway were seventy-five percent completed, we then would 
start making reembursement payments, an equity would result. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Scupper. I am asking the question and possibly he has an 
answer. 

Secretary Werks. I have not thought of it that way, Mr. Con- 
gressman, because I had personally felt that neither bill last year 
carried any reimbursement feature. In fact, last year, as I recall it, 
that was one of the features of the proposal that met with the greatest 
disfavor. Obviously you can do anything you want to pay for in this 
area. If you wanted the reimbursement feature—personally I can 
see no occasion to reimburse on toll roads anyway, but on the free 
roads that might be included in the system, if you wanted to develop 
a reimbursable feature and provided the money I would think your 
suggestion of putting it on the end of the line was the best. 

Mr. Scupper. At that do you believe that arrangement could be 
worked out? Private enterprise is engaging in the venture of build- 
ing toll roads. I do not think they should be paid a premium, but as 
I understand it, their franchise has a termination date. At the end of 
that period they revert to the State. 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. If we could pick up at some point for instance, if 
there was a 20-year bond at the end of 10 years nearly half would have 
been paid, the Federal Government could pick up the remaining obli- 
gation and make it a free public highway. 

Secretary Werks. You could do that. 

Mr. Scupper. I wonder if there is some plan by which that could 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. If all of the money is used that is set up in this bill, 
then where would you get additional money to do what you speak 
of doing? 

Mr. Scupper. Is this a tax to be applied for 10 years only ? 

Mr. Dempsey. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Scupper. Then we should provide to extend the tax. Most of 
this tax will be developed from increased use. In other words, I would 
say about two-thirds of it comes from taxes now in effect. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you will probably find before you are through 
some of this tax has to go for maintenance too, because this is a terrific 
eee: I think you ati to set up something where it could be paid 
0 

Mr. Scupper. I believe a program could be set up where the State 
of New York and other States involved could be paid off. I believe a 
reasonable extension could be effected to take care of the payoff after 
the job had been completed, so that the States can be reimbursed. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scupprer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Secretary, you said a few minutes ago in response 
to one of my questions, in determining the total cost of rebuilding the 
40,000 miles of the Interstate Sy stem there had been taken into con- 
sideration the fact that a segment of that 40,000 miles had already 
been improved to the standards required. What puzzles me is the 
fact that in the bill that the administration sent down last year the 
cost for improving that system was about the same as provided in 
the Fallon bill, namely, around $27 billion in total. Yet that very 
same bill provided for reimbursements for toll roads. Where did you 
expect to get the money to provide for paying those reimbursements 
under that bill ? 

Mr. Becker. By the sale of bonds. 

Mr. Scnerer. No. There were no bonds to be sold. 

Mr. Becker. In the administration bill there were bonds. 

Secretary Weeks. As I said in the first instance, General Clay’s 
answer to that, as I recall it, was that there was a 10 percent give-and- 
take in the estimates. Having looked at the estimates a year later— 
and I believe his estimates were made in the fall of 1954—having 
looked at the estimates a year later we are convinced there is not that 
leeway there. If you are going to do this job it looks like a $27 billion 
job without any provision for reimbursement. That is as close as I 

can get for you. I will get the information and submit it to the com- 
mittee, but that is as close as I can come right here and now. 

(The information is as follows :) 

In determining the cost of improving the Interstate System, the States sub- 
mitted estimates of the cost of completing the construction of that portion of 
the system not adequate on December 31, 1954, for the traffic expected in 1974 or 
which by 1964 would become inadequate for 1974 traffic. Adequacy of sections 
expected to be retained in service was determined entirely on their location 
and geometric and structural condition. If a road was so located as to be 
logically integrated into the completed system, and met the prescribed stand- 
ards, its costs were not included in the estimate of needs. Accordingly, costs 
of road mileage already considered adequate whether toll or free, were not in- 
cluded in the estimated cost of completing the Interstate System. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Secretary, would you yield to me for a moment? 
I understand you are very much pressed for time at this point. If 
there are any questions that might come up with this committee in the 
future, will you be available to come up again ¢ 

Secretary Werks. I will be delighted to come. 

Mr. Gentry. What about our colleague, Mr. Schwengel! He has 
not had an opportunity to question the witness. 
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Chairman Bucxtey. I would like to ask if Mr. Scudder is right in 
the statement he made about New York State. One witness appeared 
before this committee and made the statement, “Let bygones be by- 
gones” when I mentioned the thruway. That was Commissioner 
Moses of the State of New York who made that statement. I spoke 
to Governor Harriman and he said that Mr. Moses made that state- 
ment, but Mr. Harriman said Mr. Moses was not authorized by him 
to appear before this committee and the one to appear before this com- 
mittee would be the commissioner of public works. What Moses has 
under his jurisdiction are the parkways in the city of New York, and 
not the public highways. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Did you have 
any questions of the Secretary, Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwence.. Just one brief question and maybe it will bring out 
the whole picture. I think it will, but before I make any statement 
I want to say to you, Mr. Secretary, I believe the majority of our pub- 
lic employees are very loyal and I respect them highly. Here in this 
case there is no exception. You handled yourself in a very fine manner 
in a very difficult situation, and I for one appreciate it very much. 

My question has to do with the paragraph at the top of page 3 in 
your prepared statement, where you made the statement relative to the 
40,000 miles that it represented 1.2 percent of the total mileage of 
roads and you point out the vastness of the program and how it ap- 
proaches and reaches cities of 50,000 population and has carried a 
load of one-seventh of the traffic. In making up that figure of one- 
seventh, is that one-seventh of the number of vehicles ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is vehicle-miles. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Vehicle-miles? Does that mean ton-miles, or 
what ? 

Secretary Werks. No. 

Mr. Scuwence.. That is the number of vehicle-miles, or the number 
of vehicles. If there were a way—and maybe you have the figures 
on this—if we could measure the ton-miles of traffic over this system 
what amount or what percent would that one-seventh be increased 
to? Do you have any figures on that? Would it be a substantial 
increase ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We do not have any figures on that. We can make 
an estimate. I feel certain it will be increased because the heavy truck 
travel is on these routes. 

Mr. Scuwence.. If those figures are available I think it will be 
valuable for us in this committee to have it when we consider the 
bill. 

Secretary Week. We will see what we can do. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Ton-mile data are available covering only truck operations on rural roads. 
It is estimated that truck operations on the rural portion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem account for 17 percent of the vehicle-miles of truck operations on all rural 
roads, and about 22 percent of the ton-miles of truck operations on all rural roads. 


Mr. Scuwencer. One-seventh is the figure of the traffic now carried 
by the system. That indicates the load now being carried. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. A combination of rural and urban. 

Mr. Scuwence.. I understand that. 

Mr. Curtiss. About one-fifth of the rural traffic. 
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Mr. Scuwencet. I understand. Is it pessible to anticipate what 
the percent would be when this system is completed ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. We can make an estimate. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think we testified we would anticipate a 50 per- 
cent increase if the Interstate System is completed to modern 
standards. 

Mr. Scuwence.. I wonder if you could give us a figure of what 
percent it would be of the traffic. 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. Somewhere between 20 and 22 percent. 

Mr. Becker. I have one question. You have been very generous and 
I did not ask a question before but just made a statement. First I 
want to say to the Secretary he has been very generous in letting the 
members of the committee who are not on the subcommittee ask 
questions. 

Mr. Secretary, I certainly appreciate your appearance here and the 
manner in which you have answered questions. I want to get just 
one point set in my mind in connection with the reimbursement feature. 

Mr. Buckley and I are harping on New York State because our 
interests are there, as well as your interests. This New York State 
Thruway is costing us, outside of certain costs to the State govern- 
ment to get the thing started, over $900 million. If we were to take 
Mr. Gentry’s statement, or anyone else’s, that to reimburse and pay off 
the bonds on the question of the percentage that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to pay under the bill—90 and 10 on those systems that 
are partially complete or complete before a certain date in 1954—we 
would only get 70 percent. Am I correct, Captain Curtiss ? 

Mr, Curtiss. I think so. 

Mr. Brecker. We would reimburse 70 percent. New York State 
would be reimbursed only $500 million. We would only get money to 
pay off 500 or 600 million ‘dollars in bonds. New York State would 
be stuck for $300 million or $400 million to pay off the bonds out of 
the treasury. So if we make it a free road, as you have in this argu- 
ment, we will have to put up another $300 or $400 million. It cannot be 
done. That is why the reimbursement feature was written in the bill 
last year, so that we would be able to keep it a toll highway and pay it 
off and use that money to do the other jobs which are so vitally neces- 
sary in building highw: ays in New York State. 

We have not been behind in building highways in New York State. 

Do you get my point, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Yes; I do, but I say to you I do not think you will 
get this Interstate Highway System as presently envisaged unless you 
provided more money than you are now thinking about to do it, to 
cover the reimbursement features. I can see myself no reason to reim- 
burse for toll roads. I have completely come to that point in my 
thinking. A toll road doesn’t cost the State anything. 

Mr. Becker. But we lose 600 miles. We are entitled to 1,236 miles 
under this document. 

I will desist from further questioning at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fatton. Could we call the meeting to order and resume the 
hearing on the regular Federal-Aid Highway Act for 1958 and 1959, 
which is also dealing with the possibility of having the Interstate 
System in the same act? 

Captain Curtiss, do you have a statement you would like to make on 
the bill we are using as a vehicle and considering now? 

Captain Curtiss. No; I have no special statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatxion. You have no statement to make on that bill. You con- 
sider the Secretary’s statement the statement from your Department? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. So your purpose in being here now is to answer any 
questions on that, on the present bill, or the present law, that the mem- 
bers might want to ask. Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I will just pass for the present. Iam a little confused 
about this. I would like to ask one question, though, Captain. 

Under the urban category in 1958 and 1959, that is urban other 
than interstate urban. Is that right? 

Mr. Corrttss. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. So if it is used any place on the interstate it is simply 
getting the dollars that they would get on the primary or anything 
else ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. It is to be used either on the extension 
of the secondary system, or primary system through urban areas. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Captain, I believe you heard Secretary Weeks’ state- 
ment this morning that in his opinion there was no need of recertifying 
the statement relative to the Inter-American Highway. Would that 
be in accord with your views? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; we think the 1954 act covered that fully. 

Mr. McGrecor. Even to the extent that although the authorization 
may expire and it is a fact that the appropriations are not made, it 
would still be mandatory for the appropriations to be made? 

= Curtiss. We fee] that the authorization is still good and is still 
effective. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to go into another 
section of the bill. We are going to confine it to the interstate. 

Mr. Fatton. They got all the way through the bill this morning. 
If there are any questions you want to ask on the second section of 
the bill I think it is perfectly permissible, and this is the time to do it, 
unless the committee wants to go through this section of the bill and 
call the Bureau back on the second section. 

Mr. Curtiss. We will be glad to come back at any time. I said I 
had no personal statement to make, Mr. Chairman, but I would like 
to emphasize Secretary Weeks’ suggestion about a provision for reap- 
praisal. It is also recommended by the State highway officials that we 
have a reappraisal of the cost of completing the Interstate System in 
2 years, and then at intervals, because that will adjust any of these dis- 
crepancies or what appear to be discrepancies that may have crept in 
through any of the estimates. 

Mr. Fatxton. When you talk about discrepancies, Captain Curtiss, 
do you mean the estimated cost ? 
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Mr. Curtiss. That is right. If they are estimated too low or if it is 
too high. In 2 years we will have actual cost figures based on contracts 
that have been let and it will be possible to make a closer estimate. 
Also we can include the 2,300 miles that have been added. 

Mr. McGrecor. Captain, if we are going to ask questions I would 


like to refer you to page 21, section 12, of this particular bill, H. R. 
8836, on line 8. Itsays: 


It is hereby declared to be the sense of Congress that all segments of the 
Federal-aid highway system should be improved to standards adequate to meet 
the needs of national defense and the national economy at the earliest practicable 


date. 

That wording would take out the section of Public Law 350 which 
gives authority for the local highway engineer to certify that the 
project will meet the needs of the community, and therefore it would 
become eligible to Federal funds. If you leave it the way it is, is this 
statement correct: Before we could participate in Federal funds back 
in a community that does not meet Federal specifications, we would 
have to agree to build this structure to Federal specifications. You 
are repealing a certain section of Public Law 350. 

Mr. Jones. Will you state the substance of the section you are re- 
ferring to? 

Are you referring to the exception you had put in the bill about 
secondary roads? 

Mr. SGuianie That is right. And I am of the opinion if you 
leave section 12 in as it affects the Federal-aid highway system you 
are repealing that section of the law. 

Mr. Jones. You would have to have something in the law, would 
you not, to preserve the other requirements of the Bureau of Public 
Roads to meet certain criteria and standards? 

Mr. McGrecor. You leave the law as it is in Public Law 350, be- 
cause it is already established there. My thought was if they wanted 
to make it on the national highways that is perfectly all right, as far 
as I am concerned, but when you say the Federal-aid highway system 
you are going back to the secondary, farm-to-market roads, and I am 
not in accord with the farm-to-market roads being forced to qualifying 
under Federal specifications in order to get Federal funds. 

Mr. Curtiss. If this wording were changed to the national system 
it would eliminate that. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is my thought. I would go along with the 
national system. 

Mr. Fatton. If you amend it to the national] defense interstate sys- 
tem, would you take care of it? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be in accord with that, but if you leave it in 
there as now written I will have to move half of the corn cribs of my 
district, because we would not have 250 feet of right-of-way. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Curtiss, are you saying that section 12 is in lieu of 
the section the gentleman just referred to? 

Mr. Curtiss. I doubt if it is intended to be. On my first reading 
of this I thought they were referring only to the Interstate Sy stem, 
but as it reads it would include the secondary system. 

Mr. Jones. The only exception I see Mr. McGregor is talking about 


is the exception written in the 1954 act, only applying to the secondary 
or farm-to-market roads. 
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Mr. McGrecor. It was my intention it would only apply to the 
secondary or farm-to-market, but when they use the term Federal- 
aid then they are taking it all i in that farm-to-market includes. 

Mr. Fation. I might say whether this language is wrong or not, I 
think the intent was just to confine it to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Jonges. Mr. MeGregor’s point is well taken then; is it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. “Howev er, Mr. McGregor, I do not think to 
meet the needs of national defense we would need the same standards 
on the secondary roads that we need on the Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. That was my thought, but when you say Federal 
aid, that takes in all types of roads. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would no objection if we just strike it 
out or mark it national highway system instead of Federal-aid system ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No objection Viera, 

Mr. Fatton. Would this have any effect on national defense at 
all? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faxon. I might say to the gentleman from Ohio we will make 
a note of that and when we start to write up the bill that can be 
amended. 

Mr. McGrecor. That ismy thought. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Any other questions, Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Bucktey. No questions. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Curtiss, is it fair to say that the Interstate System 
is largely a limited-access system ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Who determines what limits shall be granted on this 
system? Is it you, of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or the States, or all three of you cooperating ? 

Mr. Curriss. It has been the policy of the Bureau of Public Roads 
to accept as standards suitable for Federal-aid projects, the standards 
set up by the American Association of State Highway Officials. Those 
standards are established by joint action of ‘all the States and the 
Bureau, and we would accept those standards as being appropriate 
for the improvement of the Interstate System, or any other Federal- 
aid system for which they set up standards. 

Mr. Donpvero. Has that worked satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. No difficulty about it ? 

Mr. Curtiss. None whatever. Occasionally there has been ques- 
tions raised about details of a particular project, but by and large it 
has been most satisfactory. 

Mr. Donpero. One more question. If this bill becomes law, how 
will the different States get their portion to begin work under the In- 
terstate System ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The funds would be apportioned just as we appor- 
tioned the regular Federal aid. It would be made available to them 
and the same provisions that apply to the regular Federal-aid funds 
would apply to these, in that they would obligate them as soon as the 
funds are apportioned. 
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Mr. Donpero. Only on a different ratio. 

Mr. Curtiss. The difference would be in the matching ratio. 

Mr. Donpero. 90-10. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreeor. Could I ask one more question? I am referring to 
page 24, section 16. They strike out the clause whereby you hold 
public hearings when you relocate a road. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. If that remains in there, then if I lived on a road 
and they decided to relocate it I would have no opportunity of appear- 
ing before the committee at a public hearing to determine as to 
whether it is necessary to move that road. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is the practice of many of the States, if not all, to 
hold public hearings. This section 13 applies not to the Bureau, but 
to the State highway departments. They must certify to the Bureau 
in connection with any proposed bypass that they have held public 
hearings. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may read it, it says— 
shall not be applicable to projects constructed on the National System. 


That refers to hearings. In other words, if we are on the National 
System and they want to relocate it or bypass a town, you do not have 
to hold public hearings but they can come in and do it. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is my understanding of the intention of this sec- 
tion and the effect of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to make myself plain on this. It seems to 
me if you hold public hearings for forest highways and mountain 
trails you should certainly be entitled to hold public hearings when 
you bypass a community or a business place. 

Mr. Jones. You mean the Bureau of Public Roads should hold pub- 
lic hearings? 

Mr. McGrecor. No. The highway director would hold public hear- 
ings if they are going to bypass a town. That is under the existing law. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. McGreecor. But under the new section on the Interstate System, 
if you are on the Interstate System there will be no public hearings 
held, but if you are on a primary or secondary or farm-to-market road 
there would be hearings held. 

Mr. Curtiss. I would not say, Mr. McGregor, no hearings will be 
held, but I would say the law would not require they be held. Many 
States will hold them. 

Mr. McGrecor. I did not want to take the time of the committee, 
but I wanted to clear it up. Iam not in favor of that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Captain Curtiss, do you recommend that provision? 
Let me ask you this question and put it in a different manner. Have 
you been approached by any of the State highway officials to delete 
the section where the public hearings would have to be held on the 
Interstate System? Have you been asked to delete it because of delays. 

Mr. Curtiss. No, we have had no such representation that I recall. 

Mr. Faxon. I will save that question for the State highway officials. 

Mr. Curtiss. I was going to suggest that the State people are here 
and you can ask them that. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if I could ask one more question. Even if 
the hearings were held, the highway director still has the ee to say 


“No.” Iam saying that I think the hearings should be held to give a K 
chance to the people to get it off their chest. If we come in with an i 
interstate system, in my opinion, and we do not give an opportunity to ; 
be heard, then we do not even get a chance to appeal before you are ‘ 
moving in. Hy 
Mr. Fation. Exception noted. 1 
Mr. Donpero. There is one thing Mr. Curtiss said which did not + 
quite ring clear in my mind. Did you intend to say that regardless 4 
of this provision the Federal Government really does not hold any tf 
ia 


hearings? 
Mr. Curtiss. That is correct. 
Mr. Donpero. It is all done by the States? ‘ 
Mr. Curtiss. We do not hold nearings on a Federal-aid project. It i 
is a requirement for the State highway department. 
Mr. Donvero. That is all. 
Mr. Dempsey. In answer to Mr. McGregor, you did not mean that 
the funds then will be allocated on this formula for the Interstate 
System, did you? He asked you, if this bill passed this year, how are 
you going to allocate the funds. 
Mr. Curtiss. They will be apportioned, as the term is used, on what- 
ever basis is set up in the bill finally enacted. 
Mr. Dempsey. You do not mean the present allocation. You would 
not allocate it without something in the bill? 
Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. 
Mr. Dempsey. I understood what you were going to do is allocate 
it on the basis of whatever percentage each State had of what you 
appropriated. 
Mr. Curtiss. That is set up in this section on page 11. As it now 
reads : ' 
The sums herein authorized shall be apportioned in the ratio which the esti- ' ‘ 
mated cost of completing the National System in each State bears to the estimated # f 
total cost of completing the National System in all of the States as set forth 4 


in the computations compiled by the Bureau of Public Roads on pages 6 and 7 
of House Document Numbered 120, 84th Congress. : I 


Mr. Dempsey. That was my understanding, but I thought your an- 


swer might confuse me. I though your answer maintained it would , 
be on the formula we have in the 1954 bill, or some other bill. 
Mr. Curtiss. No. It would have to be on whatever method is pre- $ 
scribed in the bill as it is finally enacted. < 
Mr. Fa.Lon. Sometimes we get confused between the first and sec- ‘ 
ond section. In the first section you said the allocation would be t 
on the formula as prescribed in the same way as you have been work- | 
ing on it for many years. The second section is the Interstate Sys- 
tem, which would be a different formula, as prescribed for the Inter- s 
state System. ; P 
Are there any other questions? Mr. Smith. ui 
Mr. Smiru. Mr. Curtiss, Secretary Weeks this morning said he 4s f 
wanted a provision in the bill to allow a reestimate or reevaluation, re 
or something of that nature, in respect to the individual States to } 
build their portion of the road. Is there any other information you : 


have that would warrant a reevaluation of these estimates now? 
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Mr. Curtiss. No. I think the States will be in a better position a 
year or two from now to make that reevaluation. We will have the 
benefit of further studies and we will have the benefit of actual con- 
tract prices for work under the program, and I think it would be 
better to do it then than attempt to do it now. 

Mr. Sairu. Is it not likely any reevaluation, if you approach it in 
the same manner as you got these figures, is going to be upward ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think that is necessarily the case. 

Mr. Smiru. You do not think there is any likelihood of your cost 
being higher, assuming that all of these values, or estimates, are exactly 
accurate as of 2 years ago, or whenever they were received? Is it 
not likely that there w ill be some increase with higher costs of ma- 
terial and personnel ? 

Mr, Curtiss. That is entirely possible, Mr. Smith, but it is equally 
possible that costs would come down. 

Mr. Smiru. Have they come down recently ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Recently they did, a year or two ago. 

Mr. Smiru. And it tended to stabilize. 

Mr. Curriss. And there has been a slight increase in the past few 
months, largely because of the increased cost of steel. 

Mr. SmirH. There is no likelihood that the cost of steel will decrease 
during the period of this program from what we know of it now, is 
there ¢ 


Mr. Curtiss. I do not anticipate any material decrease in the cost 
of steel. 

Mr. Soir. In relationship to what I wanted to get at, if under 
this reevaluation it shows the $24 billion estimate is not going to build 
the Interstate System, what is the plan of the Bureau ! 

Mr. Curtiss. I am sorry, but I did not catch the first part of it. 

Mr. Smiru. Suppose your reevaluation or recomputation, or what- 
ever you call it, where you refigure this, shows the fact that the Inter- 
state System could not be completed under the $25 billion that we 
authorize in this bill. 

Mr. Curtiss. We would have to report that fact back to this com- 
mittee and the Congress. 

Mr. Smrra. Would you recommend that we make up the difference 
in order to complete it? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is looking ahead, but I think once we are launched 
on this program the Congress would want it completed. 

Mr. Smitn. Do you know in your evaluation of these for individual 
States to build the roads, what was your idea of why, for instance, there 
was such a sharp contract in adjacent States on the cost per mile of 
the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Curtiss. They are supposed to be made on the same basis. A 
uniform plan was set up, and where there was much difference, as hap- 
pened in 1 or 2 cases, between adjoining States, we discussed the matter 
with them, and in a few cases there were some adjustments, Part of 
this difference grew out of estimates of population increases. You see, 
for the Interstate System the estimate is based on a project designed 
to be adequate for traffic 20 years from now. Therein is the difference 
that has arisen in some of the previous estimates that Mr. Wright called 
attention to this morning. 
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Mr. Smirn. In relation to the provision of the bill that provides for 
credit to the States for portions of the Interstate System that they 
have completed under the existing matching formulas that meet your 
standards, what provision is there? Would the States just get what- 
ever the projected cost would be, or whatever the cost? 

Mr. Curtiss. It would be the appraised value on the free roads 
and it would follow whatever was prescribed in the act, which sets 
forth different percentages that can be allowed for toll roads. 

Mr. Smiru. I am speaking in reference to the regular roads of today 
that area part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Curtiss. It would be based on an appraisal and there would 
be deducted any Federal aid that might be paid on it. 

Mr. Smirn. Suppose in that State’s estimate, for instance, they 
estimated 10 miles and you gave them $2 million. Then under the 
estimate they turn in they would have gotten $2 million to build 10 
miles which it happens they already built. But your appraisal of it 
shows that they are going to get just $1 million in relation to that. 
What would happen to the extra $1 million? What would happen 
to the difference in your appraisal of the Federal aid and the $2 mil- 
lion they estimate it would cost to build that under this program ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not anticipate we would have any difficulty in 
getting together with the States. In the event we did, the Bureau 
would only approve what they considered was an appropriate amount 
of credit for the State. If the State did not like that they would 
have the right of appeal to the Secretary. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you not think it is likely that that specific situa- 
tion will develop where a State will get credit for something on some 
part of the Interstate System that does meet the standards, and yet 
you estimate an allocation to them would be less than what they turned 
in in getting this figure listed in the House document ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not anticipate that we would have any difficulty 
in reaching an agreement with them. Of course, there is nothing in 
this bill now to cover any such added costs. 

Mr. Smrrn. What do you mean? The type of agreement would be 
they could take that extra money and use it somewhere else. 

Mr. Curtiss. The bill provided they could set it up as a credit and 
then they would submit other projects on the primary system after they 
had utilized all of their current regular Federal-aid funds, primary, 
secondary, and urban, as well as their interstate funds. It could 
only be used for additional Federal-aid projects as the bill is worded 
now, after they have matched all of the other funds. 

Mr. Smrrn. It does not seem you are still getting at what I am 
getting at. 

Chairman Bucktey. Will you yield to me for a question, Mr. Smith ? 
Maybe I am stupid, but I cannot understand this. The total that New 

York State is to receive under this Federal aid is $1,427 million; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Smrrn. That is right. On the interstate. 

Mr. Curtiss. $1,427 million. 

Chairman Bucxtey. And you figure a little over 1,200 miles-plus; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bucxiry. New Jersey is to receive $1,449 million for a 
little over 300 miles, or 350-plus miles; is that right ? 
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Mr. Curtiss. This $1,427 million is the estimate made by New York 
State as the cost of completing the Interstate System in New York. 
It is exclusive of any mileage that it already completed. 

Chairman Buckuey. That is exclusive of any mileage that has been 
completed up to now. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Chairman Buck.ey. It does not include the thruway because that 
has not really been designated yet as an interstate highway; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I am quite certain, Mr. Buckley, that the New York 
estimate excluded the mileage that is now occupied by the thruway, 
in making their estimate. 

Chairman Buckiey. Would you say that the cost per mile is 
cheaper in New York State than in the State of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It would depend on what part of the State. 

Chairman Bucktey. I am talking about any part of the State. 
You know the State of New Jersey. What about the State of Ohio? 
Ohio is in for $1,452 million. That is almost $26 million more than 
the State of New York. The State of Ohio is almost a level State. 
You understand that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is what? 

Chairman Bucxtey. It is almost a level State. You cannot com- 
pare it to the rolling hills of New York State. 

Mr. McGregor. You come down on the Ohio River. 

Mr. Scuerer. You have mountains. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the difference, Mr. Buckley, is because the mile- 
age of the thruway is omitted from the New York estimate. 

Chairman Buckiey. That is omitted, but I have not taken in con- 
sideration the mileage of the thruway. You are talking about 1,200 
miles more to be built in New York State. Always remember that is 
the one State of the Union where it costs more money than in any 
other State to put a highway through it. 

Mr. Fation. That depends on where the highway is being built. 

Chairman Bucktey. It is all a mountainous State, George. 

Mr. Fation. No; Lam not talking about that. You take the city of 
Los Angeles, for instance. It would cost as much or more to build a 
mile of highway there than it would in New York. If the mileage is 
upstate it is cheaper than if it is downstate. It is according to where 
the mileage is; is that right, Captain ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatxon. Are you through, Mr. Smith ¢ 

Mr. Soiru. I am hoping that I am going to get a different or more 
lucid answer from Captain Curtiss. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. George. 

Mr. Georce. No questions. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwrtn. No questions. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. Captain Curtiss, I notice on this sheet- you now have 
estimated $402 million for the State of Oklahoma. I could be wrong, 
but I thought I was advised by the Oklahoma authorities that that 
estimate was based on the completion of 809 miles. Again, 200 miles 
of it is becoming a toll road. Let us assume that you have this report 
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coming in here a year from now and this figure is revised to include 
only the 600 miles you are going to have to build, which will then cut 
down the $402 million to some other figure. Then how would that 
work in the apportionment of Oklahoma’s funds in the next several 
years that follow ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The apportionments under this reappraisal would be 
adjusted so that the States could progress in the improvement of the 
Interstate System at a uniform rate, so that they could all complete 
and finance it within the period of authorization. 

Mr. Sreep. In other words, in the first year our share will be based 
on the estimated cost of the whole 800 miles, but in the second year we 
would be cut down to the 600-mile basis ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Whatever was necessary to complete the system. 

Mr. Sreep. At the same time that applies to all of the States that 
have any toll roads, and you absorb all of those estimates that the re- 
port a year from now would eliminate. You are cutting them all down 
in their proportionate amounts as listed here, and you would have a 
total estimated cost at the end of a year from now when the new re- 
ports come in of much less than $24 billion. Would you reduce that 
figure in proportion so that these apportionments would still work 
out percentagewise, or would you keep apportioning the $24 billion 
regardless of the fact that the total estimated amounts from the sev- 
eral States would be less than $24 billion ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We would apportion them on the basis of the new 
estimates. With the amounts authorized it might provide for a 

Mr. Streep. You get the new estimates from the 48 States and add 
them up and the percent would be on that new total and not the per- 
cent of the total of $24 billion here. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streep. Do you agree in these cases where facilities have already 
been constructed and not yet made officially a part of the Interstate 
System, it is cheaper to give the States some credit for it and not build 
a new facility, than it would be to build the facility as now contem- 
plated? How are you going to get the Oklahoma toll roads on this 
system if the State does not ask for them ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Sreep. Let him answer that. As I understand this bill, those 
particular highways would become a part of the Interstate System 
only upon the application of the State and your approval. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. That is required to make it officially 
a part of the Interstate System, but traffic is going to use that route 
anyway. 

Mr. Sreep. Suppose the State of Oklahoma does not ask you to put 
those roads on the system and goes ahead and builds another road 
beside it ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The approximate route of the system is already desig- 
nated for Oklahoma and every other State. The exact location is not. 
But if the State just failed to submit information to us showing the 
exact location of it, while in effect it would be on the Interstate System 
it would not be officially on our records. 

Mr. Steep. $402 million is what it takes the 809 miles of Interstate 
System in Oklahoma. If the State never mentions a toll road to you, 
would you not have to allocate to them the funds they would need to 
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build that 800 miles, but could you do anything to prevent them from 
building another road right beside the toll road ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes; because we would not be justified in approving 
a new road parallel to the toll road. 

Mr. Sreep. ‘Then the fact that the toll road can only become a part 
of the Interstate System at the request of the State has no bearing 
here, because you are going to decide whether it is in there or not. 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think the State would want to build a route 
parallel to the toll road to the same standards, because I do not think 
there is traffic enough there to support the two, and it would ruin the 
toll road. 

Mr. Srrev. | know that, but if you have some situation like that, 
what could you do about it? All I am trying to point out, Captain 
Curtiss, is the fact that we are doing what I think is an injustice to a 
State which has already built a substantial part of this system on its 
own account and where no credit is allowed to them for it. I think 
you have penalized a State which built one-fourth of its system with- 
out any cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Curtiss. I am not penalizing any State. We are going to fol- 
low whatever this final law says. 

Mr. Streep. Your superior this morning opposed the idea of giving 
any credit for it, so that is why I said “you.” 

Mr. Curtiss. I think he expressed very clearly and fully the philos- 
ophy of that. These toll roads in Oklahoma and other States are fi- 
nanced, I think most of them, by revenue bonds, and they are paid 
for not from taxation on the people of the State but by whoever uses 
the road. I have helped pay for the Oklahoma Turnpike by paying 
toll for riding over it. 

Mr. Streep. They are paid for by the same people who will pay taxes 
for the rest of the roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. They are going to pay double. 

Mr. Sreep. Yes. 

Mr. Scurrer. They will pay the tax too. 

Mr. Streep. And the operator of the motor vehicle. In those cases 
those using the particular road a lot—the local people who are going 
to use it more—are to that extent paying double for those roads. 

Chairman Bucxtey. I think you did not understand me this morn- 
ing when I stated the New York Thruway is losing about $50 million 
a year, Captain. Even with the tolls that are coming in they are still 
losing. It is correct that they have revenue bonds issued, but the 
State of New York guaranteed those bonds, so the State of New 
York will pay a loss of $50 million a year, and you will declare that 
to be on the Interstate Highway with over 500 miles already con- 
structed. 

Mr. Curtiss. In that event, Mr. Buckley, it would cost the State— 
I did not understand that that is the situation. It was my under- 
standing the throughway was doing very well and it would pay out the 
bonds during their life, and also the cost of operation. 

Chairman Bucktiry. Who said it is doing very well ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not know that I can quote any authority from 
memory, but I have seen statistics. I think I have read that some- 
where. We will check on that. 
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Chairman Buckuey. You know, you have to have 40,000 cars going 
the full distance of 500 miles at a cent and a half a mile to make that 
throughway pay. You have to have that number of cars every day. 

Mr. Curtiss. I would like to repeat what the Secretary suggested 
this morning, namely, that if in its wisdom the Congress decides to 
reimburse the States who have built both free and toll roads, then cog- 
nizance ought to be taken of the fact that funds in this bill are not in 
sufficient amount in our judgment to cover that additional cost. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are they not the same funds, though, that you rec- 
ommended last year, Captain ? 

Mr. Steep. In the case of my State, I am sure, and some others you 
have in here, $402 million, which in my estimation was enough to 
build 800 miles. You are actually going to build only 600 miles so 
you do not need the $400 million. Whatever credit the road already 
built will get will cut this $400 million down to $300 million. If you 
gave the State any credit at all that is less than $100 million, it is not 
added to this $24 billion total, but deducted from it to the extent that 
there is a credit allowed in the estimate here. Isthat true? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is correct to the extent that the State estimated 
for the construction of that section that has since built as a toll road. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is not what the Secretary said. 

Mr. Fation. Could we have a little order ? 

Have you any more questions, Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Streep. I am not winning this argument. I might as well quit 
here. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did not the Secretary this morning testify exactly 
just the opposite of your answer given to Mr. Steed’s last question ? 
Did not the Secretary say this morning that the cost of the freeway 
or toll road had been already deducted from the amount of the cost 
of the rebuilding the Interstate System in that particular State? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think he said it in exactly that language. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Curtiss. The costs were not included on any section of the 
Interstate System that was already improved to adequate standards; 
such sections were omitted from the estimates. 

Mr. Scurrer. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is not exactly the same thing. 

(The information is as follows:) 

For Oklahoma, the cost of the toll road between Tulsa and Oklahoma City was 


not inelnded in the estimate; the estimated cost of the section between Tulsa 
and the Missouri-Oklahoma line was included. 


Mr. Scuerer. I understood him to say insofar as Ohio was con- 
cerned in figuring the cost of rebuilding the Interstate System to the 
standard required, the cost of the Ohio Turnpike of approximately 
$375 million had already been deducted and the amount to be appor- 
tioned to the State under this bill and the bill last year would only take 
care of rebuilding the balance of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is true in any State where the toll road has pro- 
gressed to the point where the State would omit it from the estimate. 
I will check up on Ohio and get the exact situation. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Ohio estimate included $126 million for sections of the Ohio Turnpike to 


be completed after December 31, 1954. The cost of work completed prior to 
December 31, 1954 was not included in the estimate. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Of course, I cannot see how that can be true because, 
as I pointed out this morning, the amount requested for the Interstate 
System last year was $27 billion, which includes the States’ contribu- 
tion. This year it is practically $27 billion. Last year the bill that 
accompanied the request for that amount included a provision which 
provided for reimbursement. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right, and Secretary Weeks explained his 
recollection of General C lay’s statement when that question was asked, 

saying that he thought there was flexibility enough in the estimates to 
cover those costs. Our restudy of the estimates has convinced us that 
there is no such flexibility in the $27 billion estimate. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a fact that 5,000 miles of the 40,000 miles of 
the Interstate System have already been completed, or are in the 
process of completion to the standards required ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is a fair estimate. 

Mr. Jones. Does that 5,000-mile figure include toll roads ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes; it does include toll roads. 

Mr. Curtiss. Our estimate of cost, or the States’ estimate, excluded 
any work completed before December 31, 1954. Any work done since 
that i is in the estimate whether done on toll roads or free roads included 
in this system. 

Mr. Scuerer. What was the total? How many miles? Am I correct 
in saying there were approximately 5,000 miles that had already been 
completed either in freeways or toll roads, that meet the standards? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is about right, but I would like to look into 
the matter and submit a statement covering the situation. 

(The information is as follows:) 


About 3,000 miles of the Interstate Highway System are completed. This 
figure includes about 1,175 miles of toll facilities considered to be on the system. 
In addition, there are some 8,000 miles completed to some degree toward the 
standards for interstate highways. Additional mileage is under construction 
which when completed will meet Interstate System standards or be improved to 
some degree toward these standards, including about 1,400 miles of toll roads 
that may become a part of the Interstate System. The total mileage of Interstate 
System improvements under construction is not a matter of record. 

Mr. Scuerer. The cost of that 5,000 miles would certainly exceed 
10 percent, would it not, if you would be reimbursed for that? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think it would. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiow. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnik. No questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I would like to ask a question on this allocation to the 
States. My understanding has been all the time that this was more of 
a guide and was not a fixed amount that went to the States. It is not a 
direct t appropriation to those States, but is an estimate as submitted by 
them which will fill their needs. 

Is it your idea that if we implement this program, and if Alabama, 
which is down for $420 million, only needs $320 million to complete 
their program in that State, that th: at is what they will draw; but if 
they need $500 million to build the system then that will be applied 
to construct this interregional system through their State ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. That is our thought and the reasoning back 
of suggesting a reappraisal. 
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Mr. Grorce. Then, in other words, what we have here in the grand 
total amount for each State is to be considered only as an estimate, 
and what we plan to do if we pass this legislation is to build 40,000 
miles, or, what is not already built, and expend whatever money it 
takes to be spent in each State to get that system up to standard. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is an excellent statement of the situation. 

Mr. Grorce. Then we should not be too concerned as to how much 
money each State has allocated here if their mileage is going to be 
wee nn their State on a satisfactory interregional standard 

asis ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is what I have been trying to say, but I do not 
know that I have been too successful. 

Mr. Scuerer. We are not too concerned about that, but are con- 
cerned about the mileage already built, that is, Mr. Steel, Mr. Buckley 
and myself. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Curtiss, I understood earlier that you were speaking 
for the Secretary. Therefore I would like to direct your attention 
to page 3 of the Secretary’s statement, in which he says : 

The President’s program for the Interstate System contemplates “completion” 
of a system in accordance with needs and not the “purchase” of one. 

Mr. Curtiss. What was your question about it ? 

Mr. Jones. I am going to ask you a question about it but I am going 
to refer you to that statement. Under the act of 1944 it was designated 
that there would be an Interstate System of 40,000 miles. As a re- 
sult of discussions between the Bureau of Public Roads, the State 
highway departments, and the Department of Defense, you have con- 
cluded that those 40,000 miles of road would be proclaimed on a map 
designating the routes of Interstate System. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Why does the Secretary make the designation that a 
State that completes the highways to the standards of the interstate 
criteria on the same routes designated by the Bureau of Public Roads— 
why does he say that would be a purchase of an existing interstate 
system / 

Mr. Curtiss. I think his reference was if reimbursement for the 
cost of a completed section was made that it would be paying for a 
road already built, and our estimates were based in accordance with 
the directive of the Congress on the cost of completing the Interstate 
System, which would exclude those sections which had already been 
built. 

Mr. Jones. Why would you think it would be a purchase of one 
when, through the life of the entire program of the Interstate System 
you have been trying to accelerate the system and therefore the routes 
that have been designated on the Interstate System that are already 
complete are in the position where the States would not be entitled to 
those freeways which are already in exisence? Why would you con- 
sider that a purchase of the road ? 

If you are going to build the rest of the roads that connect with it 
to the same standards and the same designs you would have the Inter- 
state System completed throughout the country, would you not? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore it would be just as much a part of the Inter- 
state System as if a new section of that road were added. 
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Mr. Curtiss. That is correct. 
Mr. Jones. Therefore you make the distinction between the pur- 
chase on the one hand and the completion of the Interstate System on 
the other for the simple reason that it has not been completed with the 
other section which requires a huge expenditure of Federal funds be- 
fore you complete it, to the extent of 90 percent. Is that right? 

Mr. Curtiss. If I understand what you are saying, I think I agree 
with you. This question of purchase could be restated to say you are 
reimbursing a State for something that has already been done, rather 
than providing to build the uncompleted portions of the system. 

Mr. Jones. But I thought the whole theme of the Interstate System 
was to get a defense network of highways on which large blocks or 
distances or numbers would be accommodated to transport vehicles 
from one terminal to the other containing the principal locations of 
our population. If you accomplished that objective, is it not just as 
certain and just as sure as if you were constructing a new highway; so, 
therefore, the inequities it would bring about to a State that has al- 
ready accomplished the objective indicate it may be entitled to reim- 
bursement as a matter of equity ? 

Mr. Steep. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Is it not true in the President’s message, in the Clay Commission 
report last year, they approved the very thing we are arguing for 
here today ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I think you are right. 

Mr. Sreep. They took into consideration exactly the spirit of the 
statement that Congressman Jones just stated. 

Mr. Curtiss. The Secretary stated this morning that that had been 
reconsidered and the estimates restudied and there were no funds in 
this bill to reimburse the States for the sections already built, and he 
emphasized 

Mr. Jones. He considered that a purchase. 

Mr. Curtiss. If the committee and Congress decided to reimburse 
the States there should be additional funds for that. 

Mr. Steep. He used the same figure of $24 billion all the way 
through. It was my impression it was included in the 40,000-mile fig- 
ure to begin with. Now we say several thousand miles aré out and the 
figure still stays at $24 billion. 

Mr. Scuerer. Suppose the State this year, before this bill is passed, 
builds 5 miles of road to the standards required. If we passed this bill 
this month, then next month the Federal Government would reim- 
burse them for 5 miles; whereas this year it will not. Is it not as 
simple as that? It is no different. Next year we are going to pur- 
chase it. You could use the word “purchase” then. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a departure from the whole principle since the 
inception of the Interstate System of roads and have we not by prior 
acts encouraged the States to participate in placing State funds on the 
Interstate System? Has that not been the theory of encouraging the 
State highway departments to construct the roads on the Interstate 
System ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, wait a minute. And has it not been the principle 
throughout the life of the Interstate System that the States be en- 
couraged to construct the interstate roads ? 
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Mr. Curtiss. Yes, they have been encouraged. 

Mr. Jones. And if we carry out the principle of the very theme of 
this bill, which is to build these large interstate networks of roads, we 
would be negating the whole principle which has been enunciated by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and by the Congress. Do you not feel that 
that would be an act of departure from the principles that we have 
adhered to throughout the years ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. If we encouraged the States to use their other money 
on the Interstate System 

Mr. Jongs. Oh, no. I am talking about what has taken place in the 
past. We have encouraged these States to accelerate the work on the 
Interstate System of ro: ads. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So therefore, when they act expeditiously in trying to 
carry out an interstate road system, then we come back and say to the 

various States that have constructed these roads and who have kept 
them freeways, “Right now you are going to be penalized because we 
are not going to give up the same credit we will give to new roads in 
your States. ¥ 

Mr. Curtiss. If this bill were enacted as it is now worded, the State 
will be reimbursed or get credit for those sections that have been built. 

Mr. Jones. But according to the Secretary this morning, he came 
out in opposition to that section that would reimburse the States. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right, and I am not saying anything contrary 
tothat. The Secretary 

Mr. Jones. Well, what are you saying, Captain? I am afraid I am 
not following you. 

Mr. Curtiss. I said if this bill is enacted as written—— 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtiss. Those States will get credit. The Secretary pointed 
out in that event it should be done with the understanding there is no 
money in the bill for it. There is nothing in this authorization to 
cover such extra costs. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean to tell the committee that the estimates 
that you have submitted to the committee in the last year, and which 
you are submiting here now, took into account that the States would 
not be reimbursed for the roads they have already constructed ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That question was not up, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, but this matter was up. The figures you sub- 
mitted were based on the estimates of the requirement to construct 
40,000 miles of road ; were they not ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, section 13 of the 1954 act directed the Bureau in 
cooperation with the States to make an estimate of what it would 
cost to complete 
Mr. Jones. What date was it when you got those estimates? 

Mr. Curtiss. As of December 31, 1954. 

Mr. Jones. Do I understand you to say that the figures of estimates 
of costs submitted to this committee by the Clay report did not con- 
template the construction of 40,000 miles of interstate road system ? 
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After all, this is the first time that I have heard it did not include the 
40,000 miles of roads. 

Mr. Curtiss. It included the 40,000 miles in the system. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. But this bill makes no provision in funds for covering 
the cost of roads already built. It provides for reimbursing, but there 
are no funds in the $25 billion. 

Mr. Jones. I would appreciate it if at some subsequent time you 
furnished the committee with the figures on the amount of funds that 
would be required to reimburse the States for those roads on the Inter- 
state System that have been constructed that will meet the standards 
and specifications of the Interstate System in the localities where they 
have been constructed. 

Mr. Curtiss. We could make an estimate of that. It would have to 
be just that, and not too accurate, because we have no accurate records 
of work that the States may have done with their own funds on this 
system. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

I want to ask you about another section of the bill. Is the Bureau 
of Public Roads in favor of the section of the bill which will make 
repayments to the utilities for relocating their properties now on the 
rights-of-way ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We are in favor of reimbursing the States for the Fed- 
eral share of whatever part of the cost of adjusting the utilities the 
States pay themselves under their State laws. 

Mr. Jones. Would there be any need of putting any legislation in 
this bill to accomplish that purpose 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then therefore you are opposed to this section vot the 
bill which will make the relocation of a utility in the State of Ala- 
bama, and other States that do not recognize the property rights, and 
which is not an item of reimbursement for those States, an item of 
reimbursement ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. We feel those matters should be left to the States. 

Mr. Jones. Have you made any estimate of the costs of what this 
would mean on the Interstate System and the A-B-C roads? 

Mr. Curtiss. Your question is if we paid for the adjustment of 
utilities ? 

Mr. Jones. Right. 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think we have an accurate estimate on that 
but it would be very high. 

Mr. Jones. Could you give us your best guess on it ? 


Mr. Curtiss. I will be glad to put something in the record on it. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Based on data furnished by public utility companies for the report “Public 
Utility Relocation Incident to Highway Improvement,” published as House Doc- 
ument No. 127, 84th Congress, Ist session, the utility relocation cost less better- 
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ment for the program provided by H. R. 8836 would amount in total to $1.1 
billion. By classes of funds the data are as follows: 
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penditure, “ utility relo- 
Class of funds a per dollar of oie oot . 
fpition | “Sfeents) | ment (al 
Interstate System__............-.-- 5 Lian weds abe grrcily wea oalintesedl 27.5 2 32 638 1 
Federal aid primary --------.---- a le aCe 9.1 2 32 21 I 
Federal aid secondary -__-.--------- 2 ghe sb bapb i cneedse 6.1 1. 45 88 
I Soin bi enincin ence nad de eneessupintpdclancimdnebe 5.2 3 91 203 1 
Wide dicks ckctet boise delist aed 47.9 2 38 1, 140 ] 
a . a 

Mr. SmirH. Will the gentleman yield # ¢ Under the provision in this 1 
bill you are not going to pay any more than you are paying now. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes; that is right, and that would not be a very sizable t 
amount. t 

Mr. Jones. But I understood you to say it would not be necessary t 
to have that language in the bill. , 

Mr. Curtiss. We have been doing what I understand this provides. S 
We are doing that now. If the State law and the franchise under 
which a utility is operating on a public right-of-way requires the State 
to reimburse that utility for any adjustments made on account of new 
highway work, then we pay the Federal pro rata share of that cost. h 

Mr. Jones. Why is that necessary to be in the bill? n 

Mr. Curtiss. It does not as it is now worded. - 

Mr. Jones. What is that? di 

Mr. Curtiss. As it is now worded it does not change in any way our d 
present practice. al 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield ? a 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. d 

Mr. Fation. The intention of the language that you are talking 
about was put in the bill because there had never been an expression wr 
of Congress before on the subject. iz 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it is necessary to have a congressional ex- ds 
pression to encourage States to agree with the utilities that when the ne 
utilities come around they will make payment for them ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It is not necessary from the standpoint of the Bureau os 
to have anything new added to the law. If it were enacted with this 
language we would take it as supporting what we have been doing in N 
the past. te 

Mr. Scuerer. You are legalizing your practice. th 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it is necessary to include in the law the of 
other general practices carried out by the Bureau of Public Roads? ) 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. : 

Mr. Jones. In order to give congressional sanction to the various ity 
activities of the Bureau of Public Roads? bo 

Mr. Curtiss. No; 1 do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. Scuerer. But this involves an expenditure of funds. sol 

Mr. Jones. It seems strange you would have that particular sec- nie 
tion of the bill proposed that is recognized as being a legal certainty } 
on the part of the Bureau of Public Roads to make reimbursement to as 





the States. 
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Mr. Faxon. I think if you will permit me, Mr. Jones, the expres- 
sion I get from Captain Curtiss is it is not necessary for it to be in the 
bill and he does not care for it to be in the bill. He does not care 
whether it is or not; but it is up to the committee as to whether they 
want it in or will take it out. 

Mr. Jones. I understood that it is the province of the committee to 
write in the bill any section it wants notwithstanding the testimony 
for or against it from the Bureau of Public Roads, but I was com- 
menting on the fact that it would be a mere nullity because it is already 
in the law and is just a restatement of the policy. If it wanted to give 
legal sanction to the disbursement of funds we might as well write in 
all of the practices of the Bureau of Public Roads, so there would be 
no doubt as to any legal question of the activities of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

I have one other question: Is the Bureau of Public Roads opposed 
to the Davis-Bacon provision that was written into the act, relating 
to the payment of employees at work on this project, the wage scales 
that normaitly prevail in a given area ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. We feel that is a matter that should be left up to the 
States, 

Mr. Jones. Therefore you would be opposed to it. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The last question, Mr. Curtiss, is this. Recently l have 
had expressions of apprehension from people in the construction busi- 
ness and also from people coming from the American Automobile As- 
sociation that if this bill were enacted it would call for such tremen- 
dous initial expenditures that it would cause a dislocation in the in- 
dustry and could not proceed in an orderly manner. Do you have 
any doubts about the ability of the industry to absorb and to utilize 
a program of this tremendous scope without bringing about those 
dislocations ¢ 

Mr. Curriss. I do not think it would create any dislocation. It 
would take a few years to clear it up—and the amount of the author- 
ization recognizes that—to the full program. I think American in- 
dustry is flexible enough to provide the supplies and equipment 
needed. Right now our contractors—— 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it would be wiser to have a more modest 
acceleration of the program rather than to commence all at once? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the amounts provided are quite reasonable. 
Not all States will be able to proceed at once at the same rate. If you 
reduce the amount for the first year or two, it will be handicapping 
those States which are in a position to go ahead with their full share 
of the amount authorized. 

Mr. Jongs. So you do not share their apprehensions or their fears? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. The contracting industry now has the capac- 
ity considerably beyond the load they are carrying and considerably 
beyond the program as it is presently financed. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that would come about due to the fact that 
some States would not be able to take advantage of this program im- 
mediately ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It has been our experience throughout the years that 
as the program has increased, as it has done since World War II. that 
some States adjust to that much more rapidly than others. They have 
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a much larger income from their road-user revenues and they move 
ahead in the program more rapidly than some of the other States, 

Mr. Jonrs. Is that the reason why you have concluded it would not 
be too large © program in the initial years of the program ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Because some States would be unable to commence it 
immediately ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. No. Some States, or many States, would be able to 
go ahead and obligate their funds at this rate, and they should not 
be held back by reason of the fact that some States may not be able 
to go ahead that fast. 

Mr. Jones. Would that mean we would not have a uniform develop- 
ment of construction ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. The law itself gives the States under the proposal 2 
years after the fiscal year in which to take those funds up. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that but I say, Do you think the program 
would be so large that some of the States will be in arrears in the 
program to the point where we will not get a uniform rate of con- 
struction in the various geographical : sections of the country ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I think it will be reasonably uniform, but it will not 
be completely uniform because some States can keep ‘right up. But 
by the end of the program I think it would be reasonably uniform. 

Mr. Jones. What would be the total estimated cost of the Inter- 
state System under this bill ? 

Mr. Curtiss. To complete the uncompleted portions, approximately 
$27 billion. 

Mr. Jones. What was the amount of the Clay report estimate for 
the 40,000-mile system ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. About that same thing. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that those figures are substantially correct 
for the estimates of cost ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think they were as correct as any estimates could 
have been at that time. I want to repeat, I think it is desirable to 
reappraise these estimates in another 2 years. 

Mr. Jones. You do not think there would be much discrepancy 
between those figures due to the fact that you have 5,000 miles of roads 
on the Interstate System that have either been completed as freeways 
or as a toll-road system ? 

Mr. Curtiss. There would be a difference. I do not know whether 
we should call it a discrepancy, but in the situation such as Mr. Steed 
mentioned, where, since the estimate was made, the State has advanced 
toll-road construction, the estimates would be high by that amount. 
But I do not think any of those would be enough to seriously affect 
the estimate we had as a means of getting the program started. 

Mr. Jones. Would the Bureau of Public Roads prefer it if, in the 
wisdom of the committee, they wrote a section of the bill reimbursing 
the States for the roads already constructed either in the form of 
dollars, or would you prefer that we reimburse them with additional 
miles for new interstate roads ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, if it is to be done I do not think the 40,000 
miles should be increased. 

Mr. Jones. It is not increasing it, but you are just giving credit 
for the States that have completed the Interstate System. So if you 
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do not want to pay the States for the purchase, what would be the 
objection to giving them that same amount of mileage on some other 
route ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think we should stick to the 40,000 miles. 

Mr. Jonzs. That is not troubling the 40,000 miles of roads. The 
only interstate road in the district I represent is United States High- 
way 31, running north and south. By November it will be completed 
as a four-lane highway with limited access, as I understand it. The 
State of Alabama under the proposal of the Secretary would not be 
reimbursed for United States Highway 31. I go home down there 
and those people say to me, “Congressman, what kind of Congress- 
man are you# You come up here and vote for a $27 billion road bill 
and we have a highway that comes right through the center of the 
district and we are not getting one red penny, but you are building 
everybody else’s roads.” I say, “Yes, sir, 1 am for the Interstate 
System.” 

Now suppose you go ahead and give Alabama credit for about 50 
miles on the Interstate System and let the State of Alabama put in 
some other road? You still have not increased the 40,000 miles of 
roads in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is what this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, but you object to it. You say it is purchasing the 
road. That is the point I am raising. Yet we are wedded to the In- 
terstate System of roads and we have done everything we can possibly 
do to encourage the State to accelerate their work on the Interstate 
System, so that we can have a magnificent defense highway system for 
the defense of this country. Yet when they go ahead and do it they 
will be penalized if we do not give them reimbursements or additional 
mileage. 

Mr. Curtiss. Of course, Mr. Jones, I think the Federal Government 
already participated in the cost of those roads you are referring to to 
the extent of 50 percent. 

Mr, Jones. That is right, and you do not even want to reimburse 
them for the 50 percent. 

Mr. Steep. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Captain Curtiss, may I draw your attention to page 11, line 8, and 
that whole sentence starting on line 8? As I read that your whole 
apportionment program is pinned down to House Document 120. On 
page 21, section 12, you provide for annual reports, but I am unable 
to find in this bill any authority for you to get any estimates from 
the highway departments to change the allocation of money. Is there 
something in here that provides for that? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is the reason why, Mr. Steed, I have been re- 
peating and repeating and repeating that we should have a reap- 
praisal provided for in this bill. 

Mr. Streep. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. Curtiss. And to govern the future apportionments, 

Mr. Steep. I can see the reason for that, but I couldn’t see it in this 
bill. 

Mr. Curtiss. There is a provision that the Secretary can make rec- 
ommendations to the committee. 

Mr. Fatxon. The provision is in there but if the language is not 
strong enough maybe we can improve it. 
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Mr. Curriss. I think it should be spelled out a little more, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Faxon. All right. 

Mr. Srerp. As the bill is now written you could not have any other 
basis for the allocation of these funds except House Document 120. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreep. And in order to take advantage of any revised estimates 
you may get down the line you will have to have some additional lan- 
guage inthe bill. Isthat right? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. May I say something? The only interest I had in 
drawing the bill is getting a bill that would work. I think from the 
suggestions I have received on my right and on my left today, we 
can perfect the language and get a workable bill. 

Mr. Sreep. I was not saying this to criticize, but just to clear it up. 

Mr. Fation. This is the place to make those suggestions. I think 
you are correct in making them here before the committee rather than 
before the press or out in the hallway. This is the place to say what 
you are saying because the committee gets the benefit of it, whereas 

it does not if you whisper it someplace else. 

Mr. Sreep. I was confused about whether they had the authority 
to make these revised reports. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think you will find it in the bill in two places. It 
is line 12 on page 21 which provides that— 

The Secretary is hereby directed to include in his normal reports to Congress a 
statement on the progress made in attaining the foregoing objective, together 
with recommendations with regard to the programs herein authorized. 

That would be a directive to the Secretary to make such recom- 
mendations as made in the reappraisal, but I feel it would be better 
to spell out and direct the Bureau to make that restudy. 

Mr. Steep. Yes. Unless you have an amendment in this bill, or addi- 
tional legislation later on, you would still always have to go back to 
120 as it now reads. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. That is the way it now reads. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Donvero. Before the gentleman from Alabama leaves the room, 
I want to offer a 30-second statement in respect to the colloquy be- 
tween our able friend, Mr. Jones, and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads on the question of apprehension as to whether or not 
the work can be reasonably accomplished. 

It was only a few days ago that the acting chairman of this com- 
mittee and myself were in Pittsburgh. There we heard the president 
of the Road Builders Association state frankly that they had the 
machinery, they had the equipment, and they had the facilities and 
organization to proceed with this program of building roads if it 
was enacted into law. 

Mr. Smirn. Over in Pittsburgh do the steel people say that also? 

Mr. Faxiiton. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. I yielded back my time. 

Mr. Fation. You have already yielded your time. Will the gentle- 
man yield and let me add this: He also stated a long-range program 
was preferable. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for an inquiry ¢ 
Mr. Fauton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. We now have a cement shortage. Can you assure 
us we are going to have available the cement to put this program 
into effect ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I cannot give you my personal assurance, but I have 
discussed this matter with the president of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and have been assured that if Congress authorizes a long-range 
program that the cement industry will provide the cement that is 
needed. 

Mr. Sreep. They are in the process of building a new $12 million 
plant in my district, and we will have some cement for you. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. McGregor, if you do not have cement you have 
plenty of asphalt and oil. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baipwin. No questions, 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I pass. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Genrry. Captain Curtiss, there seems to be a little confusion 
on the part of the committee, or a little feeling that because this $27 
billion is only an estimate, that it cannot be made to work. 

I want to ask you this: It is going to start off by allocating the 
money according to the estimate. Is it not true, however, that the re- 
evaluation from year to year will become automatic as it develops how 
much it is going to cost in each State? Isthat not true? Will not the 
reevaluation of the cost actually become automatic as they go down 
through the years with the program ? 

Mr. Corrtiss. That is right. I would like in this provision on re- 
evaluation the requirement that it be made in 2 years and periodically 
thereafter. 

Mr. Gentry. There should not be any difficulty about that what- 
ever. Is that right? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. None whatever. 

Mr. Curtiss. None whatever. 

Mr. Gentry. Captain, there are two other things that have been 
raised here. Mr. Jones raised the problem or the issue of compensat- 
ing the States, that is, any State that has completed some work on the 
Interstate System. New York and Oklahoma and Ohio raised the 
question of reimbursing those States for toll roads. In my opinion 
there is a great deal of difference. If we are going to go into that 
question at all, there is a great deal of difference in those two prob- 
lems. 

The first one is that on the Interstate System when the States have 
done work, they have done the entire work and it has been paid for, 
or a certain percentage of it, by the people of that State. Do you 
understand ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. In the case of the toll roads the people of New York 
are not paying for that toll road. The people of Ohio are not paying 
for their toll road. It is being paid by the people of the United States 
of America. Everybody is paying for the toll road. In the case of 
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New Jersey and Pennsylvania and New York, because of the fact that 
everybody in this country goes to New York, a fairly large percentage 
of it is being paid for by the people of other States. Therefore it 
would not be fair to compensate New York for all of the amount of 
their bonds if that thing runs a long time and a good deal of it is paid 
by toll roads. Would that not have to be taken into consideration if 
you are going to try to do justice, even though you were going to re- 
imburse New York State in some amount ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Of course, Mr. Gentry, I think this whole matter is 
one that the Congress must take final responsibility for. Mr. Buckley 
pointed out something I had not understood before, namely, that New 
York had guaranteed these bonds and the people of New York would 
have to make up a deficit. That puts a little different face on it. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, that has to be determined. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. We will know what New York has done. We will 
have a record on that. That is something that will come up later. 

Chairman Bucktey. Mr. Gentry, will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Chairman Buckiey. You say the people of all the other States are 
going to pay for this highway. My contention is that the State of 
New York when this is in full operation will lose at least $40 million 
a year. The bondholders are not going to lose that money because 
they are guaranteed by the State of New York. You have to have 
at least 40,000 cars rolling over that distance of 500 miles a day in 
order to make it pay, at a cent and a half a mile per car. 

Mr. Scuerer. May I make an observation ? 

Chairman Buckuiry. The people of New York State are the ones 
who are going to lose that money. 

Mr. Gentry. We do not know that. That has to be determined. 

Mr. Buckiey. Once you go 50 miles outside of the city of New 
York—and I have been there many times—once you go outside there 
no one can tell me from another State that you will have that much 
traffic on it. You can go for miles and not even see a car or a train. 
The trucks are not using the thruway because the trucks that are 
delivering hay and alfalfa and straw to my farm at New City, in 
Rockland County, are coming down the old highways because they 
will not even pay the price of the tolls on the thruway. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Gentry, may I make an observation? I do not 
think there is any disagreement between you and Mr. Buckley, Mr. 
Gentry. I think Mr. Gentry is not presently objecting—he may even- 
tually, but he is not presently objecting to the reimbursement for toll 
roads or free roads—but what he is saying is if there is any such 

reimbursement in the bill then the road should be made free, and I 
agree with him. 

Mr. Gentry. That is not the point I am making here at all. The 
point I am making here is that the people of New York are not paying 
for that road. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand. 

Mr. Gentry. If there are $9 billion in tolls paid for that road they 
are paid for by the people of the United States and not the people of 
New York City. They may pay 40 or 50 or 60 percent, but it is paid 
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for by the people of the whole country, and anything Congress might 
do they would have to take into consideration that fact. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree. 

Mr. Gentry. It is not just a question of New York paying for it. 
because New York is not going to pay for it. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then would you make the argument it should be 
made free if there is a reimbursement? Not committing yourself to 
reimbursement. 

Mr. Genrry. Certainly anything paid on that road by the Federal 
Government, then a certain part of the road should be made free to 
compensate for it if it is ever done. 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Gentry, in the summertime for 3 or 4 
months of the year when people are traveling up north from other 
States they will use that highway or throughway. But how many 
people will go out now and use that highway from now till spring, 
that is, people from other States? Very few ‘people. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not know, but what I am wondering about is, 
if you people had bonds issued for highways and you find you did a 
bad job, now you want to dump it on the Federal Government and let 
us bail them out. 

Chairman Buck vag The Republican, Tom Dewey, did it, and I was 
the only Democrat in New York State that supported Tom Dewey. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am not talking about polities, but you say by your 
own admission it is a bad job. 

Chairman Bucktey. No. I say it is a good job and we were quite 
right. You bring in the Secretary of Defense. Mr. W ilson, and have 
him testify before this committee. He will say it is a good job be- 

cause we are all cluttered up in New York City and do not have a 
highway to drive a car on. There are hundreds of thousands of cars 
there. You ask him whether General Motors is not stymied in selling 
cars. If we have good throughways and good highways, people will 
buy more cars. He would be with us in this bill. 

Mr. Fation. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Curtiss, on page 3 of the presentation by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in the last four lines of the second paragraph, he 
says this: 

We believe that Federal participation in the Interstate System should parallel 
existing Federal-aid highway procedures except only for limited power in the 
Federal Government to acquire rights-of-way at a State’s request where neces- 
sary to assure limited access. 

Before that Secretary Weeks discussed the role of the States and 
the role of the Federal Government and he used one example and then 
makes this statement that in connection with this program the rela- 
tionship between the States and the Federal Government and their 
relative authorities should stay exactly like it is today, with the one 
exception. ‘That exception is, that the Federal Government should be 
given the authority in this bill, at the request of the States, in the case 
of Federal-aid highways, to ac quire rights-of-way which the States 
felt they would have difficulty in getting. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. That takes care of the Davis-Bacon proposal, it takes 
care of the utilities proposal and it takes care of sizes and weights 
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and axleloads, that they should not become the subject of Federal leg- 
islation and all those things; is that correct ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Genrry. And I think it was right. His statement is very pro- 
nounced, and very positive, and that is what he put it in his presenta- 
tion for. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think one of the primary reasons for the success of 
the Federal-aid program throughout the years has been the recogni- 
tion of the rights of the States. We try to make it a real partnership. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question: The Bureau of Public 
Roads has been in existence for 40 years; is that true ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It was originally authorized in 1893 with a $10,000 
appropriation. 

Mr. Gentry. It started operating on a substantial scale in 1916? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Every contract, or practically every contract that has 
been let on the highway system of the United States since that time 
has been let by a State? 

Mr. Curtiss. With the exception of the work in the forests. 

Mr. Gentry. I am saying except on Federal Government lands or 
Federal installations. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. The relationship has been ideal. 

Mr. Curtiss. We think so. 

Mr. Gentry. The States have set the wage scales for everything that 
has been done with reference to the wages of every laborer in all of the 
40 years. In all that time that authority has been exercised by the 
States; is that right? 

Mr, Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Every authority in connection with the use by the 
utilities of highway rights-of-way has been exercised by the States 
under State law and under State contracts with the utilities; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And this statement by the Secretary of Commerce 
states in effect that all of those authorities should remain as they are. 
You have testified here today that that is your individual opinion 
as the head of the Bureau of Public Roads. Now tell us, how long 
have you been working with the States in these various capacities ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I have been with the Bureau of Public Roads since 
1919. 

Mr. Gentry. That is 37 years. 

Mr. Curtiss. Before that I was with two State highway depart- 
ments: Michigan and Iowa. 

Mr. Gentry. I ask you this, Captain Curtiss: In the experience of 
all the people who have worked with the States now in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and working for the Federal Government—you and all 
of the others who went before you, such as Mr. MacDonald, and who 
came along with you—did that experience go into this, into what you 
have testified to here today about how the authority should rest, where 
it should rest in this new legislation ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think so. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. George. 
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Mr. Georce. No questions. 

Mr. Fauton Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricur. Just a couple of questions. Back in 1954 the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, Governor Koehler, sent out a very lengthy memo- 
randum to the Governors of the various States in the interests of this 
highway program, in which he elicited from them their assistance in 
trying to assemble the necessary figures, I think in behalf of the gover- 
nors conference. On the very last page of his report he detailed the 
total estimated cost of the Interstate System and it came out to what 
the Bureau had earlier calculated ; namely, $11,266,371,000. But then 
he went on to say this: He said it might amount to more than that; it 
might even go as high as $20 billion. This is the way he justified it: 

In order to insure proper control of access, thereby protecting the investor, a re- 
location of approximately 90 percent of the system is anticipated. 

My question to you, Captain Curtiss, is do you agree with that con- 
clusion? Do you think we are going to have to relocate 90 percent 
of this Interstate System ? 

Mr. Curriss. I do not know what percentage it would be. There 
will be much relocation. 

Mr. Wriecur. A great deal? 

Mr. Curtiss. I would like to have you ask a question of that kind of 
the State representatives who are here, when they testify later. They 
are intimately familiar with how it will operate in the States. Some- 
times it is much creaper to relocate than to disturb the setup on present 
highways, but I think the State officials will be able to give you a better 
and more complete answer than I can. 

Mr. Wricur. Of course, we do not have officials from all of the 
States here. There are officials from two States here today. Of 
course, it is not my purpose to prevent their testifying or preclude them 
from arriving at such conclusions as this, but just as an estimate on the 
national picture, what percentage of the Interstate System would you 
estimate would have to be relocated ? . 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think I should give an offhand reply to that. 


Mr. Fation. Was this a report of State highway officials that you 
referred to ? 


Mr. Wriaeut. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. The representative of the State highway officials—and 
I do not know what States they are from, but they represent the organ- 
ization and they can probably answer your questions better than the 
Bureau due to the fact that that was a communication from that 
organization. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes; I was trying to see whether Captain Curtiss and 
the official viewpoint of the Bureau agree with this conclusion that was 
arrived at by the State highway officials a couple of years ago. 


I cannot think of any other questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Bush. 


Mr. Busu. I have nothing. 

Mr. Fatuon. Are there any other questions of Mr. Curtiss on my 
right ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Any questions on my left? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Captain Curtiss. 
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Some of the members have asked that we conclude our meeting here 
today because they have to go other places and continue tomorrow at 
10:30. The representatives of the State highway officials are here. 
Will it be vensibhe for you to come back tomorrow at 10: 30? 


Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fatiton. The meeting will stand adjourned until 10:30 tomor- 
row, at which time we will hear the State highway officials. 


(Whereupon, at 4 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10:30 a. m. 
the following day, Wednesday, February 8, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1956 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Fatxion. Gentlemen, the purpose of the meeting this morning 
is a continuation of the hearings on the regular Federal-aid highway 
legislation and Interstate Highway legislation. 

I might say that these hearings are not executive as such. They 
are sort of a quasi-public hearing. We thought we could get along 
much better and more rapidly if we would have hearings of this type. 
The record will be published the same way as any other record that is 
published in such public hearings. I suggest you be guided by know- 
ing that the record will be public information. 

I also have, or the committee has, many requests from different 
organizations who would like to put short statements in the record. 
If there is no objection on the part of the committee I would like to 
ask permission to do it. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Gentlemen, this morning we have the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. Mr. Rex Whitton is president of that asso- 
ciation. Mr. Whitton is here. 

Mr. Whitton, do you want to present the people of your organiza- 
tion who would like to make a statement or testify ? 


STATEMENT OF REX. M. WHITTON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
R. H. BALDOCK, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; JOHN 
VOLPE, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTE; W. A. BUGGE, 
VICE PRESIDENT; AND A. E. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Wuirron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may I would like to present Mr, R. H. Baldock, chief engineer 
or Oregon and former president of our association; Mr. John Volpe, 
commissioner of highways in Massachusetts and a member of our 
executive committee; Mr. W. A. Bugge, vice president of our associ- 
ation and chief engineer of Washington; and Mr. Alf Johnson, 
executive secretary of our association. ‘ 

1 
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‘ would like for Mr. Baldock and Mr. Volpe to sit with me at the 
table. 


Mr. Gentry. Would it not be a good idea to have Mr. Bugge and 
Mr. Johnson with you too? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Cap- 
tain Curtiss of the Bureau is also a member of our executive committee 
of the American association. 

My name is Rex Whitton and I am the chief engineer of the Mis- 
souri State Highway Department. I have the privilege and honor of 
appearing here as the 44th president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, which is in its 42d year—an organization 
that had much to do with the beginning of Federal-aid for highways 
and in setting up the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

The association membership is by highway departments and we 
have no other membership—associate, sustaining, or commercial. 
The association is composed of the highway departments of 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I would like to congratulate Secretary Weeks on the fine statement 
he made yesterday. We thought it was an excellent statement. 

I would like you to know our statement of the association repre- 
sents the considered opinion of the executive committee of our associa- 
tion, which met all day Monday in preparing this statement. 

Our association is composed of those agencies which have built the 
world’s best network of roads, though it is far from adequate to meet 
present needs. We represent those agencies to which you look to con- 
struct an enlarged Federal-aid program, and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity and challenge, for we know that the program is long overdue. 

We have been in a position to fully realize the seriousness of our 
highway inadequateness while it was developing and long before it 
was evident to the layman. It was data gathered and furnished by 
the States and assembled into a national picture by the Bureau of 
Public Roads that has made a full appraisal of the problem possible. 

The States and the Bureau of Public Roads have worked together 
as a unit for 40 years, and we look with pride upon our accomplish- 
ments. The relationship between this Federal agency and the States 
is outstanding in Federal-State relationships. Together we have be- 
come the world’s recognized authority in the field of highway geo- 
metric and structural design, construction methods, materials specifi- 
cations, methods of tests, and highway administration. The associa- 
tion has always counseled with the Congress in matters of Federal-aid 
road legislation, and has been the tool through which the States and 
the Bureau of Public Roads have cooperated in developing standards 
and specifications and the very effective cooperative partnership that 
exists. 

In meetings of the chief administrative officials of all the highway 
departments, legislative policy has been discussed and adopted and in 
all such meetings the Bureau of Public Roads abstains from partici- 
pating in discussion and from voting, but the Bureau takes a strong 
part in helping to develop uniform procedures and in promoting engi- 
neering and construction progress. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has always been nonpartisan in its 
work and is composed of a group of outstanding professional engineers, 
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technicians and scientists, and has always been looked upon as a source 
of objective and unbiased factual data on highways. ‘The leadership 
in the Bureau of Public Roads has been a champion for preserving 
States’ rights and has done much in affording stability in highway 
departments. The States have not always agreed with the Bureau in 
all matters, but they have resolved those differences in the democratic 
way. The results have been made up of the best thinking of both 
views, and we would like to observe that never has there been a ques- 
tion about any expenditures by the Bureau of Public Roads. We be- 
lieve that this partnership that has existed over twoscore years can 
efficiently and expeditiously construct the enlarged highway program 
that you are considering. 

We come to you in a different capacity than any other association 
in that there is no private gain incentive in our position and we are 
in reality the partners with you in the job of building the Nation’s 
roads. It is the State highway departments that will initiate Federal- 
aid projects, determine locations, prepare plans, award contracts, su- 
pervise construction, and match the Federal funds in so doing and, in 
addition, assume the full obligation of maintenance of the project 
over its lifetime. 

In the recent 41st annual meeting of the association, in New Orleans, 
at which time Congressman Clifford Davis and Congressman Myron 
George of your group graciously took part in our program, the chief 
administrative officials of the highway departments adopted the fol- 
lowing policy statement. May I add this statement was adopted unan- 
imously. I believe there were some 48 members voting and no one 
voted against it. The policy follows: 


AASHO Poticy STATEMENT ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1956—41stT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., DECEMBER 1955 


The American Association of State Highway Officials urges the Congress to 
enact an expanded and adequate highway program early during the 2d session 
of the 84th Congress and to make funds authorized thereunder available for 
apportionment to the several States by July of 1956. 

Further delay in taking action will cause additional critical traffic congestion 
and accidents, as well as create indecision at all levels of Government in high- 
way planning and construction and thereby materially retard the economy of the 
United States. 

Any Federal-aid program authorized by the Congress should be administered 
by the Bureau of Public Roads and constructed by the State highway depart- 
ments—a working relationship that has proved so successful over the past years. 

An enlarged adequate highway program should indicate the intent of the 
Congress to construct the 40,000 mile Interstate System in not more than 
15 years and to provide a progressive increase in the Federal-aid to the secondary, 
urban, and primary systems. The initial authorization should be for a period of 
not less than 5 years. 

The matching of funds for the construction of the Interstate System should 
be on a 90 percent Federal and 10 percent State basis, with the matching on 
the other systems as now provided under existing legislation. 

A 20 percent transfer provision should be allowed between secondary, urban, 
and primary allocations to make the highway program flexible enough to meet 
the most pressing needs of the individual States. 

Funds for the construction of the Interstate System should be initially anpor- 
tioned on a basis of need as indicated by the section 13 study as reported by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and as indicated by future successive needs estimates; 
such successive estimates to be made first in 1957 and in 5-year intervals there- 
after. The apportionment to the other systems should be on the present basis. 

The subjects of reimbursing for the moving of utilities from public highway 
rights-of-way, of labor relations and requirements, and of vehicle sizes and 
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weights should not be included in Federal statute but should be matters to be 
determined at the State level. 

It is recommended that the Congress give consideration to the dedication of 
more of the general fund to road construction in view of the Federal respon- 
sibility in the national defense system of highways. 

Such additional revenues as may be needed in the judgement of Congress for 
financing an enlarged highway program could be obtained by using one or more 
of the following, and it is suggested that the Congress explore these possibilities : 

(a) A reasonable increase in the present Federal motor fuel tax. 

(0) A reasonable tax or an increase in tax on items not now taxed by 
the States but that will serve as a measure of highway use. 

(c) The reasonable use of short-term credit financing with due considera- 
tion to its effect upon the national debt limitation. 

That concludes the policy statement. 

We think that, in the main, the policy statement is self-explanatory, 
but we would like to make a few comments in the w ay of clarification. 
We believe that further delay in launching an enlarged program 
will cause an upturn in the rate of fatalities and economic losses be- 
‘ause, as roads become more crowded and more obsolete, congestion 
and accident rates increase in a geometric ratio. Delay also creates 
an atmosphere of indecision that makes it extremely difficult for the 
Nation’s roadbuilding agencies to effectively plan for the present or 
the future. We also believe that 15 years for completing the 40,000- 
mile Interstate System is as long as should be allowed and scheduled 
for accomplishment and that the traffic demands as of that date will 
not remain static. We believe that a strong statement of intent in 
Federal-aid road legislation to complete the 40,000-mile system is 
extremely necessary and is a commitment that will be needed by the 
contracting, the equipment, and the material industries to increase 

production capacity necessary to construct the program. 

As to the matching ratio of 90 percent Federal and 10 percent State, 
as proposed for the Interstate System, it is our firm belief that because 
of its primary importance to the national defense and to the civilian 
economy such a matching ratio is necessary. Because of the varied 
problems and varied financial pictures in the several States, it is also 
necessary that the Federal Government take the initiative if the sys- 
tem is to be developed at the same rate through all the States. 

As to the apportioning of funds for the Interstate System, we 
believe that the funds should be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of what is needed to build the interstate mileage in that State 
to the design standards based on various traffic densities, topography, 
and rural and urban influenc es, and that such standards should be 
those developed jointly by the States and the Bureau of Public Roads 
through this association. 

We also believe that it is highly desirable to have a reappraisal of 
the needs estimates from the several States periodically in order that 
apportioning may reflect as nearly as possible the true needs in the 
several States. We believe that a reappraisal should be made in 1957 
and at 5-year intervals thereafter. 

We covered three points in the policy statement which might be 
included in Federal road legislation and which, in our opinion, would 
be encroaching upon State sovereignty. These are utility reimburse- 
ment, labor relationship and requirements, and vehicle size and 
w eight restrictions. We believe that these are matters which should 
be determined at the State level. 
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We are very pleased with the type of program that the House has 
been considering. You have been proposing the kind of interstate 
program that this Nation so critically needs, both for the civilian 
economy and for the national defense, and you have been considering 
an annual increase in the regular Federal-aid allotments. 

Including regular Federal-aid, emergency relief, Federal domain 
roads and defense access highways, the total amount of Federal funds 
authorized from 1916 up through and including 1957 amounts to a 
little less than $12 billion. Now we are considering over twice that 
much for the 40,000-mile Interstate System which is to be constructed 
to the most modern standards for present and future needs, and we 
recommend such an expenditure as in the public and national interest. 

In 1948 this association asked the Congress of the United States 
for $1 billion for Federal-aid per year, and we believe that if the 
recommendation had been followed, we would not be facing this 
critical highway deficiency at this time. 

We would like to call to your attention that in 1955 Federal funds 
expended for highway construction amounted to only 22 percent of 
the total spent for that purpose by the highway departments, which 
is the largest contribution ever made by the Federal Government, and 
with the | program that is being discussed, the Federal contribution 
will increase to about 50 percent during the next 15 years. 

We understand that consideration of the financ ing features of the 
program will be assumed by the Ways and Means C ommittee. Atten- 
tion is called again to the polic: y statement passed by the chief admin- 
istrative officials of the State highway departments of the several 
States at the 41st annual meeting in New Orleans, La., in December 
1955, wherein the association “recommended that the C ongress give 
consideration to the dedication of more of the general funds to road 
construction in view of the Federal responsibility in the national 
defense system of highways.” 

These roads which are so vitally needed for the movement of troops 
and for the evacuation of critical target areas are certainly not the 
responsibility of the road user alone, but are the responsibility of all 
people. 

After due consideration has been given to increasing beyond present 
amounts more of the general funds to road construction, such addi- 
tional revenues as may be needed can be obtained by reasonable in- 
creases in taxes and perhaps by short-term credit financing, if 
necessary. 

In another action taken by the highway officials, the association, in 
a formal resolution, commended the Bureau of Public Roads in design- 
ing the final 2,300 miles of the authorized 40,000-mile Interstate 
Sy vstem. ‘The States were in position that they needed to know what 
sections of roads would be included in the final designation in order 
that they might proceed with much needed urban planning, as well as 
the determination of the rural locations connecting with the metro- 
politan area facilities. The Bureau in taking its action made it pos 
sible for the States to proceed with this much-needed planning. 

As we understand the designation of the remaining 2,300 miles, 
the maps issued by the Bureau ‘of Public Roads are not nec essarily the 
final locations nor exact mileages, but show, in general, the location 
of the facilities as needed and determined from the best information 
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currently available. The exact pattern of the facility and the exact 
location will be determined by traffic surveys, rights-of-way, and 
construction-cost estimates. All of these features will have to be con- 
sidered and the final location will be a compromise between them. 
The routes as shown in the report of the Bureau are not to be con- 
sidered inflexible. 

In commenting on specific legislation before your committee, we 
will first refer to H. R. 8836, introduced by Chairman Fallon, of 
Maryland. We wish to compliment Congressman Fallon for his broad 
knowledge of the highway problem and what it takes to remedy it. 
We think that the program he has outlined in the bill is especially 
fine and we commend him on his fortitude in reintroducing his pro- 
gram after its defeat during the first session. 

We note that provision is made for the reimbursement of any exist- 
ing free highway or toll highway located upon the Interstate System 
which measures up to the standards of construction required for that 
system. We realize that a point of equity is being recognized here, 
but we also know that it raises a very difficult problem. The first 
large sums of money made available for the program should, in our 
opinion, not go for reimbursement of existing facilities; however, this 
issue is not covered by our official policy statement. 

It is our opinion that the problem of how well an existing road 
measures up to the standards of the Interstate System will require a 
large amount of detailed engineering work and inspection. We feel 
that it would take some 2 years for the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the authority in charge of the highway to make a detailed study of the 
construction plans and evaluation of the structural integrity of the 
road and a determination of what might be needed to modernize the 
highway and what constitutes a fair depreciated evaluation. It is 
suggested that the Secretary of Commerce make a study of the prob- 
lem including its added cost and report to the Congress by March 1, 
1958. 

We believe that the section allowing the Federal Government to 
acquire rights-of-way at the petition of the States is needed to ex- 
peditiously construct the Interstate System because of the varied pat- 
tern of highway acquisition and controlled access laws that exist in 
the several States. The States are presently at work on a research 
project to study the several State statutes, constitutional provisions, 
and court decisions in this regard, but a correction of the highway 
right-of-way acquisition problem at the several State levels cannot 
come soon ceaith to build the interstate program in the time that we 
have. 

We subscribe to section 16 which eliminates the need for bypass 
hearings for projects constructed on the Interstate System. The 
States know the problem best and you can rest assured that the think- 
ing and welfare of the public will receive full consideration. 

It is highly probable that the States will want to determine exact 
locations and preer design to the point of determining right-of- 
way requirements and acquire rights-of-way early during the program 


on long sections of the interstate mileage before property values 
enhance and before improved property is developed on such needed 
rights-of-way. We believe that legislation should be made liberal in 
allowing the use of the first funds available for the advance acquisition 
of rights-of-way for construction at a later date. 
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We are in hopes that your committee will report out a bill embracing 
the program as included in H. R. 8836 and that the House takes favor- 
able action on such a measure. Wealso believe that in the final con- 
ference between the House and Senate committees the best thinking 
of both groups will prevail and result in the best highway legislation 
possible. 

Next we refer to H. R. 8269, introduced by Congressman McGregor, 
who has been a long-time supporter of adequate highway legislation. 
We note that this bill is another 2-year authorization similar to the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, except it raises the amounts of 
money authorized for primary, secondary, and urban from $700 mil- 
lion to $800 million per year. It leaves the amount authorized for 
the Interstate System and the rate of matching as included in the 
1954 act. 

We would like to say at this time that the very comprehensive road 
hearings held by Mr. McGregor in 1953 played a major part in bring- 
ing the full realization of the highway problem to the American pub- 
lic. Without such hearings and the recognition of the problem by the 
President of the United States, it is doub‘ful if highway programs of 
the magnitude currently being considered would ever have been be- 
fore the Congress. However, it would require 100 years to build the 
Interstate System to the standards being considered as necessary and 
adequate with the small amount of money being currently available for 
that system—the Interstate System and which would be reenacted in 
H. R. 8269. 

A bill was introduced during the first session of the 84th Congress by 
Congressman Buckley, H. R. 234, which is a recodification of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway laws of the United States. The highway officials 
would like very much to see this bill called up and enacted as it puts 
all of the several highway bills since 1916 in one package and would 
greatly simplify the administration of Federal-aid affairs. 

We close by saying that crowded obsolete highways can never be 
safe highways, and 1955 saw an increase in fatalities of 7 percent over 
1954, as compared to a traffic increase of 4.6 percent. We repeat that 
we are anxious to launch on a program of modernizing our highways 
and we accept the challenge and will do the very best it is possible for 
us todo. We will use all shortcuts that can be effectively and efficiently 
used in handling the large engineering task involved. We must con- 
serve engineering service, use standardization of design, eliminate 
duplication of effort, and use all engineering technological advances 
that are feasible. 

We appreciate the courtesy that has always been shown the highway 
officials of the Nation by the Congress of the United States, and par- 
ticularly do we appreciate the privilege of appearing here today. We 
firmly believe that with our engineering and roadbuilding experience, 
coupled with our knowledge of highway legislation and our fine work- 
ing relationship with the Bureau of Public Roads, we can keep the 
United States foremost in the field of highway transportation, pro- 
vided the Congress enacts an adequate highway program this session. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Sam Baldock, Mr. R. H. Baldock, 
that is, to read a short statement of his. 

Mr. Fatxion. At this point, Mr. Whitton, the press will probably ask 
for copies of your statement, so I would like to ask you is it all right 
to release it to the press? 
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Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fauion. I want to congratulate you on a very fine statement. 

Mr. Wurirron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Whitton, I do not know whether the members 
would like to question you before you have any other member of your 
association testify. 

Mr. Wurrton. I will be glad to follow your desires in the matter. 

Mr. Fauion. I will ask the membership first if there are any ques- 
tions they desire to ask you. 

Mr. Buckley? 

Chairman Buckiey. No questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes; I have 1 or 2 I would like to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[ notice on page 6 you say your organization feels, “After due con- 
sideration has been given to increasing beyond present amounts more 
of the general funds to road construction * * *.” In other words, 
you feel we should take some money from the general revenue funds if 
we do not have enough new tax money to pay for the program which 
you are recommending ? 

Mr. Wuirron. We feel because of the national need and the good 
that will come to very citizen of the United States besides the road 

users, that in our opinion you would be justified to take more of the 
general revenue for this purpose. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your organization does not believe in deficit spend- 
ing; does it? 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not believe—you mean by that bonding ? 

Mr. McGrecor. We are told, being realistic about it, that there is no 
possible chance to get any bond legislation through ‘the other body. 
You are familiar with that. But I get the impression you are suggest- 
ing a large highway program and ‘I thank you for the courtesy you 
have paid me, ‘but if we go into a program for several billion dollars 
what does your organization recommend in the way of replacing the 
money we take from general reserve fund. Would you go along with 
an income-tax increase for that general fund deficit ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron. We are not fiscal experts, Mr. McGregor, and we 
might as welladmitthatnow. Wedid feel ulditional money from the 
general revenue would be justified, and then if that is not possible we 
thought then it should be raised as we have indicated in the policy 
statement. 

Mr. McGrecor. Under our present yield we get about $18 billion 
from the taxes we have and we are recommending a program for $29 
billion or $30 billion up to possibly $36 billion, Even with Mr. Boggs’ 
proposal which he has introduced we would be about $8,166 million 
short, plus about $4 billion we have to take out of the general revenue 
fund, which would make it a shortage of between $11 billion and $12 
billion over a 15-year highway construction program. 

Would your organization recommend that kind of a procedure? 

Mr. Wurrron. Again I just say that I think our organization are not 
fiscal experts and I do not believe we ought to make such a recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you did make a recommendation on page 6 that 
I just read. 
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Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to comment also on your State levels of 
authority. You recommend that the State highway departments 
determine utilities. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wuirton. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. You determine the weights and measures. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wuirrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. How do you feel about the Federal Government 
buying rights-of-way? Would you like the States to do that? 

Mr. Wuirron. No, sir. We think that the rights-of-way are part 
of the construction costs. 

Mr. McGrecor. You want the Federal Government to buy the 
rights-of-way, but you want to determine the weights of the trucks and 
the costs of the projects on those particular rights-of-way ? 

Mr. Wurrron. We think that we, with the Bureau of Public Roads, 
‘an determine the rights-of-way and the costs of the project. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you want us to determine and pay for them 
and you determine whether the utilities shall use them, and you will 
determine whether the weights of the trucks shall be such and such that 
use them ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. We have to maintain the road and the 
weights of the trucks affect the maintenance cost, so we think we are 
in the best. position to determine what that weight should be. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would be in the best position to determine 
the right-of-way ; would you not? 

Mr. Wurrron. The widths of it, with the Bureau of Public Roads, 
but we think it is part of the construction cost and should go into this 
program. 

Mr. McGreeor. You determine it, but we pay for it. 

Mr. Wuirron. We determine the width of it with the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one more thing. Would you 
agree with this statement? That sometimes because of the lack of 
various States in having a uniform weight law, that we do not know 
what type of a road we should build? “In other words, for instanc e, 
if the weights in Indiana are 18,000 pounds and the weights in Ohio 
are 10,000 pounds—and I am using it for an example—and the weights 
in Pennsylv ania are 18,000 to 22,000, what is a legitimate trucker going 
to figure on the weight that he is going to haul from ( ‘hicago to Pitts- 
burgh? Do you not think it would be better for a nighway program 
to have a maximum load not interfering with any laws in existence 
but uniform. There has been an increase in the weight limits. Eleven 
legislatures last year increased the weights that they allow in their 
States. Do you think there should be some maximum load limit 
someplace along the line ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Our association recommended and agreed on uni- 
form sizes and weights and we recommend each State adopt that. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you cannot get the States to agree with each 
other on the location of highways, “and you know you ‘cannot, how in 
the world will you ever get the States to agree on the maximum weights 
of trucks? 

Mr. Wuirton. They have done pretty well about that. 
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Mr. McGrecor. You just look through the Midwest. I think you 
will agree with me we just have a checkerboard system on weights 
allowance. 

Mr. Wuirron. The 18,000-pound axle, I believe, is pretty uniform 
throughout the Midwest. 

Mr. McGrecor. Why not make it 18,000 pounds maximum, or 20,000 
pounds maximum, but make it uniform. If the States do not make 
it uniform, why should we not do it on the Federal level when we are 
putting up 90 cents on the dollar ? 

Mr. Wurrron. Mr. McGregor, our association adopted this. policy 
and I have to say that is our feeling on it. We are going to be glad 
to get whatever Congress gives us. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Whitton, I would like to ask you this: Do you 
think that the Bureau of Public Roads, or your organization, can 
make a regulation affecting the width of ag OF WAY, that can be fitted 
in to each State without some fluctuation ! 

Mr. Wurrron. Oh,no. There will be some fluctuation in the width 
of the right-of-way. 

Mr. Dempsey. Then you do not think it is advisable or proper for 
an engineer from the Bureau of Public Roads to say, “You need so 
many feet, let us say 300 feet of right-of-way, or we do not partici- 
pate in the financing of this highway.” 

Mr. Wuirron. I think that the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
States involved can agree on a right-of-way that will be adequate for 
the road that is going to be built in that particular State. 

Mr. Dempsey. However, do you not think the Congress should make 
it flexible enough so that they will do that? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. I think it ought to be a flexible width of 
right-of-way in regard to the conditions involved in a particular 
State and the particular areas of the States, so they can determine with 
the Bureau the width of right-of-way that ought to be used in that 
particular section. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think they want to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Public Roads and they should be consulted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, because we are all just servants of the people, or should be. 

Mr. Wuirron. And I think there is cooperation between the Bureau 
and the States. 

Mr. Dempsey. In this statement you have just read, who is the 
author of this, or how many authors did you have? 

Mr. Wurrron. There were representatives of 10 States. They were 
the chief administrative officers of 10 States that met Monday along 
with Mr. Johnson, and we prepared it. It is a joint venture. The 
statement is a joint opinion of the 10 men who were the chief admin- 
istrative officers of the 10 States—the executive committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you think the other 38 States would go along 
with it? 

Mr. Wurrron. All of the 48 States helped elect the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am not asking you who helped elect them, but I 
am asking you this: The people of New Mexico elected me, but they 
do not go along with me ona fot of things. You have tried to exclude 
the people from having a voice in the relocation of a road. 
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Mr. Wuirrton. The policy statement which I read you was made by 
the representatives of 46 States, I believe. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let me ask you this: You asked that the program be 
authorized only for 5 years. The intent of Congress is to complete the 
40,000-mile system, so you would complete a third of it probably in 
5 years; is that right? 

“Mr. Wuirtton. We had in mind the 5-year authorization would be 
a minimum authorization and at the time when that was prepared all 
Congress had authorized prior to that was 2 years, and we were trying 
to get longer‘authorization. Certainly we would look with favor on 
this 15-year or 13-year authorization on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Dempsey. I thought you would be in favor of that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; very definitely so. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you definitely recommend five? 

Mr. Wurrron. That was sort of a minimum recommendation with 
us. 

Mr. Dempsey. That was not in your statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, I cannot change the statement. That is 
what is reads. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you do not mean that? 

Mr. Wurrron. I know we thought of it as a minimum recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Dempsey. If you are going to build only a 5-year program in 
any one of the States, do you think that the other two-thirds of the 
States are going to be very happy if you only build a third of it? 
Who selects the third that you build? The people in the State, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, or who is it who selects those highways? 

Mr. Wuirron. Highway construction in our States is usually se- 
lected on the basis of need. We build a section of the road where the 
need is the greatest, first, and the first sections come first. We would 
naturally in the first 5 years, if there is a 5-year authorization, or if 
there is a 13-year authorization, we have to build it a year at a time 
and we will do those sections where the greatest need is and the greetest 
good can be done. 

Mr. Dempsey. What do you think people in an area where they are 
left out will tell their Congressmen? They have needs also. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. We are faced with that as chief engineers 
every day. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think Congress ought to authorize the 40,000 miles 
and do as much of it as they can each year. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. If they can do it in 10 years, all right, but I do not 
think we can. The additional money Congressman McGregor was 
talking about to you is something new, which was developed yester- 
day. Heretofore we were advised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
what money would be necessary to do this job. I thought that the 
amount set up last year would take care of the program. Now you 
want $6 billion or $8 billion on top of that. 

Mr. Farton. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Fauion. The figures Mr. McGregor referred to are not new 
figures.. Last year under the C lay plan the administration dedicated 
£1,200 million out of general funds along with the mone y to be raised 
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under a bond issue. We used those figures last year in the bill that 
went to the House; $500 million of that is in addition to what was 
already used for Federal highway purpose ; $500 million came out of 
general funds and that was recommended by the administration say- 
ing that they would dedicate an additional $500 million. The figures 
Mr. McGregor mentioned are true figures, but they do not include the 
dedication of that extra $500 million that the administration rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield? The figures I quoted are 
for the amount of revenue that would be brought into the Treasury by 
the bill which was introduced by Mr. Boggs, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which will hold hearings starting February 15. They are 
entirely different from the figures that were included in Mr. Fallon’s 
bill and the bill that came out of this committee last year. Those fig- 
ures were adequate to put our highway program into effect, but they 
ure a long ways—— 

Mr. Faxon. I want to say this: In the report that came out with 
that bill it shows $500 million in addition as coming out of the gen- 
eral fund. Those are the figures we had last year. 

Mr. Dempsey. $5 billion a year? 

Mr. Fation. $500 million a year. 

Mr. Dempsey. I say $5 billion in 10 years. 

Mr. Fation. Yes; that explains part of the figure. 

Mr. McGrecor. That still leaves a difference of about 6 or 7 billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Fauxvon. As a matter of fact, that is the bill being introduced. 
What bill comes out of the Ways and Means Committee is another 
matter. 

Governor Dempsey ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. You made some specific recommendations in connec- 
tion with financing, Mr. Whitton. You say a reasonable increase in 
the present Federal motor fuel tax. What is a reasonable increase in 
any kind of tax? 

Mr. Wurrron. Well, Governor Dempsey, a reasonable increase is 
probably defined by different persons ‘lifferently. I hesitate to at- 
tempt to define the word “reasonable” as applied here. I assume a 1- 
cent increase in the gas tax would be a reasonable increase. 

Mr. Dempsey. It was a cent last year, but not this year. 

Mr. Wurrron. That is the difficulty with me. One cent would be 
a reasonable increase—— 

Mr. Demrsry. Then even Congress would be fluctuating the amount 
because one year they think one way and another year they think 
another way. 

Mr. Wurrron. I certainly think Congress is completely able to 
determine what “reasonable” would be. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let me ask you this: We have tax money from every- 
thing you ever heard of. A reasonable tax or an increase in tax on 
items not now taxed by the States, but that will serve as a measure of 
highway use. That is what you say. 

Mr. Wurrron. Rubber is not now taxed by the States. 

Mr. Dempsey. I beg pardon ? 

Mr. Wurrron. Rubber in tires is not now taxed by the States. 

Mr. Dempsey. No. 
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Mr. Wuirron. So although we have not spelled it out here, I am 
sure that was in the minds of the ones who wrote the policy. 

Mr. Dempsey. So in addition to the tax the Federal Government 
will put on tires, you think that the States will put an additional 
one on ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron. No, not the States. I said an item that is not now 
taxed by the States. Let the Federal Government put an additional 
tax on those items. Rubber is not now taxed by the States and it 
was our thought, although we did not spell it out as rubber, that 
Congress could put an additional tax on rubber. 

Mr. Dempsey. Notwithstanding the fact that you know what the 
tax was fixed at last year and what is recommended now, you think 
the Federal Government should increase the tax and then the States 
would increase it? 

Mr; Wuirron. Governor Dempsey, again I say I am not a fiscal 


expert. 

Mtr. Dempsey. I know that. 

Mr. Wuitron. And we think you have those experts in Congress. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think so too. 

Mr. Wurrron. And we think you can work it out. 

Mr. Demprsty. What do you mean by “the reasonable use of short- 
term credit financing with due consideration to its effect upon the 
national debt limitation”? Do you think you can issue short-term 
bonds and it would not increase the debt limitation ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. May I refer to Mr. Baldock? 

Mr. Fation. While this conference is going on I might say that 
I am sorry your statement contained remarks on financing. I think 
it might have been better if we had cut that portion out of your 
statement and sent it out to the Ways and Means Committee, because 
we are not considering ways and means of taxing. We are getting a 
lot of mail from people who suggest a users’ tax and they do not de- 
fine wherein it should be rebate and wherein it should be the users. 
If you would refer that portion to the Ways and Means Committee 
it would save our members a lot of time in going into it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I understand what the chairman 
means. He says cut it short. So I will not ask you anything more 
about that, but I will ask you this, The 10 men who wrote this report 
think that the designation by the Bureau of Public Roads of the last 
2,300 miles was a magnificent job. I do not concur in that at all. 
You know that, of course. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. There were really more than 10 men in- 
volved. That was a resolution passed at our meeting in New Orleans, 
where all States were represented. 

Mr. Dempsry. What was the basis on which you selected the different 
States where you put the 2,300 miles? 

Mr. Wuirron. I do not understand your question. 

Mr. Dempsey. What formula did you follow ? 

Mr. Wuirton. The States did not follow any formula. We merely 
recommended to the Bureau of Public Roads those roads in our State 
we thought should be added as urban connections. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think you did a pretty good job for your States, 
but I am talking about the 48 States. I do not think the 48 States 
were treated as well as some of the other States. I think there was 
favoritism. On what formula was it done? There has been a formula 
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set up here as to the money being paid out for the construction of 
different categories of roads. You know the category that the inter- 
state system of roads is in. 

Mr. Wutrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. One-half on population and the rest on area and on 
roads. That was not taken into account at all, was it? 

Mr. Wurrron. I am not familiar with what procedure was followed 
by the Bureau in determining which road should become a part of this 
2,300 miles. We were asked in each State to make a recommendation 
to the Bureau, and then we were advised as to what we got. 

Mr. Demrsry. Do you not think that the Bureau as well as the State 
highway departments should certainly follow the law of Congress 
with reference to these roads? 

Mr. Wutrton. If it is specified and spelled out, naturally they 
should follow it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I just told you what it is and you know that it is. 
You can only build roads if you get dollars. The number of dollars 
you get determines the amount of roads you build; is that right? 

Mr. Wurrton. It depends on the cost per mile of road as to how much 
you build with the dollars you get. 

Mr. Dempsey. So if you take a formula and put it into effect that 
conflicts with the money provided, then you are just circumventing 
the will of Congress. That is what was done here in this 2,300 miles. 
I think you are violating the law and I do not think there is any 
question about it, because Thave checked with attorneys for the Federal 
Government, who say you violated it. 

Mr. Wuirron. Governor Dempsey, I think you are talking about 
money. There is a formula set up for the allocation of money, but 
not for miles. 

Mr. Dempsey. You cannot use the money in the States allocated on 
the formula set up for this 2,300 miles. You just cannot build the 
roads. The Commissioner of Public Roads was here and he stated 
that the formula was four one-hundredths of a mile could be con- 
structed predicated on 1,000 population. That would mean you could 
build a mile of road if you had 25,000 people. The Congress did not 
authorize that at any time. That was completel separate. Because 
what you do on that basis is this: You can go to a heavily populated 
part of the city where they probably do not use automobiles oe 
they are a nuisance, but joe could be used for tourists and you did 
not take the tourists into consideration at all, but only the population 
of the cities was used. In California I would not say half the popula- 
tion, but certainly a great many people go there, which increases the 
population temporarily. Those things permit the cars to go through 
New Mexico and Arizona. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Wuirrton. Yes, sir. I went through there many times. 

Mr. Dempsey. So you cannot go and build a road based on the 
population in that particular street or area. 

Mr. Wurrron. We are recommending the interstate system be built 
on the basis of costs and needs. 

Mr. Dempsey. That has been set up in part except on the 2,300 
miles. In the first place the Commissioner of Public Roads under 
the law is supposed to consult these different States. Then the States 
tell him if they have any objections. That was not done at all. 
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Mr. Wuirron. I cannot speak for any State except Missouri, but 
we were asked for recommendations on what mileage should be added 
as urban connections to the Interstate System, and we made our recom- 
mendation and were advised by the Bureau later as to which ones had 
been put on. 

Mr. Dempsey. With regard to your association, I feel if I were 
Commissioner of Public Roads I would consult you. 

Mr. Wuirron. Mr. Dempsey, he does consult us. 

Mr. Dempsey, But New Mexico was not consulted. 

Mr. Wuirron. I am not in a position to know that. 

Mr. Dempsey. We will come to New Mexico later on this week and 
maybe work it out. I donot know. But I do feel I have been in the 
construction business for a great many years and, favoring roads as I 
do, I think I would even have voted for the bond-issue program in 
order to get those roads built. But I sometimes wonder. I have 
talked to the association many times and I have pointed out how we 
were killing people on the highways because of greater speed of 
vehicles. The thing that you neglect in every report you make is 
speed. I think if your association requested the respective States to 
join with you to fix one maximum Died limit where you have jurisdic- 
tion on roads other than toll roads, then you would accomplish some- 
thing. As you ride along on the roads, as I have done, you see them 
going 60 and 65 and some of them go 80 and 90 on our highways. 
I know that 4-inch strip of white or yellow is not protecting me very 
much when I see them go by like that. 

But I think the very thing which produces most of the accidents is 
the thing which you people brush aside, and I cannot understand why. 
When you talk about weights I understand the weight situation. It 
is not going to affect New Mexico because we have the highest weights 
in the United States. Is that right? 

Mr. Warrton. I could not answer that, Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. ante is that? 

Mr. Wuirron. I do not know whether New Mexico has the highest. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is 21,500. Do you think we could make a law that 
would say to another State, “You can go as high as 15,000 but not 
as high as New Mexico”? I do not think so. 1 think you have to 
have a maximum. I do a think you can just put it in the law and 

say you cannot increase what you have now, but New Mexico has 3,000 
pounds more than you have. 

Mr. Faton. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Whitton, I noticed when you read your state- 
ment you said the additional authorization should be for a period of 
not less than 5 years. You said not less than that. It is not actually 
in your statement. So your thinking is that 5 years should be the 
minimum and not the maximum. 

Mr. Wuirrton. Yes, sir. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Grorce. I made that notation as you read it because I was 
checking against the statement that you made. Do you think Con- 
gress should spell out in this legislation the fact that we especially 
request the States to acquire rights- of-way through city and urban 
areas before construction actually starts on a certain centerline 
so you would know what your right-of-way costs would be; and you 
will not be hijacked by some property owners on the alinement and 
run into tremendous lawsuits and false claims for rights-of-way ? 
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Mr. Wurrron. I do not know that you should spell it out, but you 
should make it possible for us to use our judgment in spending as 
large a proportion of the available money at the early part of the 
smitpe for rights-of-way, because it is a very high charge and a very 
1igh cost in the urban areas. 

Mr. Georee. In a program of this kind it can develop into almost 
a racket if it is not handled properly to see that you get on through 
the points where you want to go. 

Mr. Wuirron. That is right. 

Mr. Grorce. In my judgment it is one of the first things that should 
be done in its entirety, before you get your lines established and start 
building and they know that you have to go on through on that. aline- 
ment. Many things can happen and when the Government pays 90 per- 
cent of that cost, even though you go to court in many cases the jury 
will say, “The Government is paying it, so what is the difference?” 

Mr. Wuirron. You know from experience, Mr. George. 

Mr. Georex. I have watched a little of that kind of operation. 
Then do you think 20 percent is enough for advances to start the right- 
of-way program ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I question it. I think it ought to be 20 percent of the 
allotments—you mean that each State would get? 

Mr. Grorce. It says 20 percent of each year’s allotment, in each 
category. I am wondering if we should limit it. 

Mr. Wurrron. At least in the Interstate System it ought to be 
liberalized. We think it ought to be liberalized. We are spending 
as high as 50 percent of the cost of the job in the urban areas for 
right-of-way. 

Mr. Grorce. I know in some cases it will be 80 percent if we get into 
property damage on the wide rights-of-way that have to be acquired. 

Mr. Wuirton. We would like to have it left open with no special 
percent specified, and each State with the approval of the Bureau 
can do what is necessary to get the job done. 

Mr. George. The States will be saved millions and millions of 
dollars on right-of-way costs, perhaps, if they spent all of their money 
in the first few years for right-of-way acquisitions before they start 
to construct a highway. 

Mr. Wurrrton. That is very true. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Whitton, are you familiar with House Document 
120? 

Mr. Wuirron. No, I am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Sreep. It is a document referred to in the bill if it passes on 
which the allocation of money will be made and upon which this so- 
called cost is arrived at. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield? There has been a lot of 
discussion on the very point you are making. The counsel of the 
Bureau of Public Roads is trying to get language that. will liberalize 
that rather than to hold it to the law you speak of in order that 
adjustments can be made. 

Mr. Streep. That is the point I am driving at. 

Mr. Fatuon. I am sorry. 

Mr. Sreep. I notice in the revised sheet here we have for instance in 
House Document 120 an estimate that. Missouri will need $599 million 
to complete its interstate roads. On the new sheet it is estimated it is 
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up to $680,800,000. This was submitted to the committee as a revised 
figure of current needs. 

How many miles of Interstate System have been allocated in 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Wurrron. On the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Srerp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirron. 1,080. Then the mileage of the rural and urban 
connections which was part of this 2,300 miles. I do not know the 
exact mileage, but it is around 50 to 75 miles. 

Mr. Sreep. In this estimated need here is this figure of $600 million. 
Is that'the estimate to build all of that mileage / 

Mr. Wuirron. To complete it. 

Mr. Sreep. Have they deducted from that? 

Mr. Wuirron. There is some already built. So our estimate is 
based on completing the mileage to the Interstate System standard. 
Mr. Streep. How many miles are left uncompleted in your State / 

Mr. Wurrron. Now? 

Mr. Sreep. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrron. I would have to guess that, but I would say we built 
probably 200 miles to reasonable interstate standards. 

Mr. Steep. The work you have been doing in the last few years on 
Highway 66? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is part of it. 

Mr. Streep. Is it your idea that meets the present standards? 

Mr. Wuirron. That is new and it meets the standards with this 
exception—there are some sections in there where we did not acquire 
the control of rights-of-way, and there are some sections where we will 
build other separations at a later date. It is a process and you do the 
most needed things first. We thought the second lane was the greatest 
need on Route 66, so we have left those separations until some later 
period. 

Mr. Streep. Do you feel the new figure of the money you will need 
to finish that system is the maximum ? 

Mr. Wurrron. We think that is the best estimate we have made 
today. 

Mr. Sreep. And that is in the light of the experience you have 
had ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron, Yes, sir. Our road-building costs have been going 
up, and unit costs flattened off just r ene: 

r. Steep. From your experience could you tell us whether or not 
you think the adoption of this program would cause the costs to go 
up or down, or what effect you think it might have on it? 

Mr. Wurrron. You know, it is pretty hard for me as an engineer 
with some experience and highway ability to estimate what the con- 
tractor is going to bid. We have difficulty with that every day so 
it is rather hard to determine what the costs are going to do. Right 
today we think costs in our State at least have fl attened out. Our 
contractors are hungry, and we do not think that this added pro- 
gram will add much. I do not think it will raise their prices. 

Mr. Sxupp. -You recommend a reevaluation in 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. Oh, definitely. Yes, sir. Definitely. 

Mr. Sreep. What I am trying to oot at is if you feel that the re- 
evaluation will leave us somewhere in the same neighborhood of total 
costs that we are now thinking about. 
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Mr. ania, In my judgment, yes, but here is the reason for that 
reevaluation: I do not mind telling you this. Our estimate we orig- 
inally prepared in 1954 was done in about 4 weeks. We made that 
estimate in about 4 weeks. It is the best estimate that has been 
made, and it is the only one that has been made over the whole system, 
but we made it rather quickly and some of us might not have—it was 
made at the busiest time of the year, in the summer months, as I recall 
it, and I think we ought to reappraise it again with a little more time to 
do it and have a little better know ledge of what the standards are we 
are trying to build to. 

Mr. Sreep. I agree with you on that, but what I was wondering 
about is whether we will come up in 1957, or 5 years later, with a pro- 
gram that will cost several billion dollars more than we are now think- 
ing about. The point I was getting at is, in making your estimates, 
even though you had a short time, I assume you had made that on 
the liberal side rather than on the short side. 

Mr. Wuirrron. I think it will average out, Mr. Steed. By that I 
mean some of us might have been high and some of us might have been 
low, and I think it will average out. 

Mr. Streep. We would be safe in assuming that this cost figure we 
now have, assuming everything goes along on which it was based 

Mr. Wuurrron. I think it is reasonable to say it is the best figure you 
have got. 

Mr. Streep. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Whitton, I understand from your statement that 
the association would be opposed to any regulation by the Federal 
Government on the Interstate System of maximum weights, widths, 
or heights of motor vehicles and trucks. 

Mr. Wurrron. Our association feels that that matter can best be 
handled by the States. 

Mr. Scuerer. Would you tell us why? I cannot see it, but I am 
willing to be convinced. 

Mr. Wurrron. We have to maintain those areas. We have to main- 
tain the road in the States and we think the States are then in a better 
position to determine what weight, or what width, or what section can 
best handle the load. 

Mr. Scurrer. How can you get any standardization of thickness 
of concrete, or width of pavement, or heights of the grade separations, 
or sizes of structures such as bridges, as long as you have 48 different 
maximums for weight, height, and width ? 

Mr. Wuirrron. Our association has recommended that, It was 
issued, I believe, the last time April 1, 1946. 

Mr. Scurrer. If you recommend that, and if your recommendations 
are right, and if it is the consensus of the various representatives of the 
State highway departments that those should be the maximum weights, 
heights, and widths, why would it not work out best if the Federal 
Government says to all States, “This is the maximum, particularly on 
the Interstate System.” Then we can avoid a lot of confusion. Would 
we not assist your organization by the adoption of maximum weights, 
heights, and widths? Will we not have a great deal of confusion as 
these trucks travel from one State to another if we do not ? 

I am willing to go along with whatever you say should be the maxi- 
mum height, width, and weight on the Interstate System. Then we 
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will be able to determine somewhere along the line what the cost of 
this program is going to be. As an example, we will then know that 
a bridge will have to be built to a certain specification in order to 
carry this maximum weight. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. There were 18 States that passed new legislation 
last year changing their actual weights—18 of them. They increased 
it, every one of them. I have a chart which I will be glad to put in the 
record. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are not those weights, Mr. McGregor, fixed by most of 
those States, greater than the recommendation made by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not know, but they are running from 18,000 
per axle weight to 22,400, plus increases. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Whitton, what is the weight fixed by your 
association ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. 18,000 pounds. 

Mr. Scuerer. And they go up to 22? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, and I have one in here as high as 24,000. Would 
your organization go along with that? 

Mr. Wurrron. Our organization recommended 18,000. 

Mr. Scuerer. Suppose you have a State like Pennsylvania, which 
adopted a 22,000 limit. 

Mr. Wuirron. I believe they have had that for quite a while. 

Mr. Busn. That was last year. 

Mr. Scuerer. Some State has 16,000 and then it goes to 22,000 or 
24,000 or 25,000 in other States. Will not the latter States receive 
a greater or an unfair proportion of the Federal funds because in that 
State they are going to have to build higher grade separations, wider 
roads and thicker pavements, and stronger bridge structures to accom- 
modate the trucks in that State? Will not that State receive an undue 
advantage over some other State where the maximum is 16,000? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is certainly going to cost more money to build the 
interstate system in the States which permits greater weights. 

Mr: Wuirton. That is true. 

Mr. Scuerer. And they may have weights that are greater than 
your association thinks they should have. 

Mrs. Burcu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mrs. Burrcw. Would you agree with me that the reason for all of 
these States increasing their weights and measures so recently was 
brought on by the very action which was considered on the floor last 
year, when we did not place a uniform weight, but did say in that 
bill that the weights would be frozen and no State limitation could 
go higher that it was? That left the differential among the States 
frozen. 

Mr. Scurrer. You are probably right. That is one reason why we 
should say that the recommendation of this organization after they 
have made the study is that this is the limit. 
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Mrs. Burren. I agree with the gentleman on that. It should be 
uniform. But as it was in the bill that was considered by the House 
last year the differential was frozen, and in the interim the State legis- 
latures have worked together with the trucker interests and have 
had these bills passed. 

Mr. Scuerer. The trucking lobbies in the particular States con- 
vinced the legislatures for one reason or another that those limitations 
ought to be raised, and they will continue to do that. 

Mrs. Burren. And protecting themselves from what they were 
afraid would be done by Federal legislation. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we do not fix a limitation and we let the States 
handle this as proposed, I can see this program is going to cost a 
great deal more than we have anticipated, because if we go along 
our costs in the various States are going to increase beyond the point 
where we figure they should be now. 

Mr. Wuirron. Mr. Scherer, you know we are in a rather large re- 
search project. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand. 

Mr. Wurrron. In which that problem will be given study and an 
effort will be made to determine the economic sizes and weights. 

Mr. Scuerer. Maybe you will not want to say, but do you not feel 
personally, as an engineer, and because of your experience, from what 
has just been said by me and Mrs, Blitch and others here, like Mr. 
McGregor, that we should adopt a uniform, at least for the Interstate 
System, a maximum for weights, heights, and widths of trucks? Do 
vou not think it would be better for the industry itself if we did that; 
that is, the trucking industry ? 

Mr. Wuirron. I favor—and I am talking personally—I favor a 
uniform system of weights and sizes and dimensions. Now how we 
arrive at it, I think that our association feels it should be arrived. at 
by each State individually. We have set up the uniform standard 
and we feel that each State should stick by it. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. I want to keep the record straight. Our proposal 
last year was that we did not cut back a State that had 22,000 pound 
but those States that had lower than 18,000-pound axle loads woul 
be permitted to go up to that standard as recommended by you peo- 
ple. Any State which in its legislature last time went beyond that 
18,000-pound regulation recommended by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and State highway officials was anticipating getting special favors for 
their truckers in their State ahead of us going forward with good 
standard highway practices as they have been determined throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Busn. That is what happened in our own State. 

Mr. Grorcr. Yes. They jumped the gun and the truckers were 
able to get the lobbies to get it through in their respective States. In 
my opinion that is all the more reason why we should establish a maxi- 
mum on weights and sizes. 

Mr. Warrtron. May I make this point, Mr. Chairman? Tf a maxi- 
mum is established it ought not to be confined to the Interstate Sys- 
tem alone because then that would create a difficult enforcement prob- 
blem where you have one weight on the Interstate System and another 
weight on the rest of the systems. 
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Mr. Steep. Would you not also need some proviso in there for special 
movements, so that an exception could be made for them? In my 
State, for instance, there comes a time when the highway patrol gives 
a special permit to move some oilfield equipment that could not pos- 
sibly come within the weight limitation. You have to have some ex- 
ceptions to that. 

Mr. Wuirron. We all have that proviso in our State laws, that 
there are special exceptions both to weights and dimensions. 

Mr. Streep. Any new legislation we might have here should make 
provision to give you that flexibility. Is that right? 

Mr. Wuirton. We think there ought to be some flexibility allowed 
in issuing special permits for movements of things whose dimensions 
cannot be readily reduced. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Whitton, my questions will be directed only to 
that recommendation dealing with the prevailing wage, which you 
state should be left up to the States. I should like to call your atten- 
tion to these facts. Iam sure your association is familiar with literally 
hundreds of thousands of determinations that have been made during 
the 20 years of the Davis-Bacon Act and settled in a very positive and 
constructive way in which aided in the undertaking of practically all 
Federal projects undertaken in the past 20 years. You are familiar 
with the miserable and shocking conditions that occurred throughout ’ 
the whole decade of the twenties and made it necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to enact the Davis-Bacon provisions. 

In this section, which is not in this bill, but was in all three bills 
that were considered by the House, or were on the floor of the House 
last year, the prevailing wage requirement applied only to the Fed- 
eral system of interstate highways. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Wurrton. I believe that is right. I am not familiar with all 
of the bills. 

Mr. Biatnrk. I am sure if you will check, that statement is correct. 
This committee inserted that provision in the committee bill by an 
overwhelming vote of 28 to 4. Let me call your attention to the fact, 
Mr. Whitton, this has been a long-term policy carried out and ex- 
pressed repeatedly by the Federal Government in practically all of 
its projects for the construction of airports now underway, school 
construction, housing construction, and a whole variety of housing 
and slum-clearance programs—multiple rental units, de fense housing, 
community facilities, and in the Lease-Purchase Contracts Act of 
1954 considered by this committee. The experience has been most 
satisfactory as far as our knowledge is concerned. 

What objection does your association have to the Federal Govern- 
ment maintaining good labor relations and the wage rates prevailing 
in a given area, wherever it may be, urban or rural, north or south, 

ast or west, for the same kind of work on the same type of construc- 
tion? What is your objection to it ? 

Mr. Wuirron. We feel that it is a local problem and a State prob- 
lem and can be best worked out at the State level. I think most of 
these projects you speak of are jobs that have been built by smaller 
subdivisions and have not had the long experience the States have had 
in dealing with labor in building these things. We have been in the 
business a good, long time, and certainly jabor has fared well under 
our present plan. We think it ought to be continued that way. 
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Mr. Buiarntrk. Do you not think there may be a danger, and I think 
a very serious and a real danger, with this enormous amount of Fed- 
eral funds literally being poured into that field that we will again re- 
vive the inequities of the earlier years, when we had these wildcat op- 
erators moving in with their migrant labor? It is a fact that all of 
your other costs are known and fixed. Your cement, and your steel, 
and your other materials, as well as your engineering costs. All of 
those costs are fixed, except labor. But if the existing contractors 
are going to compete on an equal competitive basis there is only one 
variable that they cannot predict, and that would be labor. The 
tendency would be with these enormous amounts of money being 
poured in, to have these fly-by-night contractors come in and underbid 
a reliable, reputable and well-established contractor in local areas, 
and undermine the local economic structure in that given area. They’ll 
move in at the expense of the helpless, underpaid worker that they 
import from other areas. 

Do you not think you will revive all of those problems and heart- 
aches that we have gone through? That isthe record. This is neither 
exaggerated nor overdramatized. It is a matter of record in the 
period of the twenties, and we can compare it with the favorable rec- 
ord for the last 20 years. 

How would you protect a reasonable contractor from being under- 
bid by a chiseler ? 

Mr. Wuirron. I will speak now for Missouri. A contractor has to 
be prequalified in Missouri. An outsider could not move in and get a 
job in the first place, because he has to be prequalified and submit a 
financial statement prepared by a certified public accountant. On the 
basis of that financial statement it is determined how much work he 
can bid on. If he is good for a million dollars, he can bid on a million 
dollars worth of work. If he is good for $200,000 he can bid on 
$200,000 worth of work. Further, the first time a man bids he cannot 
get but one job and cannot get one for more than $250,000. That is a 
Missouri requirement. It makes it possible for us to know whom we 
are dealing with before we do much business with him. 

In Missouri organized labor deals directly with the contractor. 
They prepare and sign a contract. The AGC in Missouri signs a 
contract with the contractor on the minimum wages they will pay. 
We have none of that slave labor that you talk about or imply. We 
think this system can be developed in any State. 

Mr. Buarnik. That sounds like a very good arrangement for the 
State. 

Mr. Wurrron. It works very well for us. 

Mr. Buatnrx. But can you speak for the other 47 States? You are 
speaking as president of the association. 

Mr. Wuirtten. The other 47 States say they prefer to handle their 
labor situation at home. 

Mr. Buatnik. Can you explain why the respective State highway 
departments who have this excellent relationship—and we certainly 
do in Minnesota—with the Bureau of Public oRads, dealing on a part- 
nership basis with a Federal agency that has a most commendable 
record, as you yourself testified—do you see any reason why you could 
not have the same experience in consulting with and working in a 
positive cooperative manner with another Federal agency in the De- 
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partment of Labor, which has the responsibility for enforcing this 
prevailing wage provision ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Our experience with the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been over 40 years and we have knocked off a few rough corners, 
most of us, in that 40 years. We have gotten to a point where we can 
deal with each one on a fair basis and each side gets to present his 
side of it and you come up with an agreement. 

At the start of this program, if we are going to have to deal with 
another Federal agency in establishing these wages, I think personally 
it might slow up the program. 

Mr. Buatnik. You say it might slow up the program, Do you have 
anything in your experience or in the record to show over the last 20 
years that it has slowed up any program ? 

Mr. Wuirron. No, sir. We just know what we are doing has 
worked out all right. 

Mr. Buiatnix. On the contrary, it shows that it has worked out far 
better than ever before, with a minimum of time loss for jurisdictional 
strikes or labor disputes, or any other type of conflict that they had in 
the previous era, where you did not have any such protection. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. The Bureau of Public Roads has been in operation 
actively for more than 40 years and we have had a State highway 
department in all of the States for approximately the same time. 
They have been building highways actively for that 40 years. Do 
you ‘know of any such condition that you say existed in other parts 
of the country, or other work that ever existed in connection with the 
construction of highways in this country by the highway departments ? 

Mr. Buatnik. Yes, sir. On highway construction I will be glad 

t official testimony on the migrant tent camps surrounded with 
hevbed wire, and projects with fly-by-night contractors constructing 
the project and leaving it to go to another State and getting another 
contract in another State. 

Mr. Gentry. In highway work ? 

Mr. Buatnik. In highway work and all kinds of construction. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to have the record on that. 

Mr. Biatnix. This was in the period of the twenties, when we did 
not have the Federal funds going into the projects which we had in the 
1930’s, when we had direct and indirect grants and loans. 

Mr. McGrecor. Did I understand the gentleman to say that was 
in the period of the twenties ? 

Mr. BiatntK. That is right. 

Mr. McGreeor. That was 36 years ago. 

Mr. Biarnik. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if the gentleman knows of any single 
instance where there are any Federal funds used in any State where 
we have the chiseling you have suggested. 

Chairman Bucxtey. Yes. You have right now. 

Mr. Gentry. The Federal Government never had one thing to do 
with a contract submitted in a State. 

Mr. Faxon. I think we can get along faster if the members will 


not debate on particular sections of the bill until we come to those 
sections. 
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Mr. Gentry. I have sat here for 2 days and heard a constant debate 
going on and I have never said a word. The first time I ask a question 
you stop me, and we have been listening now since 10:30, and it is 
going on. 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Fauton. I asked the two gentlemen at my right to stop the 
debate. 

Mr. Gentry. But you did not stop it and you permitted it. 

Mr. Buiatnix. That was my first questioning today, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, if we confine 
our questions directly to the witness and he has no knowledge of it, 
then we can pass him up. But if he does have a knowledge of it, let 
him answer it, rather than have the membership get into a debate on it. 
The witness cannot answer the questions if the members are debating. 
I think we can do all the debating, and rightfully so, in executive 
session. 

Mr. Buiatrnrk. May I ask one more question? I merely conclude 
with this that I regard this as primarily a Federal project. On Fed- 
eral construction now where funds are totally Federal funds we have 
the provisions of the prevailing wage requirement of the Davis-Bacon 
law. Here you recommend that 90 percent of these funds be Federal. 
I do feel it is incumbent on us and is our responsibility to see that we 
do not use the terrific economic power of this enormous expenditure 
by the Federal Government to depress or dislocate the local prevailing 
conditions. The adoption of this provision would not. in one instance 
alter the situation you now have. Regardless of where the area is, 
as I said before, whether it is in the South, or the North, whether it 
is urban or rural, whatever happens to be the prevailing wage rate for 
that type of craft or type of occupation or work, shall be maintained, 
and that is all the provision does. 

I see so much benefit. from that in so many localities that I must 
say here I disagree with your recommendation to turn it back to the 
48 different States. 

This is my last question. Of more importance and concern I would 
feel to the States would be the matter of reimbursement. for existing 
freeways or toll highways. That is the only part of what I think 
is a very excellent statement that you have presented in behalf of your 
association, that it did not have the directness it had in the other issues, 
including labor provision... You state here a study sheuld -be made, 
because of the magnitude of the problem and the difficulties involved, 
to determine if these highways meet the standards as agreed on by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the respective highway depart- 
ments. Let us assume that these roads do meet those standards. Then 
do you think there should be any reimbursement and, if so, how much, 
for the freeways and the toll roads now constructed ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. Our association feels that the prime and No. 1 job 
is to complete the Interstate System and the other systems before we 
start any reimbursement that should be done. Then if Congress in its 
judgment feels there.should be reimbursement to those States who have 
built toll roads and free roads that meet the standards, we have no ob- 
jection to it. That is not in our policy, so I am speaking from the 
group I have talked to and myself personally. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Biatnig. Yes. 
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Mr. Tompson. I have just a question or two, Mr. Chairman. 1 
want to apologize for not being here yesterday, but I do want to assure 
you of my interest in the highway program and I think the interest 
evidenced by every member of this committee and the members of the 
staffs of the bureau that have appeared here. We may not agree on 
all things and we may not disagree on all of them, but I do think by 
stopping to debate prematurely in here in executive session, perhaps it 
might act to deter what we are all striving for, and that is a highway 
bill. I do not know whether that is the reason why the chairman 
skipped over me. 

Mr. Fatton. I know the gentleman was not here on yesterday. I 
am sorry he was not. We established a procedure for hearings and 
we are not changing the regular procedure that this committee fol- 
lowed for many years, which is that when a subcommittee meets-and 
invites the full committee the members of the subcommittee are called 
on first. That was the procedure and it was announced yesterday. 
I am sorry I did not explain it to you before I passed over you. 

As far as debate among members is concerned, it can get out of 
hand and out of proportion. A member can be invited to appear be- 
fore the committee at 10:30 and the first time he opens his mouth, 
a debate is touched off among the committee members. The invited 
member sits here for an hour and a half with nothing accomplished. 
We adjourn for lunch and he has lost a half a day, as well as the 
members. It hasn’t reached that stage yet and I have been trying 
to keep it from getting there. I do not want to appear to be unfair 
to any member of the committee, but I am trying to run the com- 
mittee so that we can hear the witnesses properly and they can return 
to their duties in their respective States without undue waste of time. 
Witnesses were held over for a day vesterday because we could not 
hear them because the hearings on the other witnesses went longer 
than we thought. I do not want to get to the point of keeping the 
gentleman from Missouri in Washington another day when he should 
be in Missouri performing his duties because our members are de- 
bating among themselves. 

If you will confine your questions to the witness on the stand and 
save the debating for later, I am sure the witness will appreciate it. 

Mr. Tompson. I might say this, Mr. Chairman. You are exercis- 
ing your prerogative in giving us this lecture. You have already taken 
up more time than this member would have taken up with the question 
from the witness. Again I say I appreciate my friend on the right 
yielding to me, and I thank you for it. 

I would like to say this to you, Mr. Whitton. 

Mr. Farron. May I say this to the gentleman: I will get back to 
regular order. If Mr. Blatnik is through it is the duty of the chair- 
man to take our next regular member. 

Mr. THompeson. Mr. Blatnik is not through. 

Mr. BiatntK. He asked me to yield. 

Chairman Bucktey. Then I am going to ask him to yield to me. 

Mr. Fation. You are not through, Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buarnrk. I promised the gentleman to yield to him. I am not 
through with my questions. 

Mr. Txuompson. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will complete this as 
briefly as possible. 
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Mr. Whitton, what other limiting factors are there in the develop- 
ment of the construction of highways besides money ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Well, speaking for Missouri, I would say none. 

Mr. Tompson. No other limiting factors? The availability of 
materials, cement and steel do not enter into it ? 

Mr. Wuirrton. Yes, but we think they will become available. 

Mr. THomrson. When? 

Mr. Wuirron. When the money does. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are you building highways in Missouri now as fast 
as you have money to perform contracts? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Is that true in every State? 

Mr. Wurrron. I do not know. 

Mr. THompson. Is it not a fact that the Wall Street Journal and 
every one of your official journals on engineering or highways, with 
official figures, have indicated that the limitations on the availability 
of cement and steel are going to be a serious thing even under the 
existing programs of construction ? 

Mr. Wurrron. It is not so in Missouri. 

Mr. Tuomrson. They have not shown you that yet? 

Mr. Wurrron. Well, there is some slowdown on steel, but we are 
letting the jobs and we are going to get the steel. 

Mr. Tuompson. To what extent have the last Federal funds allo- 
cated and available to the States been encumbered or contracted for? 

Mr. Wuirron. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Txuomrson. Is it not true a large backing of unexpended funds 
now previously allocated is available? 

Mr. Wuirton. I can speak only for Missouri. We have programs 
on every dollar of the money allocated to us. The latest is farm-to- 
market and we have not taken up that money. 

Mr. TuHomrson. There is a difference in encumbering and in build- 
ing up the program. 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. It will take some time to get the thing rolling. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is it not true that there is a great shortage of engi- 
neering personnel ? 

Mr. Wuirtron. Yes,sir. But we are going to overcome it. 

Mr. Tuompson. How long will it take you to overcome it ? 

Mr. Wurrron. We have plans ready today to let the contract if you 
make the money available. 

Mr. Tuompson. For what? Additional educational facilities? 

Mr. Wuirron. No. For roads. 

Mr. Tuomprson. When will you overcome the terrifically tough 
problem of a shortage of engineers ? 

Mr. Wuirton. We will overcome it in Missouri by retaining and 
getting consulting engineers to do the surveying. 

Mr. THompson. Even now consulting engineers are paying bonuses 
to college graduates trying to get the personnel, but they sev they can- 
not see a sufficiency of them in the future. 

Mr. Wuirrton. We are getting more surveys made. We uave Route 
40 under contract clear across the State on surveys made now. That 
is 250 miles. 
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Mr. THomrson. I am in agreement with your reappraisal statement 
here. 

Mr. Wuirton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. I hope it does not run into an agonizing reappraisal. 
I think I have heard that term used in connection with something 
else. Would it not be just as proper for the United States Government 
to go into an authorization for interstate highway construction and 
set a more realistic monetary authorization for the first 5 years, and 
then have Congress reappraise it and act to accelerate it if necessary, 
or, in view of the limitation on steel, concrete, engineering force, or 
money 

Mr. Wuirron. We would personally like to see the program you 
have before you adopted. We think the money will force the issue. 

Mr. Tuomeson. It will force the issue ? 

Mr. Wuirron. And we will get the roads sooner. If you start 
easy you get it easy, but if you start out with this program you lay 
out for an increasing program through the years which builds up 
from $1 billion to $2 or $3 billion, or something like that, that is a 
gradual program in our judgement, and I think the money will force 
the jobs on the basis of what we need for the roads. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is it not true cement plants are working at capacity 
now $ 

Mr. Wuirton. I do not know. We have not had any delays in 
Missouri on account of cement. 

Mr. TuHompson. Is it not true the steel output is short ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Steel deliveries are shorter in the first deliveries 
we get in the first quarter of 1957, but at the same time if you put 
the money in those folks will expand, and I think they will come 
through with the steel. 

Mr. Tuompson. If a program authorization is put through Congress, 
will we know and be confident that we are going into a long-term 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. Surely. 

Mr. Scuerer. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have not yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. Scuerer. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. A point of order. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Mr. Whitton, I am interested in the statement on 
page 7, which has been referred to a moment ago, in which you your- 
self do not take a position on the matter of the bill’s section on reim- 
bursement for free highways or toll highways, but you do specifically 
point out that you do not think the first funds should be made avail- 
able for that purpose. If I understand your discussion, your point 
is you feel that the funds we provide in this bill should be used speci- 
fically to complete the existing road system and no funds should be 
used for reimbursement until that system is completed. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Wurirton. That would be my opinion. Yes,sir. You see, parts 
of the system that are now built were not estimated in this figure 
we have given you. Because our estimate was based in accordance 
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with your request as to what it would take in cost to complete the 
system as of some time in 1954. That is the basis of our estimate. 

So we say if the Congress in its judgement wants to refund for 
those roads, we will be glad to take the refund, but we think it is 
more important to complete the system and then start the refunds. 

Mr. Batpwrn. In other words, your point is as far as the $24 billion 
provided by this bill is concerned 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. That if we actually pass a section for reimburse- 
inent, the $24 billion will not complete the system. 

Mr. Wuirron, It is not enough. 

Mr. Batpwin. Would you hazard any estimate as to how much more, 
from the knowledge of the State association, would be required to 
make the reimbursement and complete the system ? 

Mr. Wurirron. We think a study ought to be made and we think 
it will take a couple of years to do it. Then we would come up with 
an accurate figure as to what it would cost to reimburse both toll roads 
and free roads. 

Mr. Batpwrn. But in the meantime your position is we should take 
no action for reimbursement until that study is made ? 

Mr. Wuirron. That is right. We think you ought to pass the bill 
and let us get the system completed as soon as possible. Then to those 
States who have been farsighted enough to have built some roads, 
either toll or free, that meet the standards, we do not object to the 
refund. Our policy is silent on it, so I am speaking only for myself, 
but for me only we would be glad to get refunded for that work on 
Route 66 which we have done in Missouri that meets the standards. 

Mr. Batpwry. Although you say you do not object, you have taken 
the clear position that that should be the last item. 

Mr. Wurtrron. That is correct. We think we ought to complete 
the system. That is what we need. We need the system completed 
so we can start saving some lives. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Fartion. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Genrry. Mr. Whitton, I want to question you a little bit about 
what has been called the prevailing wage here. The prevailing wage 
is what the international labor unions want. That is the way they 
label themselves. Instead of the way it has been traditionally done 
forever by the highway departments, they want the authority given 
to the Secretary of Labor, or some clerk, or some underling in his office, 
on every contract that will be made within the States on this Inter- 
state System. They want that person in the Secretary of Labor’s 
office to set the wage scales for every laborer. 

In Missouri is there a county in the State where you do not have 
some employee in the highway department ? 

Mr. Wuirron. No, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Every county in the State has representatives in the 
employment of the State highway department ? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And that has been true for a long, long time. You 
have been building the State highway system of Missouri now for 40 
years, and you have been letting contracts all over the State during 
most of those years. Even today T guess you have contracts working 
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throughout most sections of Missouri. The people who work for you 
and the people of your department and your commissioners, and you 
and all of the heads of departments, and your laborers everywhere, 
mix and mingle with the people of Missouri and all of the churches 
and clubs and the people who work for the contractor on the jobs; is 
that not right? And they know intimately, without any underling in 
the Secretary of Labor’s office trying to tell them something about 
wages in Missouri and in all of the various byways and places in Mis- 
souri; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Wuirron. I am sure our men know what wages are being paid. 
That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that not true all over the United States, in practi- 

cally every highway department ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I enka assume so. I cannot say that I know so. 
I just know what is going on in Missouri. 

Mr. Genrry. I want to know if you have ever heard of any of this 
cutthroat. competition and slave 1: ibor that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota mentioned a while ago? Do you know about that ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Not in Missouri. Since the twenties that he talks 
about. We had some cheap labor in the twenties. 

Mr. Gentry. But the State highway department without any help 
from the Federal Government has let every contract in Missouri? 

Mr. Wurtrron. That is right. 

Mr. Genvrry. And there has been not one iota of anything said to 
the State highway department about what they had to pay in wages. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wurrron. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Genrry. Several international labor unions, who are spear- 
heading this movement, have issued various statements lately. I have 
one of them here. Last Saturd: ay morning I was working in my office 
at 11 o’clock and a man who called himself an international labor rep- 

resentative of an international labor union came to see me and began 

to tell me about the terrible conditions that existed in the highway 
departments of the country, with all of the cutthroat methods and 
slave labor, and it even says it in this prepared statement of the unions. 
Let me read you something they have, these people, sent out: 


The need for the prevailing wage requirement is urgent 


Of course, you know, 23 States in the Union have a State prevailing 
wage law, including all of the big States, and 9 others have a mini- 
mum wage law. When you put the 32 together, that provides for a 
little over 90 percent of ‘all the contracts let by the highway depart- 
ments. Here is what he says, and this is in writing: 


The need for a prevailing wage requirement is urgent. With accelerated high- 
way construction, intensified competition, and the entry of new firms into the 
field, we have witnessed, already witnessed, the revival of the same inhuman 
conditions of the twenties. For already these predatory contractors. have got- 
ten into the Federal-aid highway projects in Maine—this is recent—New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvaia, Indiana, Delaware, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and other States, solely because of their ability to obtain jobs by 
undercutting prevailing wage rates and importing distant cheap labor. 


You are the head of the association and have your executive secre- 
tary here. Where does anything like this happen 4 ? It says this is re- 
cent. Because of this proposed new program it says this is happening. 
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Mr. Wurtron. We have heard nothing of that sort of thing. Mr. 
Volpe is from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gentry. And Mr. Volpe from Massachusetts is here. Have 
you heard of such terrible slave labor conditions in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Votre. We have no such conditions in Massachusetts. 

Chairman Buckxiry. Will the gentlemen yield to me for a second? I 
think I know more about labor than you do. Massachusetts is strictly 
a prevailing wage scale and they pay it. I can name every contractor 
that builds a road in Massachusetts and I can name every contractor 
that builds a road in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gentry. I know that. 

Chairman Buckiry. And I know they pay the prevailing wages. 
And I know in Texas they use Mexican labor. I was down there 
3 weeks ago and I was looking at a building in order to buy a building 
in Texas and they informed me they could sell the building at a low 
price if I wanted to buy it because of the cheap labor they had in 
Texas. I would not brag about that. 

Mr. Gentry. For the gentleman’s particular information I will tell 
him we have a prevailing wage law in Texas. 

Mr. Buatnix. A prevailing wage law ? 

Chairman Buck ey. It is so low it is disgraceful. 

Mr. Gentry. When Texas is not satisfied with it, Texas can change. 
New York should be satisfied with that. 

Chairman Bucxkuey. The people who live there are not satisfied. 

Mr. Gentry. I would still say then the people in New York should 
be satisfied. 

These international labor representatives from these international 
labor unions—you know who they are hitting at here—because district 
50 of the mineworkers union, and these four unions have been having 
a jurisdictional War among themselves. District 50 bids on contracts 
with only three job classifications. These international labor unions 
on the ordinary jobs have some 30 to 35 job classifications and actually 
have had as many as 173. When anybody says there has never been 
any controversy about that and that is not costing this country a lot 
of money, then they are just mistaken, because all of the contractors 
in the country say it does unnecessarily cost the country money and 
that it will cost the Government much money on this highway con- 
struction. I know some of the contractors are strictly union con- 
tractors such as in Massachusetts. What this does if it gets in is, of 
course, it will permit the unions to organize in little out-of-the-way 
places where they have never been organized, and where the wage 
scale naturally is not as high as in the centers of population. It is 
a jurisdictional war between the four international labor unions and 
district 50 of the United Mine Workers, and that is all it is. 

Of course, some of this statement by the unions is not true. 

You remember, of course, that the Secretary of Commerce said that 
this authority should remain with the States. The Secretary of Com- 
merce also said that the reimbursement of utilities should remain with 
the States. So did the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads 
say that all of these things should remain with the States. They are 
Vederal people. This is a Federal agency that is saying the question 
of wages should remain with the States. 
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Next, Mr. President, I want to get to the questions relating to reim- 
bursement of utilities which your group has said you feel should re- 
main with the States, and which the Secretary of Commerce said 
should remain with the States, and which the head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads said should remain with the States. They say it even 
though they are brother officers of the Secretary of Labor. I just 
want to say to you in this connection you know about the Secretary of 
Labor. It was offered once to John L. Lewis, and we had a Mr. Dur- 
kin not long ago, and we may have a Mr. Reuther the day after 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Scuerer. Not with the Republicans in office. 

Mr. Buckury. That will help us out. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. President, this money if it is furnished 
by the Federal Government will be Federal aid. Is that right? 

Mr. Wuirton. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And the States up to this minute have the police 
power and have the sovereignty. They built the roads. The only 
roads the Federal Government builds are those within Federal estab- 
lishments. The State highway departments are, so far as road build- 
ing is concerned, on the Federal-aid system, and all other systems 
Br together unless they are in Federal establishments, the ones who 

uild the roads. Now I want to ask you this question: In your opinion 
if we knew we were not ever going to have another war and we knew it 
today, and we could disband our armies today, would you say that 
these roads would need to be constructed ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes,sir. For the civilian economy. 

Mr. Gentry. The primary reason for these roads is to promote the 
economy of this country and to prevent economic stagnation because 
of insufficient highways. 

Mr. Wurirton. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And we will need it for that purpose. Of course, it is 
mighty good to say they will serve us in case of war, which they would. 

Mr. Wurirton. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. It is being said here by those favoring the utilities 
that it will raise consumer rates if utilities have to pay just a part 
of the expenses, but if the highway motorist is going to pay all of it 
it will not result in raising utility rates. Do you know personally that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has over $900 million in re- 
tained earnings and surplus on hand ? 

Mr. Wurrton. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. Gentry. You do know, of course, that they have approximately 
90 percent of all the telephone lines and telephones in the country ? 
And that is one utility, the telephone company, that would get more 
reimbursement than any other utility. Ninety percent of all of that 
great sum would go to the American Telephone & Telegraph. 

Now I want to ask you this question: Regardless of whether it will 
raise utility rates—and it would not have to raise it generally because 
they already have millions of dollars in cash reserve—if the motorists 
have to pay this expense there is no question but what it is going to 
raise the taxes they will have to pay, because they are going to have 
to foot the highway bill. Is that right? 

Mr. Wuirron. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. I want you to describe to this committee the proce- 
dure involved. You have to buy your right-of-way, do you not? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gentry. And you have to buy the right-of-way that the utili- 
ties use. This controversy about right-of-way is a case where the utili- 
ties have not paid one thin dime for right-of-way. Is that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right; in Missouri. 

Mr. Gentry. It is the same all over the country. 

Mr. Scnerer. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. No, sir. 

All that is in controversy so far as Missouri is concerned are the 
places where the rights-of-way have not cost the utilities a dime. 

Mr. Wurrton. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And they have been using it all these years. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Everybody else has too. 

Mr. Gentry. I have not yielded. 

Now when they come in under Missouri law and under the law in 
these 45 or 46 States, they ask you to let them go on to this right-of- 
way, the right-of-way that you bought and paid for. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. And in order to get on it they ask you to permit them 
to make’a contract with you by which they solemnly agree in writing 
and reach an agreement with you that if you will let them put this in 
there there is one thing they will do; that is, they will rearrange them 
any time it is necessary to make a highway improvement. 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. Genrry. I want to ask you this: How many contracts would 
you estimate you have signed with utilities just like I have detailed 
within the last 10 years. Just give us a general estimate. How many 
have you signed with them per month ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I would say we run 3 or 4a month. 

Mr. Gentry. That would be four or five hundred that have been 
made in the last 10 years, or something in that neighborhood ? 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You have made some contracts with them every year. 
There are some made in Missourievery year. Is that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. They are current right now. So that statement they 
make where they say it is an archaic system and something that hap- 
pened a long time ago is not true, because they are signing those con- 
tracts today and are begging for the privilege to sign them. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wurrron. They request permission to erect a line on our right- 
of-way, and before we grant permission they sign an agreement to 
move.or do whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. I want you to explain to the committee, 
Mr. Whitton, with reference to maintenance, do you maintain that 
right-of-way ? 

Mr. Wuirton. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Or do the utilities do it? 

Mr. Wurrron. No. We maintain the right-of-way under the utility 
code. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you have to keep them mowed around their install- 
ations? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Genvrry. I will ask you if the poles and all of the things the 
utilities put on your right- of-way actually make it necessary for you, 
instead of using mowers as you do over most of that highway, you 
actually have to hand-mow it at great additional expense 

Mr. Wuirron. We do. We cannot mow around the poles because 
they are set close to the right-of-way fence and naturally we have to 
hand-mow those portions of the right-of-way right around the post. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Whitton, if the utility lobby i is successful it means 
that for all time to come, forever, because this thing in this bill applies 
to every utility and all kinds of utilities on every road in the country— 
every one on which the Federal Government will ever spend a dime, 
and all foreign-aid contracts—they will not have to pay for moving 
their lines. I want to ask you if it does not mean this: For all time 
to come the motorist who has been having his money spent not only 
on just highways, but having it spent on WPA projects and on schools 
and all of these other projects, is going to have to assume the obliga- 
tion forever, permanently, of paying a substantial part of what is sole- 
ly a utility expense, because you will have to take it with you wherever 
you go. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield and will he just pause for a 
moment? Some of the members spoke to me about lunch. I was 
wondering if we could not arrive at a time where we could recess for 
lunch and then come back. 

Mr. Genrry. It is all right with me. Would it be all right if he 
answered that question? I “think I can finish in two or three minutes. 

Mr. Fauion. Take as much time as you want. I am not trying to 
cut you off in any way. 

Mr. Genrry. All right. 

If this bill goes through then, President Whitton, it sets a pattern 
a permanent pattern, by which no utility forever afterwards will have 
to pay one dime for a right-of-way for maintenance or for rearrange- 
ment. The Federal enactment here will void the contractual ob ligation 
of the utilities. So they are running in one labor getting contracts 
from the States and running right in another here asking C ongress to 
break the contracts. Forevermore you have to take them with you, 
and the whole expense is to be borne by the motorist. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Gentry. No. 

Mr. Wurrron. The way the bill is now written 

Mr. Gentry. That is what I am talking about. That is not the 
way it is in this bill, only because we defeated it last year. 

Mr. Scurrer. Will you let him finish his answer ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, yes, I know what they want to put in. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the record should show 
the witness’ complete answer. He should let the witness finish his 
answer. 

Mr. Gentry. I am in charge of the witness. You wil! have charge 
of him when you get to him. 

Mr. Scuerer. No, you are not in charge of the witness. 

Mr. Gentry. But I also understand what the utilities want and what 
they have gotten out of the Senate and will try to get out of the House. 
This is just a come-on. It is just the first installment. But if a bill 
does pass doing what they want to have done, of course, that is a perma- 
nent thing and forever afterward the motorists of this country will 
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have to pay a substantial part of the utility expenses. That is all for 
the present, if you want to adjourn. I have only one or two questions 
remaining. 

Mr. Fation. Will 2 o’clock be all right for the members and for 
the witnesses ? 

I might say to the committee, I have tried to conduct this under the 
rules adopted yesterday by the committee, and if I have overlooked 
anybody it has not been deliberate, but it has been an oversight. 

he committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12: 45 p. m., the subcommittee recesseed until 2 p. m. 

of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fatxion. Gentlemen, when the committee recesses this noon for 
lunch, Mr. Gentry was interrogating the witness. Mr. Gentry? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Whitton, we were talking about utilities and re- 
imbursements they ask for instead of carrying out the contracts they 
have made in writing. I want to ask you if the poles they put along the 
right-of-way do not on occasions fall from ice and warious other things 
and tie up traffic? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. They do in Missouri, where we have sleet 
and ice storms. 

Mr. Gentry. In such an event, of course, they do not have to go 
through the byways and from obscure locations, but come right down 
the highway with their machines and stop them near lanes of traffic, 
where they are able to fix them at convenience to themselves and at 
relatively little cost. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I read an article recently, Mr. Whitton, which said 
that out of the 62 million motor vehicles more than 30 million of them 
have radios in them of a value of approximately $2,500 million. I 
want to ask you if it is not true that powerlines up and down the main 
highways of the country in many places, and to a certain extent in all 
places, interfere with those radios, and in some places they actually 
drown out the use of that utility, the radio, in those cars? 

Mr. Wurrton. That has been my personal experience. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask you this question? We have gone over the 
circumstances when you buy right-of-way. Because of a law that the 
utilities lobby got passed, you are obligated to make a contract with 
them to let them use the right-of-way free, provided they will contract 
to rearrange their facilities at any time that the highway has to be 
improved. That is the only obligation they have. Then they pay 
nothing for it—not a dime. It is all free to the utilities and the utility 
user, 

I want to ask you what happens when a State highway department 
wants to go across a utility right-of-way which a utility owns. What 
happens then ? 

Mr. Wurrron. In Missouri we have to buy that right-of-way and 
pay for moving their lines. 

Mr. Gentry. You pay for moving their lines and pay for their 
right-of-way ? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Volpe, you are commissioner of public works in 
Massachusetts. Have you ever had such an experience there ? 
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Mr. Votre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And that is the policy ? 

Mr. Vourr. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Gentry. You have to pay right through the nose. 

You know, Mr. Whitton, in addition to the moral rights of this 
proposition of reimbursement of utilities there is one thing about this 
whole proposition that is even greater than that, and that is my feeling 
that under the Constitution of the United States the States—not the 
Federal Government, but the States—have the police power. They 
built the public highways. The Federal Government does not do it. 
It is done by the States and you people have said you did not believe 
that the Secretary of Labor should be given the right to come out to 
the States and set the wage scales on all of these things. You also said 
you did not believe that you should be made to break your State laws 
and break your solemn contracts, and you did not believe that the 
weights and sizes of motor vehicles, or jurisdiction over those, should 
be taken over by the Federal Government, although it might serve a 
good purpose in many cases. You said you did feel if the States asked 
for it in a particular case that the Federal Government might be given 
the right to get some right-of-way on the theory, as I understand it, 
that there are 2 or 3 of the States that do not yet have a State law which 
permits them to secure a sufficient right-of-way for limited-access 
roads. Is that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And that is the only one. Do you not actually regret 
to have to ask for that, though ? 

Mr. Wuitron. I am sure that each State would prefer to get their 
own right-of-way. 

Mr. Gentry. All of them will get it except maybe 2 or 3. 

Mr. Wurrron. Except those 2 or 3 

Mr. Gentry. But there are some States that no not have that au- 
thority and you asked for it only for that reason. 

Mr. Wuirron. That is right. Even in that case I believe the law 
provides that the Government will return the right-of-way to the 
State except for the outside 5 feet. 

Mr. Gentry. And you asked it as a matter of extreme caution when 
you actually would very much prefer not to go over the boundaries 
as far as State sovereignty and State police powers are concerned. 

There has been a lot of talk here about where this money comes 
from in the reimbursement of utilities. The utilities say it just comes 
from the Government. Where do you think the money comes from 
that the Government is going to put in? Does it come from the 
people of the 48 States ? 

Mr. Wuirron. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know of any other place where the Federal 
Government can get it except from the States? 

Mr. Wuirron. From the people. 

Mr. Gentry. From the people of this country. 

There is a question I would like to ask you, Mr. Volpe, because 
there was quite a discussion this morning about whether as a matter 
of good sound government the State highway departments that built 
roads for 40 years, and it seems to me for at least 30 years, have been 
doing a good job. I think they have been doing a tremendous job 
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and it seems to me labor relations have been good. However, there 
are, of course, some international labor unions who are having juris- 
dictional disputes with John L. Lewis in district 50, which operates 
on a little bit different theory. Therefore there has been a dispute 
between them and they are asking that the Secretary of Labor set 
the wage scale in contracts resulting from this legislation. It has 
never been applied to any law where the States were the contracting 
parties, and that is, applied to all of the 48 States. This is new and 
will set a precedent. You havea prevailing wage law in Massachusetts, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Votre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I want you to explain to the committee just how your 
State’s prevailing wage scale operates. You know we have in prac- 
tically all of the big States, 23 of them, these prevailing wage rates. 
I want you to tell the committee just how it operates. 

Mr. Vorre. Our State operates in this fashion. For every con- 
tract which we are going to advertise for bids, prior to advertising 
for bids we must submit to the department of labor a request. 

Mr. Gentry. You mena your State department of labor? 

Mr. Voter. Our own State department of labor. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Votre. A request for a determination of the wage rates to be 
paid to laborers and mechanics in the construction of that project. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Votre. Within a matter of 3 or 4 days, or sooner, we have back 
at our office the list of wage rates which he tells us are the prevailing 
rates in the area in which that project is going to be constructed. Of 
course, that is based on the prevailing 

Mr. Gentry. And there is absolutely no friction and no confusion 
and no controversy 4 

Mr. Votre. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gentry. And no objection to it ? 

Mr, Votre. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gentry. None whatever. 

Mr. Fatton. Would you pause for a moment? There is a rollcall 
on the floor. Several members have left and we are anxious to leave 
for a yea or nay vote. Could we suspend for 15 or 20 minutes ¢ 

Mr. Genrry. All right. We are having a little trouble here, aren't 
we! 

(Whereupon, at 2:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed for 20 minutes. ) 

Mr. Fatiton. Gentlemen = the committee, we will resume. When 
we recessed for rolleall Mr, Gentry was interrogating the witness. Mr. 
Gentry has said he will be delayed and the Chair will be free to rec- 
ognize anybody else, 

Mr. Scherer ? 

Mr. Scurrer. Mr. Whitton, of course you understand that it is 
the present practice of the Bureau of Public Roads to approve the 
matching of State highway costs, which includes the costs of reim- 
bursing utilities for relocations, do you not ? 

Mr. Wurrron. In those States that follow that practice. 

Mr. Scnerer. That is, the Federal Government will reimburse 
States that reimburse utilities for relocation costs. 

Mr. Wurrron. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Yes. That is the present practice. Do you know 
where the Bureau of Public Roads gets the authority to do that? 

Mr. Wuirron. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. May I ask Captain Curtiss; do you know where we 
get that authority ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. There is no specific authority in the law relating to 
utilities, but if it isa part of the necessary cost of the project, why, that 
makes it eligible for reimbursement. 

Mr. Scurrer. And, Captain, that is a procedure that has been fol- 
lowed for about how many years ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I think ever since we have had a Federal-aid pro 
gram—since the program started. Is that right, Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Scuerer. Let me go back to Mr. Whitton. 

Mr. Whitton, you are familiar with the provision of the present 
Fallon bill which provides for actually codifying that practice, are 
you not ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes. I know how the bill reads. 

Mr. Scuerer. The provision of that section which provides for the 
reimbursements of States which include utility relocation costs as part 
of their costs does no more than to set forth in the law what the prac- 
tice now is. Is that right? 

Mr. Wuirron. Actually, yes. I think that is right. But the im- 
plication is there and I think the minute this law was passed just like 
this then the pressure would go on all of the other States and they 
would say, “If you can get reimbursement for it, we want you to pay 
us.” I personally would prefer not to see it in there in its present 
form. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand, but the law does no more than codify 
what the practice now is. Is that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Scuerer. To the best of your knowledge. Do you agree to that, 
Captain Curtiss ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. Now, Mr. Whitton, let me ask you this: Do you under- 
stand a public highway or a public thoroughfare to exist for the pur- 
pose of transporting persons and commodities on that highway to dif 
ferent locations? It that not the purpose of a public highway? 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. That would be my definition of it. 

Mr. Scuerer. There is no charge to any person who desires to use 
that right-of-way, is there ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes,sir. There is. 

Mr. Scurrer. Not for the purpose of using the 
there? 

Mr. Wuirron. For using the road that the right-of-way 
acquired for, there is a charge. 

Mr. Scrprer. There is a charge for helping to pay for the pave- 
ment, is there not ? 

Mr. Wuirron. And the maintaining of it. 

Mr. Screrer. And the maintenance. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. For maintaining the right-of-way there is 
that charge. 

Mr. Screrer. There is that charge. I agree with you. But there 
is no charge for the actual use of the right-of-way, 
on ther ieht- of-way, is there ? 
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Mr. Wurrton. Well, you are drawing a very fine line, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am drawing a fine line. 

Mr. Wuirron. And I think there is a charge for using the right-of- 
way. Youare charged so much per gallon. 

Mr. Fatton. You talk about a charge. What is the charge? 

Mr. Wurrron. Whatever the gasoline tax is. 

Mr. Faxion. There is no Federal gasoline tax for the use of a high- 
way. 

Mr. Wurrton. I am talking about State—the State gasoline tax. 
The State acquires most of the right-of-way. 

Mr. Scurrer. Actually the user charge is for the acquisition of the 
highway, for the improvement of the highway and for the maintenance 
of the highway. Nobody can be deprived of the right to move on the 
highway, can they ? 

Mr. Wurrton. If it is within the law on weights and dimensions and 
he has his license fee, and so forth. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Do you consider the commodities of gas and water 
and electricity as being important to the life of the community and 
as important as coal, or laundry, or any other commodity that may 
be delivered through a highway, or on a 6 ig to a community ? 


Mr. Wuirton. Yes, sir. That is a personal opinion again. I like 
electric lights. 

Mr. Scuerer. They are as important to the life of the community 
and the life of an individual as any other commodity that is moved 
across the surface of our highway. 

Mr. Wuirron. Well, food probably would outrank electric lights. 


Mr. Scuerer. Water, for instance, is just as important as food ? 

Mr. Wurirron. We do not have many water lines on the highways. 

Mr. Scuerer. There are water lines on highways. 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes. 

Mr. Screrer. We have a lot of them in Cincinnati that are on the 
expressway routes and which will have to be moved. It is as important 
then, you would say, to get those commodities to individuals and to 
communities as it is to get food and clothing there. 

Mr. Wurrron. I will admit the food. 

Mr. Scuerer. As food and clothing and other commodities. The 
purpose of public thoroughfares is, as I have said and as you have 
agreed, to move persons and commodities such as we have been men- 
tioning. 

Mr. Wuirton. By vehicular transportation. 

Mr. Scuerer. By vehicle or by any other means, to communities 
and to individuals. 

Mr. Wurrron. I do not think the right-of-way was acquired as a 
place for utilities to place their lines. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that is no doubt your feeling, but is 
there any other way of getting these utility services which I have 
mentioned to communities or to individuals other than on the public 
highways? 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. By buying their own rights-of-way, which 
they do. 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. Would you then say that a coal company 
that wants to deliver coal to a community should acquire its own 
right-of-way ? 
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Mr. Wuitton. No, sir. They acquire the right-of-way by the pur- 
chase of their license and by the purchase of gasoline when they use 
their unit on the highway. 

Mr. Scuerer. By the payment of their user taxes they help to build 
the road on the highway and to maintain that road, and that road is 
the means by which they can use that right-of-way to deliver their 
product, is it not? That is what they pay for, is it not? 

Mr. Wuirron. And the utility is using the right-of-way on which 
to place their lines. 

Mr. Scurrer. That is right. That is what I am getting to. 

Mr. Wuirron. And that is quite an asset to that utility. 

Mr. Scurrer. I understand. 

Mr. Wuirtrton. A free right-of-way maintained and a way to get 
to it when it gets into trouble. I think they ought to pay for moving 
their poles when they get in the way. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, a trucker does not pay for the use of the 
right-of-way either. He pays for his means of conveyance for the 
improvement of the road and for the maintenance of the actual road- 
bed or thoroughfares in order that the might deliver his commodity, 
does he not? 

Mr. Wuirrton. And he buys a license. 

Mr. Scuerer. And he buys a license. But is there any more reason 
why the company, whether it be a public utility or a private company 
that furnishes water to a resident, should pay for the use of the right- 
of-way than the company that delivers coal ? 

Mr. Wuirron. We are not advocating that they pay for the use 
of the right-of-way. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that. 

Mr. Wuirton. We are advocating they move their poles at their 
expense on their lines when they are in the way of our maintenance 
and construction, in accordance with written agreements we have with 
them. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand. I am not at that point yet. Let us 
take an example. The company that wants to deliver coal to a com- 
munity or to a resident near or on that highway must have a means 
by which to convey that commodity; namely, he must have a pave- 
ment or a roadbed in order that he can deliver that commodity; is 
that not right? And, as you say, he pays for that roadway, or that 
means of using the highway, by the user taxes and other taxes we have 
mentioned. Is that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now does not a utility, public. private, or municipally 
owned, have the same right, the inherent right, to use a highway, 
the right-of-way, for the purpose of delivering its commodity ? 

Mr. Wurrron. They have been given that right by the various State 
legislatures to erect their line on the right-of-way. 

Mr. Scnerer. But they do have that right? 

Mr. Wurrron. If a truck were to break down on the highway and 
get in our way he would have to pay to get it out of the way. 

Mr. Scnerer. And if a gasline breaks, the company has to pay to 
repair the gasline. 

Mr. Wurrron. Yes. 
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Mr. Scuerer. In order to continue the delivery of its product to the 
consumer, 

Mr. Wurrron. If a pole is in the way of maintenance we think 
they ought to move it. 

Mr. Scurrer. I have not gotten to that yet, Mr. Whitton. In other 
words, we recognize that the coal company must contribute to the 
construction of a pavement on the right-of-way in order that it might 
deliver its commodity. My question was, then a utility, public, pri- 
vate, or municipa!, which wants to deliver a commodity which is just 
as necessary to the community, does have the right to use that same 
right-of way, aud does it not pay for its roadbed, namely, its pipe, 
which is the means by which it delivers its commodity to the con- 
sumer? Does it not pay for that the same as the trucker pays for its 
roadbed so that it could deliver its commodity ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron. Where it buys its own right-of-way I would say it 
does. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am not saying where it buys its own right-of-way. 
I am assuming we are using the public thoroughfare for what I con- 
sider a public thoroughfare to be; namely, to supply commodities, 

Mr. Wurrron. That is where we are not in agreement, Mr. Scherer. 
I think a public thoroughfare is for the purpose of vehicles passing 
over it. 

Mr. Scurrer. Well, for the purpose of vehicles. It is for the pur- 
pose of delivering commodities too. 

Mr. Wuirron. Because they are the ones who pay for it. 

Mr. Scurrer. Would you distinguish then between the delivery of 
gas to a consumer by a company and the delivery of coal ? 

Mr. Wurrron. If it is through a pipe or on a pole line I would say 
yes. It is different than a motor vehicle. 

Mr. Scurrer. Actually it is a different type of delivery, but as a 
matter of principle it is certainly no different. We are using the pub- 
lic thoroughfares, which are public thoroughfares, as its name sug- 
gests, for the purpose of moving commodities to the community or to 
individuals; are we not? 

Mr. Wurrron. 1 am thinking of public thoroughfares as a way of 
moving vehicles 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the reason why I want to try to make you 
think of it in a different light. 

Mr. Wurrvon. It looks like we are not having very much success. 

Mr. Scnerer. No; but I think there is some logie in my position. 

My next question is, when the utility which I say uses the right-of- 
way for the purpose of delivering its commodity with an equal right 
to the coal company that uses the right-of-way for the delivering of 
its commodity—when that utility’s pipe deteriorates or is not large 
enough to serve the public, then does it not have to pay for the remov: ‘al 
of that pipe or for the replacement of that pipe, or for installation of 
a larger pipe / 

Mr. Wurrron. It does now. I am wondering what will happen in 
the future if we get too far into the future. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am saying it does; does it not ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir; except in this case: If we go across their 
right-of-way and cause them to have to move their line, I mean, the 
highway department, then we have to pay for it. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That is a different situation. If the utility in the 
removal of its pipe because it has deteriorated, or because it is not 
large enough to serve the community—if in doing that it damages the 
pavement or if the payment has to be removed, it has to replace the 
pavement at its own cost; does it not? Do you want me to repeat that ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes; I believe I did not follow it. 

Mr. Scuerer. If the utility has to replace its pipe either because 
of deterioration or because it is not large enough to serve the com- 
munity, and if in doing that the utility damages the highway at any 
point or has to remove the pavement in doing that, it must replace 
it at its cost. 

Mr. Wurrron. Wetry tocollect. 

Mr. Scuerer. You are not that prejudiced are you to say that you 
try tocollect. They pay; do they not ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I would not say absolutely they do always. I think 
they should pay ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. I do too. 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And I understood they have paid. Now when the 
other user of the road; namely, the coal truck, is in the same position, 
and when the highway deteriorates or is not big enough to accom- 
modate him then he has to replace the pavement. If in replacing the 
pavement it becomes necessary to move the pipe of the gas company, 
shouldn’t he pay for the cost of moving the pipe, the same as the gas 
company pays for the replacement of the pavement ? 

Mr. Wurrron. If it can be proven that the overload, if that is what 
you are speaking of, damaged the road, we try to collect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That isall I have. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Whitton, I presume you know that all of these 
rights were vested by the common law. They have been vested by 
statute law and over 90 percent of them have been vested by ironclad 
and solemn written legal existing contracts between the par ties. 

Mr. Wurrron. I know that these agreements about moving the coal 
at their expense in Missouri are written agreements. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, from time to time Congress changes the 
law; doesitnot? A legislative body changes the law. 

Mr. Wurrron. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Sometimes the Supreme Court changes its opinion. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask one other question / 

Mr. Whitton, if the Secretary of Labor is given the authority that 
now rests in all the State highway departments who have intimate 
knowledge of the labor scales in every section of every State in the 
Union—if that is given to the Secretary of Labor to be determined 
and operated and administered by some underling in his office, then 
collective bargaining, which the unions have always made such a great 
play about, is out the window. You simply set the scale without 
judicial review, and that is it. That is the w ay the Davis-Bacon law 
operates. 

Mr. Wurrron. I am not too familiar with the Davis-Bacon law. 
T assume that is correct. 
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Mr. Scuerer. But did you say he could arbitrarily do that without 
any review ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Absolutely no review in the world. 

Mr. Scuerer. Even if it is shown to be an abuse of discretion? 

Mr. Gentry. No court in the world can say anything about it. 

Mr. Scuerer. Even though the prevailing rate is $1 an hour and he 
fixes it at $5 an hour? 

Mr. Gentry. It has been done hundreds of times. There are hund- 
reds of cases where that has been done, and I can show them to you, 
where he sets a wage scale in one place and then 

Mr. Scuerer. He may have done that but do you stand on the state- 
ment that there is no review, even though an abuse of discretion could 
be clearly shown ? 

Mr. Gentry. I did not say that. I said there was no judicial review. 
You might get him to change it and occasionally he will. He has 
changed it a lot of times, but in hundreds of cases he will not change 
it when everyone claims there is an abuse. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Whitton, are you of the opinion that should we 
insert in this legislation on the Interstate System the Bacon-Davis 
Act, it would practically be mandatory to make it applicable to the 
A-B-C sysem to get it to work ? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is my opinion. I do not believe a contractor 
that did not confine his work to interstate alone—and there are very 
few of them that do that—could very well work under one system on 
the interstate in Missouri and anoher method on another system. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you know just how many States there are that 
do not have a performance bond on highway contracts? 

Mr. Wurtrton. I do not believe there are any. 

Mr. MoGreeor. If they have a performance bond it means they have 
to bond with a reputable bonding company. Is that not true? 

Mr. Wurrron. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And if they bond with a reputable bonding com- 
pany, do you think your reputable bonding company would bond 
anyone who did not pay the prevailing wages? 

Mr. Waurrton. I do not know, sir. I do not think so. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think under most of the State laws before a 
contractor can get an estimate that he has to sign an affidavit to say 
has paid the prevailing wage rate in that community ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Mr. McGrecor. I might say as for Ohio, before we can get a single 
estimate we make an affidavit that our bills are paid up to that par- 
ticular point and we certify that the prevailing wage rate has been 
paid and that prevailing wage rate is determined in the locality in 
which the project is, and not some place over here in Washington. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. I have just one question. 

Mr. Whitton, under that system that you now employ in the various 
States, as between the States and the Federal Government, whereby 
the Federal Government pays the States if the question of the removal 
of some of your utilities arises, that has worked satisfactorily through 
all of the years; has it not? 
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Mr. Wurrron. As far as I know it has. We have had no difficulties 
in Missouri because we have not paid them for removal except when 
it is on their own right-of-way. 

Mr. Donpero. Has there been any serious difficulty in the payment 
of the prevailing wage throughout the various States by contractors? 

Mr. Wurrron. No, sir. And our prevailing wage in Missouri is 
established by the contractors and labor unions themselves getting to- 
gether, and agreeing on what the rates shall be, through collective bar- 
gaining. They do that once a year and sign a contract that they will 
work the following year at such and such a price. They establish the 
wage rates in Missouri. 

If I may be permitted a personal observation, I do not know why 
they would want anything better than that when they meet with the 
contractors themselves and set up the wages they will work for. And 
they do all right too. Then they agree to do it for a year or more, if 
they want to. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Whitton, is there any threat on the part of labor, 
we will say from adjoining States or another section of the country, 
coming into a higher area of wages in order, we will say, to undo the 
prev ailing \ yage in that State or area ? 

Mr. Wuirron. We have had no such experience in Missouri. 

Mr. Scuerer. Under the existing law that could happen. 

Mr. Wuirron. There is nothing to prevent it except possibly the 
labor unions themselves. I cannot go into that because I am not 
familiar with it. But as far as our State is concerned, we would not 
bar anyone from Oklahoma or Kansas coming into Missouri, but if he 
is working on a union job and with a union contractor he would have 
to be probably a member of that union. 

T should not be discussing this because I do not know much about the 
union operations because that is dealt with solely between the con- 
tractor and the unions, and I do not know what the rules and regula- 
tions are. John Volpe is more familiar with that than I am, if he may 
be permitted to say somethin 

Mr. Voter. Could I explain that point? In those States—and there 
are over half of the States—where a prevailing wage rate is established 
by a unit of government in the State, no matter where a contractor 
might come from, whether it was from California, or Georgia, to Mas- 
sachusetts to work, and no matter what the wage rates might be in his 
territory he could bring all of the men he wanted to into Massachusetts, 
but he would have to pay the minimum prevailing wage rate whic h 
we have established in our contracts before he could start to work. If 
he were to employ a man at 5 cents an hour less than that prevailing 
wage rate he would be brought up before our courts for failure to pay 
the . prevailing yvage rate established in our contract. 

Mr. Donvero. That would solve the question of a threat of cheaper 
labor coming from one section into an area of higher rates. 

Mr. Votre. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scuerer. In those States where it prevails. 

Mr. Votre. Where there is such a wage rate law. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwence.. First let me commend the witness and say to him 
as one who worked with your counterpart and one whom you know 
very well, Fred White, I have learned to have a great deal of respect 
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for people like you and the others who have done so much through 
the years to develop a great highway system in America. 

Mr. Voter. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuwencet, And I appreciate your willingness to come here 
and take up your time before a body like this and from your experience 
I believe you can tell that you men are pretty deep thinking fellows 
who can get at the facts. 

I have this question which concerns the statement you made on 
page 4 relative to taxes, in which you have a three-point program 
outlined. I want to ask you about (a) and (6). You have testified 
on (@) in that you said a reasonable increase in the present motor- 
fuel tax would be an amount up to 1 cent a gallon. Is that correct, as 
I understand your testimony 

Mr. Wurrron. That is a personal opinion as to what a reasonable 
increase would be. Our group did not determine “reasonable.” They 
asked me what I though reasonable and I said I thought a 1-cent in- 
crease would be reasonable. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Let us go to the second part, where you say: 


A reasonable tax or an increase in tax on items not now taxed by the States 
but that will serve as a measure of highway use. 


Is the fact that you have discovered that maybe a gasoline tax in 
itself might be an unfair tax the reason why you have made that 
statement ? 

Mr. Wurrron. No, I just assume that we made that statement in 
order not to create too large an increase on the fuel tax. This is just 


iny own personal assumption of why we suggested these other items. 
It would be an across-the-board, you might say, increase in taxes, like 
Mr. Steed suggested, I believe. Spread ‘the load on to more than one 
item that is being used as an incident to highway use instead of put- 
ting it all on gasoline. Put some of it on rubber and some on diesel 
and some on units of transportation themselves. 

Mr. Fatxon. I do not know whether Mr. Schwengel was here this 
morning when the members started questioning you. 

Mr. Wurirron. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. And I made the observation that this committee is 
not considering financing, at the time. I said I was sorry you had 
that in your statement and I would rather you take that paragraph 
down before the Ways and Means Committee. We did that at the 
very beginning just to keep the finance part of it out of our discussion 
today. 

Mr. Wurrron. Mr. Chairman, you know what I said this morning. 
1 prefer not to discuss it, because I am not a fiscal expert, but it was 
put in there at a time when we did not know the Ways and Means 
Committee were going to take it up. 

Mr. Fation. Go ahead. 

Mr. Scuwencev. The reason I want the question in is because I think 
maybe in your department or in your collective departments you would 
have some information on which we will have to pass judgment. I 
understand we will have to vote for it in the final analysis, and I guess 
whatever tax bill they pass will have to be put in the bill we pass here. 

Mr. Wuirron. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwencen. And we will have to pass on it finally, so we will 
have to understand something about it. 
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Mr. Donprro. You do not have to understand it. You can vote 
against it. 

Mr. Fatton. The reason why I say that is, he did not qualify as an 
expert on taxes this morning and the people who are writing the tax 
bill qualified as experts. 

Mr. Scuwence.. It may be, but I think there is a point here which 
is valid. 

Do they have any studies in your department? For instance, I made 
some studies which led me to believe that the gas tax in itself is an 
unfair tax and that is why I say that. I have a car which weighs 
about a ton. I get about 16 miles to the gallon. I know trucks on 
the highways are carrying 30 tons and they get 4 miles to the gallon. 
They are getting 2 and 3 and sometimes 5 times as many miles on a 
gallon of gas considering the weight involved as I am paying. So 
naturally they are not paying their share. You recognize that 
principle ? 

Mr. Wuirron. I think there are some studies being made that will 
help determine that inequity of the motor vehicle use ‘of the highways. 

Mr. Scuwence.. The last part of that statement of yours is you 
advocate a tax to serve as a measure of highway use. For instance, a 
tire tax that could be graduated on certain kinds of tires that serve 
the heavy trucks that may not now be carrying their fair share of the 
load. The discrepancy could be picked up by “that kind of a tax. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Wuirron. I am sure that is what the committee had in mind. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Do you have any studies that develop this point 
or give further enlightenment on this point that the committee might 
study and consider? 

Mr. Wurrron. I do not believe we have. The Bureau might have 
some information along that line, but our association as such does not 
have. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Do you as a State in your own State department 
have any studies on that? 

Mr. Wurrron. We have made some, but they are not completed yet. 

Mr. Scuwencex. Do you have any idea when they will be completed ? 

Mr. Wurrron. Not at this moment I do not. No, sir. We have 
made some not on the basis of the units that should be taxed, but on 
the basis of the various vehicles paying their proper share. We are 
not saying—our study to date will not say it ought to be taxed on gaso- 
line, or rubber, or axle load, or whatever it is. We are just making a 
study of the various units which are using the road and the construction 
costs of the road for the different types of vehicles—a cost study. 

Mr. Scuwence.. I would like to say to you if you have that ready 
in a week or so, or sometime prior to the time we vote on this version 
of the bill, I would like to have a copy of it. 

Mr. Wuirron. Thank you. I am sure we do not have, but if we 
have it ready and if it is ready to be made available for publication 
I will give you a copy. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have a further statement to make ? 

Mr. Wuirton. No, sir, but I would like to have Mr. Baldock make 
a statement, and then following Mr. Baldock, Mr. Volpe would like 
to summarize it. 

Mr. Faron. Will you go ahead and introduce him ? 

Mr. Wuirron. Mr. Baldock, chief engineer of Oregon. 
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Mr. Donvero. He needs no introductions down here. 

Mr. Baupock. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is R, H. 
Baldock. I am the State highway engineer of Oregon and a member 
of the executive committee of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

It appears to me that our main objective is to ‘»uild a comprehensive 
and adequate system of interstate and defense highways in a reason- 
able period of time and to progressively increase the expenditures on 
the other Federal-aid systems in the interest of the national economy 
and the national defense. H. R. 8836 answers this objective. 

To do this, many differences of opinion must be reconciled and the 
spirit of compromise must prevail. 

Last year I thought that the Congress would pass a road bill, but 
you did not do so. When I appeared before this committee and the 
Senate committee last spring, I called attention to the need of a com- 
promise with reference to the method of financing the road bill. Fail- 
ure to do this resulted in a failure to pass any road bill. Time passes 
quickly, and I would suggest that you give your most careful attention 
to the passage of a road bill in the House in the near future so that 
the Senate may have an opportunity to study your bill and to pass a 
companion measure. 

There has been evidence during this hearing that there is some ob- 
jection to the needs estimate of the section 13 study of the 1954 Road 
Act. I will quote from the policy statement adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials last December : 

Funds for the construction of the Interstate System should be initially appor- 
tioned on a basis of need as indicated by the section 13 study as reported by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and as indicated by future successive needs estimates ; 
oie successive estimates to be made first in 1957 and in 5-year intervals there- 
a r. 

After all, the Interstate System should be completed at about the 
same time throughout the United States. There appears to be no other 
way to do this, except upon the basis of these successive needs esti- 
mates. There appears to be a real danger of wrecking the 1956 road 
bill on the toll road issue. Keep in mind that there have been many 
free roads built to the requisite interstate standards, as well as the toll 
roads. 

For instance, the State of Oregon has built about 120 miles to full- 
access contro] and other interstate standards at a cost of about $50 
million. California has built some very expensive freeways in the 
metropolitan areas of Los Angeles and San Francisco to full-access 
control and to very high standards. Likewise has the State of 
Washington. 

I would suggest that, if you decide to pay for the toll roads built on 
the Interstate System, you also consider paying for the free roads 
built to the requisite standards, but that you do do after the incom- 
pleted portions of the Interstate System are built. 

During the next 2 years the Secretary of Commerce should be in- 
structed to furnish accurate estimates of the costs of these facilities 
and of their present worth, provided that such roads are built to proper 
standards. Let’s build the needed roads now, and pay for the old 
roads later, if you decide to pay for them at all. 
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I would like to say something for a minute about financing because, 
after all, financing is the most important part of this whole procedure 
and I came a long ways. If I could put this in the record then it 
could go to the other committee. May I doso, sir? 

Mr. Fation. At your own risk. 

Mr. Baupock. Yes, sir. 

Now with regard to financing: Part of the funds for roads should 
come from the general fund. The road user should not carry the total 
load. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Baupock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you want the general fund to get out of balance? 

Mr. Batpock. Maybe when you hear this presentation, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, you will have an answer to your question. 

National roads are needed for the general economy and for the na- 
tional defense. All people should pay their share of the cost regard- 
less of ownership and use of motor vehicles. 

Presently, all Federal money for roads authorized by the Congress 
just about equals the Federal fuel taxes. Of the $2.6 billion take from 
the road user, the Congress apparently now recognizes that about one- 
third should be returned to the roads. This is further evidenced by 
recent new highway use refunds authorized in motor fuel taxes. The 
additional money necessary to finance the 1956 road bill should not 
be entirely from additional Federal road-user taxes. 

As I recall, before the Federal Government entered the field of road- 


user taxation, the Congress authorized about $175 million per year for 
use on roads, Due to the devaluation of the dollar this sum would now 
equal perhaps about $400 million a year. 

I quote again from the policy statement of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials with regard to financing the road pro- 
grams: 


It is recommended that the Congress give consideration to the dedication of 
more of the general fund to road construction in view of the Federal responsibility 
in the national defense system of highways. 

Such additional revenues as may be needed in the judgment of Congress for 
financing an enlarged highway program could be obtained by using one or more 
of the following, and it is suggested that the Congress explore these possibilities : 

(a) A reasonable increase in the present Federal motor-fuel tax. 

(bd) A reasonable tax or an increase in tax on items not now taxed by the 
States but that will serve as a measure of highway use. 

(c) The reasonable use of short-term-credit financing with due consideration 
to its effect upon the national-debt limitation. 


Mr. Wurrron. Mr. Chairman, may I now have Mr. Volpe, Com- 
missioner of Roads in Massachusetts, make a statement ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Before we leave Mr. Baldock, I would like to ask, 
Do you recall at any time in the argument on the floor of the Con- 
gress where by inference or in any manner we had highway construc- 
tion connected with the excise-tax program ¢ 

Is this statement, not correct, that the excise taxes were put on for 
use as general revenue funds and never, even by inference, was it ex- 
pected to be used on highways alone? 

Mr. Batvock. I do know that before you had any road-user taxes 
at all you made money available for highways. I think there is a 
precedent in the Congress assuming that all people paid a portion of 
the cost, regardless of their ownership of motor vehicles. But, at the 
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present time Congress is holding the view, and it is evidenced by the 
recent action 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you speaking for your association now, or for 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Baivockx. I am speaking for myself. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is different. I thought you were speaking 
for the association and probably by inference expected us to go back 
to the period of 1916 or 1918 when the so-called broad tax payment 
paid for highways. You say you feel they should pay for highways 
whether they use them or not. Then you would go into a real-estate 
tax as an assessment for road construction. Is that what you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Batpock. No. I think certainly all people are interested in the 
national defense, and this National System of Interstate Highways is 
needed in time of war to move troops. Likewise, anyone connected 
with civil defense knows the importance of having this Interstate 
System built in the urban areas to evacuate populations. Everyone 
should pay a portion of that cost. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is it not a fact that everyone is paying for this In- 
terstate System and only about 6 percent of the people are using it 
based on mileage? It is about 6 percent of the road users, or 7 per- 
cent, who are on the Interstate System, and yet we are all going to 
help to pay for it—certainly that is a broad tax. 

Mr. Votre. One-seventh of the people; 15 percent. 

Mr. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield? I did not intend to get 
into this at all, but there is one thing I want to say about your state- 
ment. In your statement you said that the recent action of C ongress 
decided that there was a linkage between use taxes for highways sand 
taxes that should be refunded for nonuse. 

Mr. Batpock. Yes. 

Mr. Fauion. I agree with you it does identify the money that is 
collected on highways as a use tax because of the recent action of Con- 
gress where they eliminate the nonhighway use tax for the farmer. 

Mr. Barpocx. That is right. 

Mr. Fatuon. And there is a definite connection that was made by 
Congress just last week. 

Mr. Baupock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Any questions? 

Mr. McGreeor. I hope my good friend, Mr. Baldock, will tell us 
where we are going to get the money, and if we are going to throw 
the budget out of balance tell us how we will continue with a balanced 
budget—wnhat tax to take its place. 

Mr. Farion. Let me say the Ways and Means Committee is con- 
sidering ways and means to collect that money so that there can be 
a balanced budget and we can pay for those highways with a use tax. 
It is a definite goal they have set for themselves. They have intro- 
duced a bill to work it out which does not necessarily say the bill will 
be more or less than that when it comes out, or that it will be in the 
exact amount. It is the job of the Ways and Means Committee to try 
to do that to help pay for his system of highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. I agree with my chairman but I hate to have a wit- 
ness issue a challenge saying that we ought to unbalance the budget 
and go into the general revenue fund and throw the budget out of bal- 
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ance in order to build highways. Maybe we should cut down the high- 
way program to meet the present taxes. 

Mr. Bapock. If you recall, our association recommended to the 
Congress in 1944 that the Congress authorize a billion dollars for 
roads. At that time the total tax on road users was about $1,100 mil- 
lion, which is about $2,600 million. Had the Congress done that and 
the States matched it with an equivalent amount we would not be in 
this condition now—and it is a serious condition and getting more 
serious every day that passes. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you mean I cannot ask one question about finances ? 

Mr. Fatuon. No. I told him he proceeded at his own risk when he 
brought it up. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Baldock, do you agree with the witnesses, all of 
them I believe, that even if we were not ever going to have a war we 
would still need these highways to promote our own country’s economy ! 

Mr. Baxpocx. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I know you have built some very fine highways out in 
Oregon. Probably you were influenced in building some of them by 
the fact that, like all other States, you have some “hes avy commercial 
truck traffic. Can you give me in just a very few brief words your im- 
pression of what I sometimes think is the inordinate damage done by 
the heavy commercial truck? What is your impression of it? You 
have been in this game a longtime. You have even made a lot of tests, 
and so forth, with reference to it. 

Mr. Batpock. In Oregon we believe that each road user should pay 
in proportion to his tax responsibility, and the amount should be deter- 
mined by the road use. The heavier and the wider and the longer the 
vehicle the more it costs to build the roads for such vehicles and, there- 
fore, their tax responsibility is greater. We have in Oregon what is 
known as the weight-mile tax which is a rate that varies with the 
weight, which also takes into consideration by inference the other di- 
mensions—length, width, height, ete—and then having fixed their cost 
responsibility, ‘they pay the rate that is established for that responsi- 
bility for each mile traveled. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you agree that in fixing the tax, the ton-miles of 
traffice—the ton-miles of traflic—really mean something ? 

Mr. Batpock. Oh, certainly it does. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you agree that the number of pounds per axle load 
means something insofar as damage to the highways is concerned ? 

Mr. Batpock. It does. 

Mr. Gentry. It means a great deal. Is it true there have been 
tests made which show that a 22,000-pound axle load under some con- 
ditions will do 6 times as much damage as an 18,000-pound axle load- 
from 3 to 6 times as much damage ? 

Mr. Baxpockx. The Western States have just completed what is 
known as the WASHO road test in Idaho, but I cannot recall 

Mr. Gentry. Just what the tests proved ? 

Mr. Batpock. The exact conclusions reached and the findings 
reached. It is a matter of record but I do not have it in my mind. 
Another test will soon be undertaken on a much broader scale. 

Mr. Gentry. Out in Illinois? 

Mr. Batpock. In Illinois. Moreover, keyed to that is the economic 
study to determine the relationship in the cost of moving goods and 
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the cost of building highways, which will give the answers that many 
State legislatures and perhaps Members of the Congress have been 
waiting for. 

Mr. Gentry. I am sure the members of the committee know that Mr. 
Baldock is one of the country’s great engineers, and there is certainlv 
no finer highway authority in the country than he is. 

Mr. Fation. His reputation arrived here ahead of him. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, and it has been here a long time. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Scuwenceu. Mr. Baldock, do you agree that some of the prop- 
ositions to put an increased amount of tax on the larger types of ve- 
hicles are a step in the direction which might solve the problem of the 
various types or the variation between the tax loads that should be 
carried by certain vehicles as compared to other vehicles? 

Mr. Batpock. Yes. Of course, when you put a tax on tires by 
weight, then you automatically tax the trucks more because their tire 
sizes are so much greater and their weights are much more than the 
smaller tires used on the passenger cars. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Do you, in your department in Oregon, have any 
studies on the amount of tax that would be necessary to begin to equal- 
ize that responsibility ? 

Mr. Batpock. We have some studies that we made as far as the 
economy of Oregon is concerned. We have no nationwide studies. 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. Do you have some copies of that that are avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Batpock. I will be glad to send it to you. 

Mr. ScHwEncet. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Gentry. Sam, in your own case out there, do you know of any 
reason why it would serve a good purpose for the Secretary of Labor 
to be given the authority to establish the wage scale on each different 
contract, without any recourse to the highway department at all ? 

Mr. Batpock. I can say, Mr. Gentry, that there is no difficulty—— 

Mr. Gentry. In Oregon. 

Mr. Batpock. In Oregon, at all. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirrton. Mr. Volpe now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Votre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will be very brief. It 
has been a real privilege for me to be at these meetings for the first time 
as a younster in this highway game. I came in from private life and 
I can say we are delighted with the high type of men who form this 
Association of State Highway Officials, who have no ax to grind but 
are merely performing their work as public servants and doing a 
wonderful job at it, I might say. 

I might touch on two points, if I may, one being the reimbursement 
feature. Coming from a State which had the foresightedness to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a highway program on a rather large 
scale, to the total or tune of some $550 million, to date, we would natu- 
rally be interested in the reimbursement feature proposed. However, 
we like to feel we take into consideration the common good. We are 
in entire agreement with the fact that we must complete a system 
rather than try to think in terms of reimbursement. Although we 
have built over 100 miles of new highways which we believe would 
meet the standards, costing us over $150 million, we would be willing 
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to go along with the idea that the reimbursement will come in the lat- 
ter part of the program when all of the other needs might be met. 

In one case alone, on an expressway we spent over $57 million on 
1 mile of construction. 

Mr. Faron. Say that again ? 

Mr. Voter. We have e spent over $57 million on one stretch of high- 
way, an elevated expressway, only 1 mile long. 

Mr. Fatton. That is what I thought you said. 

Mr. Votre. The land damage costs alone in that case accounted for 
about half of the construction cost. Actually that is a fallacy to a 
degree because although it is 1 mile of expressway we have a mile and 
a half of land le: ding to the expressway, so it is more than a mile of 
road really. But you can say with the different kinds involved the 
averages go up from a half a million dollars a mile to a million dollars 
a mile and more because much of the work on the Interstate System is 
concentrated in the urban area where your land and other costs are 
very heavy. 

I might close with the point that every day this highway program 
does not go forward you and I know 100 of our fellow citizens are 
being killed. Actually we are not keeping up with our own, and 
certainly not even matching, because they are going out of existence. 
Some days a great many more than 100 are killed. 

I certainly hope and urge, and I am sure the members of this com- 
mittee do, that we have a bill soon. We hope and trust that the Con- 
gress in its wisdom will start a highway program so we can stop this 
murder on the highways and at the same time bri ing economy to our 
States and do a which is conducive to the health and pros- 
perity of our Nation. In Massachusetts we created over 13,000 new 
jobs in the last 3 years alone as a result of construction of 100 access 
expressways 50 miles long, which brought 99 industries to Massa- 
chusetts and 13,000 new iobs. We think it is certainly an economic re- 
birth to our State and of vital necessity for our State to keep up. 

Mr. Donvero. This is one question which has nothing to do with 
taxation, but it is something I omitted to ask. Maybe you are not the 
right person to ask it from. When the 40,000 miles of the Interstate 
System was laid out and the estimate made of money necessary to 
build it or, rather, to modify it under our present program, the ques- 
tion has arisen in my mind, did those who made the estimate take into 
consideration the number of miles built by the States on that system 
before this program goes into effect ¢ 

Mr. Wuirron. Yes, sir. At the time the estimate was made in 1954 
our estimate was based on the cost of completing the system. We took 
into account the mileage that had already been completed. 

Mr. Donvero. And was that deducted ? 

Mr. Wurrron. It just was not considered. It was not part of the 
estimate, so you might say it was deducted. 

Mr. Fatxon. Will the gentleman yield? Will you tell me how 
many miles of road up to standard on the Interstate System have been 
completed since that estimate ? 

Mr. Wurrron. I do not think I can furnish the estimate. Certainly 
there has been some mileage because the estimate was made in 1954 
and we have all been building roads on the Interstate System since 
that time. What the exact mileage is I do not know. 

Mr. Turner. We can get it. 
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Mr. Fation. It would be interesting to find out just exactly what it 


Mr. Wurirron. Could we say you will furnish it, Frank ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. I was going to ask everybody else. I always do that. 

Mr. Wuirron. If there are not any further questions I would like 
to say we have attempted to offer constructive criticism. It seems to 
me personally like I have been talking against phases of this bill all 
day. I do not want to leave you with ‘the idea we are against it. We 
are for it 1,000 percent. It is the finest bill that has ever been written 
to date and we sincerely hope it passes. 

You, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee, have been 
most gracious and considerate of us in allowing us to come before you. 
We appreciate that opportunity and stand ready to return at your 

request any time you want us todo so. 

Mr. Fation. On behalf of the committee let me thank you and your 
organization and the witnesses you brought with you. We appreciate 
the contribution that you made to this legislation. After all, what we 
are trying to do is to write a bill which is practical and which will get 
the job done; and, to get the job done you have to hear from eople 
who are experts on the subject. I might say again you = your 
organization and the witnesses have contributed much to my knowl- 
edge with regard to this legislation we have before us. 

Mr. Wurrron. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Just a minute, Mr. Whitton. On the credit provision 
in the bill, which has been discussed over the past couple of days— and 
I think it has taken about as much discussion as the building of the 
highways—if it were the desire of the committee to hear more on this 
subject would it be possible to get your member in New York, Mr. 
Johnson, down here ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron. Certainly. We will be pleased for any member of 
our association to come down here. Our policy is silent on that sub- 
ject so any member has a right to his own personal opinion. 

Mr. Faron. What we intend to do is treat New York as an ex xaimple. 
I think many of the members are a little bit up in the air on this subject 
and if we can clarify it as far as the members are concerned we might 
be able to do a little better job on that section of reimbursement, wheth- 
er it be now or later, or not at all. 

Mr. Wurrron. Mr. Johnson is a member of our executive committee 
and could not be here because of commitments in New York State. 

Mr. Fation. Do we get Mr. Johnson through your organization, 
or 


Mr. Wurrron. We would be very glad to have him come down and 
contact him for you at any time you would like to have him. 
Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. If there is nothing further the 
committee will stand adjonreba 
(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 1435, 
New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon, presiding. 

Mr. Faxon. Gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads is meeting for 
further discussion of several road bills that have been introduced. 
And we have with us today a number of witnesses. We have one wit- 
ness who has asked to testify first as he must leave as soon as possible, 
and I understand that the other witnesses have said that it would be all 
right with them. So I will call on the Honorable Ben West, mayor of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. West, on behalf of the committee, I welcome you and thank you 
forcoming. Won't you sit down. 

Mayor West. Thank you, sir. Let me express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the courtesy of being permitted to testify first and get away. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Mayor, I understand that the Senators said it was 
all right with them for you to testify first. You go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN WEST, MAYOR OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mayor West. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ben West and I am mayor 
of Nashville, Tenn. I appear here today on behalf of the American 
Municipal Association which represents 12,000 cities throughout the 
Nation. I speak both as vice president of this association and as chair- 
man of its committee on highways. 

First, I would like to thank the chairman and the members of this 
committee for giving us an opportunity to appear before you in execu- 
tive session and present the views of the cities and towns on perhaps the 
most vital single problem facing our cities today—the problem of pro- 
viding adequate highways in and around our traflic-choked urban 
areas. 

There is no way to build roads that will be more expensive than not 
building them. 

We believe that the need for highways is so overwhelming that it 
justifies almost any compromise to get started. We in the cities just 
cannot wait any longer. The situation is beyond being critical and is 
now approaching a point where “desperate” would be a more adequate 
word to describe our needs. We must have an adequate expanded 
highway bill in this session of Congress. ‘To accomplish this, we be- 
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lieve that Congress should postpone for future consideration those as- 
pects of the program that do not need to be settled immediately. Thus, 
in limiting the area of controversy to those matters that are essential 
to getting the program underway, Congress will greatly enhance the 
chances of a road bill becoming law in 1956. 

When Congress adjourned the last session without having passed 
a national highway program, the American Municipal Association, 
along with millions of others, felt a deep sense of disappointment and 
frustration. We queried all the cities of the Nation of over 50,000 
population to determine the effects of the failure of Congress to enact 
an adequate highway bill. The results of this query have been tabu- 
lated, and, Mr. Chairman, I request that this tabulation be made a part 
of the record of this hearing. 

We also have on file the letters that are the basis for this tabulation. 
They are available to this committee. 

In summary, this tabulation shows that in 85 cities, representing 
88 States and the District of Columbia, 129 projects totaling an esti- 
mated $5,500 million are adversely affected S the failure of the ex- 
panded highway program to pass. 

City after city reports that the delay will increase the costs of 
rights-of-way, in some cases as much as 10 times for each year of delay 
because private developers are constructing on the proposed routes. 

Municipal planning for city streets and other projects such as urban 
renewal is at a standstill or proceeding at a snail’s pace because there 
is no assurance of the extent of participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the interstate system or the rate of participation. Cities 
cannot plan for connecting streets to an interstate highway that hasn’t 
been planned and that may not be constructed for a generation. 

Cities are rapidly coming to the end of the line as far as improv- 
ing the traffic capacity of present city streets and highways is con- 
cerned. Yet the traf counts continue to mount. During the past 
year we have not been able to even keep pace with the increased traffic 
of a single year to say nothing of the accumulated backlog. There 
has been a net increase of 3 million vehicles in the year since we 
appeared before you on this question in 1955. We are worse off today 
than we were only 1 year ago. 

City officials are worried about the civil defense implications of 
present inadequate highways. They are concerned about the pos- 
sibility of enemy attack and the new evacuation policy in the light 
of their positive knowledge that if it is nearly impossible to properly 
evacuate the evening business migration to the suburbs in a reason- 
able length of time, how can they evacuate the entire population of 
the city under an emergency situation ? 

City officials are also concerned about the appalling loss of life 
on inadequate traffic-choked city streets and highways. They look 
with envy to those very few cities that have constructed modern high- 
ways which are proving that properly engineered highways will great- 
Jy reduce the loss of life. 

Cities are particularly interested in the interstate system. Of the 
$25 billion Federal share for this system, an estimated $14 billion 
will be allocated for construction in urban sections. By our caleula- 
tions, at the present rate of Federal contributions of $175 million 
per year and taking the total estimated cost of $25 billion for the 
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entire interstate system, it would take 143 years to construct the high- 
ways that we should have had years ago. It should also be borne 
in mind that because the highway problem within cities is so enormous 
and complicated, and because the available funds have been so small, 
no real start has been made on interstate construction within cities. 
A survey we have just completed of 24 States indicates, for example, 
that while 12 States report that they have used interstate funds within 
the corporate limits of cities, in 9 States they have not so used these 
funds. To cite a single example, in the State of Kansas, during the 
past 3 years, $6,524,007 has been spent on Federal-aid programs within 
the corporate limits of cities. Of this total, only $8,743 was spent 
on interstate projects. There are 94 miles of the interstate system 
within urban areas of that State, and the estimated cost of these 94 
miles is $39 million. 

Our national municipal policy on an expanded national highway 

rogram is, I think, well known to the members of this committee. 

e unanimously adopted at our last American Municipal Congress a 
policy which represents the thinking of our 12,000 member cities. We 
ask for immediate action on an expanded Federal-aid highway pro- 

ram that will provide for the completion in the next 10 years of the 
interstate highway system while simultaneously maintaining the high- 
est possible level of construction on the Federal-aid primary, sec- 
ondary and urban systems. We ask for 90 percent Federal sharing 
on the interstate system including the urban feeders and that such 
funds be made available to the States in such amounts and at such 
times as to meet the Federal pro rata share of all rights-of-way costs, 
including the cost of relocating publicly owned utilities. 

As you can see from this policy statement, Chairman Fallon’s bill, 
H. R. 8836, does not meet the wishes of cities in every respect. It 
provides for a 13-year construction program on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, for example, instead of the 10-year program that we support. 
We do believe, however, that the urgency of this legislation is such 
that there must be compromise. In general, the Fallon bill meets the 
needs of the cities and towns and we pledge the support of this or- 
ganization for this or a similar bill that will accomplish the same 
objectives. 

We favor the construction of the interstate highways as a single 
system with each State receiving an amount of money necessary to 
complete those portions of the system within its boundaries. We have 
opposed for this large program the interstate allocation formula es- 
tablished in the 1945 Highway Act on the grounds that it provides 
too much money to some States and too little to others. It would 
not provide for the uniform construction of a system of highways. 
This same formula is contained in the Senate-passed Gore highway 
bill. We have felt that allocations for this system should be made on 
the basis of the needs study made by the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads at the direction of Congress. 

I might add in connection with Senator Albert Gore that we in the 
cities and towns appreciate the tremendous job that he and the mem- 
bers of his committee have done in trying to get adequate highways. 
That also applies to you, Chairman Fallon, and to the Representatives 
of this committee. You have all worked long and hard on this legisla- 
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tion. I’m sure that I speak for all municipalities when I say that 
your effort, interest and enthusiasm are greatly appreciated. 

There is some question, however, of the adequacy of this needs study. 
Everyone will agree that it is difficult to make long- range estimates 
of highway costs in a nation as dynamic as this one. This is particu- 
larly ‘true since there has been so little highway construction of this 
magnitude, especially in the cities and towns. The engineers ‘have 
very little experience on which to base an estimate. In reviewing the 
needs for the first 2 years of the interstate program, we find that re- 
gardless of whether the present formula or the needs study are used, 
no State will receive more or less money than it can program. We 
suggest therefore that either method of allocation be employed the 
first 2 years. At the end of that time, the Congress can review the 
program and in the light of actual experience determine the method 
or methods of allocation that will best accomplish the completion of 
the interstate highways as a system. 

The present bill provides for reimbursements to States for sections 
of the Interstate System. As we understand it, in order to qualify for 
such reimbursement, the sections must meet the standards as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Commerce. It is our further understanding 
that no study has been made to determine the extent to which these 
highways that have been constructed will meet these standards. There 
is no estimate of the cost of this reimbursement. It has been estimated 
that there are 2.900 miles of toll roads alone, most of which are on the 
Interstate System and which were built. at an estimated cost in excess 
of $4 billion. Again, we believe that reimbursement is a matter that 
could well be delayed pending a complete study by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to determine the extent to which the roads meet the 
interstate standard, the depreciated value of the roads and in the case 
of toll roads, the structures and interest charges which would not be 
reimbursable under the provision of the Fallon bill. Without dis- 
cussing the merits of this question of reimbursements, a postponement 
of a decision pending receipt of accurate factual data would have sev- 
eral advantages. In the first place, it would postpone for awhile the 
question of increased revenue to cover the cost of reimbursement until 
experience with the program could give a clearer picture of actual con- 
struction costs and revenues from new taxes. It would also have the 
advantage of channeling the first moneys into highway construction 
rather than into bookkeeping transactions that in themselves would 
construct no roads. Section 8 (d) of the Fallon bill provides that such 
credits may be applied at the option of the State to construction on 
the Federal-aid primary system. Most of the mileage of the primary 
system is in rural areas and would not help the cities where traffic is 
heaviest. 

The Fallon bill does not change the limitation of 40.000 miles on the 
Interstate System established by Congress in the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1944. However, the Senate- passed bill, which possibly 
could be the subject for Senate and House conference, provides for an 
increase of 2,500 miles in this system. Without discussion of the merits 
of such an increase in mileage, we feel for the time being that the 
present 40,000 mile limitation should not be changed. W hile it may 
very well be that the system should be extended, any such extension 
would cause an increase in the estimated cost of the system. This 
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in turn would mean that the amount of revenue must be increased 
since the administration is firm in its insistence that a highway bill 
must provide a method of financing. It should be kept in mind that 
under the Fallon bill, it would take 13 years to construct the 40,000- 
mile system. Thus, it would appear that there is considerable time to 
discuss the merits of increasing this mileage. There is real danger that 
one increase in mileage would follow another and the concept of a 
system would be lost. 

One matter that we would like to make a part of the record of this 
hearing is the problem of providing adequate liaison between the cities 
and towns, the State highway departments, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Because of the comparatively recent use of Federal-aid funds 
in municipalities, this relationship is not as clearly worked out as it 
has been in the case of other types of Federal-aid highway relation- 
ships. While we make no proposal for inclusion in this particular 
legislation, we would respectfully request that consideration be given 
at a later date to a proposal that would require an urban division with- 
in each State highway department. This would be somewhat on the 
order of the secondary division now required in each State highway 
division for participation in the secondary Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. It has also been suggested that it would be easier to program 
the Interstate System in cities if each city would designate one agency 
to represent the city on highway matters. Passage of an expanded 
highway program will highlight these problems and the experience 
gained will make it easier to decide the proper course of action. 

Mayors, as well as other Government officials and private groups, 
are appalled at the annu: il traffic slaughter on our highways. Traffic 
deaths in 1955 claimed 38,300 lives. Approximately "1.350.000 others 
were injured. Even in the cold light of dollars and cents, it is esti- 
mated by the National Safety Council that the cash loss through these 
accidents is $4.7 billion. It is a frightful fact that the cumulative 
total of deaths on the highways is greater than the total deaths from 
all the Nation’s wars. 

While there is a great deal of talk about traffic deaths, there ap- 
pears to be too little being done to solve the problem. It is a well- 
known fact that adequate highways will greatly reduce the death 
rate. Estimates of this reduction range from 25 percent to 75 per- 
cent. This fact alone would be ample justification for passage of 
national highway program. 

We feel, however, that something more should be done. We feel 
that the Highway Act should require that the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in cooperation with the States, municipalities and others, should make 
a thorough study of the problem and should report back to the Con- 
gress its recommendations for increasing highway safety. It is sug- 
gested that this be set up on the same basis as was the so-called section 
13 study in the 1954 Highway Act which directed a similar study of 
the Nation’s highway needs. 

The AMA has been conducting a series of field meetings on the ex- 
pended highway program. The purpose of these meetings is to bring 
together at the local level all the diverse groups that have an interest 
in highways. We have been striving at these meetings to reconcile 
differences of opinion among the various groups about this or that 
provision of the proposed legislation and to create a united front on 
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the expanded highway program. Meetings have been held in Detroit, 
Nashville, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Memphis. Meetings have also 
been scheduled for Madison and Boston. We have found from these 
meetings that the people at the grassroots level are solidly behind the 
expanded highway program and that they are willing to pay higher 
users taxes to get these highways now. 

In summary, let me state again that the needs of our cities for ade- 
quate highways has reached a crisis and we must have an expanded 
highway program in this session of Congress. While we, like each of 
you, are not 100 percent satisfied with the bill under discussion, we 
well know that in our democratic processes of government all legisla- 
tion is necessarily the result of a compromise of many divergent view- 
points and therefore we believe that this or a similar bill will accom- 
plish the purpose of getting started on the largest public works un- 
dertaking in the history of the world. We believe that many of the 
problems which have been raised in connection with this or that in- 
dividual provision of the bill will be resolved once the program gets 
underway. Indeed, unless the Nation gets started on the program, the 
problems will never be resolved. We have confidence in the legisla- 
tive process. Congress can in another year or two review this pro- 
gram in the light of our experience. Our plea to this committee and 
the Congress can be summed up in a single word—action. We must 
have action that will make this dream of a modern highway system 
a reality. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, for a very complete, 
accurate, and excellently prepared statement. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Dempsey. No, except to say it isa very good statement. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mayor, 
we agree with you in your eulogy of the splendid job our chairman, 
Mr. Fallon, is doing, and we want to pay personal respect to our col- 
league from Tennessee. Mr. Davis has done an excellent job, and he 
is working hard in his endeavor to have an adequate highway system. 

I have just one question. I note that you did make some objections 
to the formula established under the Fallon bill. You did make an 
inference that you were not in accord with the Gore bill. Now, are 
you in opposition to the Gore bill because of his formula ? 

Mayor West. His formula on the Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. Could your State match the formula that he has 
established in his bill? 

Mayor West. Under his bill, the State of Tennessee would fall about 
$80 million short of the need. And in comparison with some of the 
other States we have made, it goes over in some States and under in 
others. In other words, he is using the projected to 1954 formula. 

Mr. McGrecor. Which is based on one-third, one-third, and one- 
third. Now, you are objecting to his formula on the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Do you object to his formula, in the Gore bill, on the intrastate 
system ? 

Mayor West. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. How would you get money to match that on a 50-50 
basis if you cannot match on the interstate, where it was based at that 
time on a 65-35 ? 
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Mayor West. Well, the money for the Interstate System is new 
money. And we anticipate bond issues in Tennessee, as far as our State 
is concerned. 

Mr. McGreeor. Then you would anticipate bond issues on the intra- 
state and Interstate System both. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would be in the same position with Mr. 
Gore’s bill on the intrastate system as you are the Interstate System. 
You would have to go to bonds in order to get matching money to 
finance. 

Mayor West. With this exception. On the 90-10 basis for the inter- 
state money, Congressman, the loss would be considerably more to 
Tennessee, because his formula drops back. With the Federal Gov- 
ernment putting up 90 percent, it makes a different picture. 

Mr. McGrecor. Of course it does, and I can see your position and 
the position of those you represent, the municipalities. It is much bet- 
ter according to your view for the Federal Government to put up the 
90 atid your group only 10 than it would be 50-50. But I think that 
is a responsibility we have to iron out as we have to look after the 
Federal funds. 

Mayor West. Congressman, it is our feeling that unless that is done, 
we just cannot solve it. Weare helpless. We in the cities cannot do it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think your statement is absolutely correct. That 
is the reason I was opposing the Gore bill—and if I understand you, 
that is the reason you are opposing the Gore bill. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Streep. Mr. Chairman, I could not approve of the statement any 
more if I had written it myself. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, my comment is this. We have on this 
committee a very able and very hard worker in the person of our able 
friend, Cliff Davis. Now that you have been here and have said some 
nice things about him, he is going to be worse than ever toward the 
rest of us. [Laughter. | 

Mayor West. Let me just say this, for Congressman Davis. We 
had a meeting down there with the mayor of Memphis and the city and 
county officials, all of us together. The city of Memphis has had a 
survey by Bartholomew Associates, and it 1s going to require about 
$200 million down there to do that job. It is going to require about 
$150 million around the city of Nashville. And those staggering sums 
are just impossible for our cities. And they are typical. I don’ t mean 
to single them out. They are typical. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Well, this seems to be my morning of good luck. And 
in this particular year of 1956, it is most appreciated. Of course, that 
has no political significance at all—but I do hope that the kind words 
expressed by Harry and George will get back to my district. 

I join my colleagues in expressing appreciation for this very splen- 
did statement by Mayor West of Nashville. Not only was it well writ- 
ten, but it was well delivered. And I think that we have gotten a lot 
out of it, Mr. Mayor. And you have done the municipal ‘association 
and the municipalities you represent a very great service this morning 
by your appearance and by your clear-cut statement. 
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Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. I just want to commend the mayor for this very fine and 
excellent prepared statement. It certainly is one that is very enlight- 
ening and one that has required a lot of thought and study. You 
are to be commended for the work that has been done. I am sure 
it will be helpful to this committee. 

Mayor Wesr. Well, I thank you gentlemen for the kind words. It 
is a knotty problem. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to applaud the statement of 
Mayor West and thank him for appearing. And certainly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to applaud in addition to that the compliments directed 
toward our distinguished leader from Tennessee, Mr. Davis, who is 
always in the forefront, and I am sure that with the good Jacksonian 
Democrats from Tennessee, everything will work out all right. 

Mr. Bavpwin. I thought this was a very fine statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fauvon. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Mayor, how many miles of city streets do you 
have in Nashville—all of them. 

Mayor West. All the streets put together / 

Mr. Genrry. All the streets. 

Mayor West. Four hundred, approximately. 

Mr. Gentry. Four hundred miles of city streets. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. How many of those are on these main routes that the 
Federal Government—— 

Mayor West. Are you talking about the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Gentry. Well, interstate and Federal-aid roads. You have 3 

wr 4 that run through the town. 

Mayor West. I have five on the interstate, new proposed Interstate 
System. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mayor Wesr. There would be five branches coming into Nashville. 

Mr. Gentry. How many miles would that be ¢ 

Mayor Wesr. Well, under our plan we have retained the firm of 
Clarke & Rapuano, an engineering firm of New York City, and they 
have made a route study ¢ and proposed a route around the city which 
makes our mileage considerably more. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about the roads that have been indicated 
by the highway departments or the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
interstate route. 

Mayor West. This engineering study has been accepted by the 
United State Bureau of Public Roads and approved by them. And I 
think it is about 38 miles. 

Mr. Genrry. Now, I notice a statement in here that you feel that 
the cost of relocating publicly owned utilities should be paid. 

Mayor Wesr. Yes, sir; that is the policy of the association. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, how - you feel about the cost of 
relocating the private utilities ? 

Mayor “West. Are you asking me about my own personal opinion 
or the position of the assoc iation that I am representing here. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, you have made a lot of recommendations in here 
that cover this field pretty well, and I thought maybe you would have 
an idea about that. 
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Mayor West. Well, I personally do not favor paying the privately 
owned utilities, but favor paying the publicly owned utilities. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, let me ask you about that. The publicly owned 
utilities—when a person pays his bill to a publicly owned utility each 
month, he does not pay any tax to the Federal Government, to the State 
government, to the county government, which a man who pays his bill 
to a privately owned utility does pay every month. Now, do you 
think that man has more right to be compensated than the man who 
is already paying to the private utility ¢ 

Mayor West. Congressman, you get into the question of the geo- 
graphy or the location of oan doing the paying. Now, if you 
take the telephone company, for instance, “people all over are paying 
that in the State of Tennessee, and we are dealing with the people 
right inside the city of Nashville. 

Mr. Gentry. And you do not feel they should be paid. Your per- 
sonal opinion is they should not be paid. What Bell Telephone do you 
have in Nashville ¢ 

Mayor West. Southern Bell. 

Mr. Gentry. The A. T. & T., which owns all of them, has $1,081 
million in retained earnings in cash right now. They just added $201 
million to it last week. “And they are leading the fight to get the 
private utilities compensated. Aue their part of the reimbursement 
would be about $250 million to $300 million. You do not believe they 
should be compensated ¢ 

Mayor West. That is correct. That is my own personal belief ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Gentry. But you still believe that the publicly owned utilities 
should. Now, how many public utilities do you own ? 

Mayor West. The electrical disiribution system and water. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, you don’t own the telephone. You do not 
own telegraph. Youdo not own gas. 

Mayor Wesr, No,sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You have sewerage, I guess. 

Mayor West. Yes,sir. But that isnot set up on a utility basis. 

Mr. Gentry. You do admit, however, that a city that does not own 
its utilities, that the people who pay their w ater bill, or pay a tax to 

all divisions of government—they have to pay 52 percent of their total 
earnings to the Government, as a corporation tax. But you still think 
that the water users should be compensated, which amounts to that— 
it amounts to a compensation for them. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Aucer. Mr. Chairman, this statement, in my mind, hinges on 
one word, and I am thankful for it in the sense in which M: uyor West 
says, “We believe that the need for highways is so over whelming that 
it justifies almost any compromise.” "The word is “almost.” I agree 
with you. We need the highways badly. But I wounder if we are 
going to class this with the “other crash programs where the need has 
justified any expenditure or any provision being put in the bill, which 
we then have crammed down our throats so we do not have the 
sensibly thought-out programs which we are capable of promoting. 

As you have stated, this is the biggest public-works project in the 
world. And I have had the unhappy feeling in my brief time here 
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that we are getting into it so quickly that maybe we are not —s 
our best thoughts on it. And I do hope also that it does not get mixe 
up in politics. 


With that thought, I want to commend you because I certainly agree 
with your statement. 


Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one more question. Has your 


league of municipalities gone on record in favor of the incorporation 
of the Davis-Bacon Act? 


Mayor West. Not that I know of. 


Mr. McGrecor. They have not taken any position one way or the 
other ? 


Mayor West. Are you talking about my State league or the 
National ? 


Mr. McGrecor. You are representing the national organization this 
morning; are you not? 

Mayor West. Now, what is the Davis-Bacon 

Mr. McGerecor. Whereby the wages that will prevail on road proj- 
ects in the local area will be determined by 

Mayor West. No; we have not gone on record about that. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 


The material referred to by Mayor West will be incorporated in 
the record, at this point. 


(The material] is as follows :) 


A plea for the postponement of consideration of all nonessential elements of 
the expanded national highway program in the interest of getting started im- 
mediately on a desperately needed road program was made today by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in testimony before a congressional committee. 

Mayor Ben West of Nashville, vice president of the association, testifying 
on behalf of the Nation’s cities and towns said that “there is no way to 
build roads that would be more expensive than not building them.” Agriculture 
Secretary Benson and Interior Secretary McKay also testified at the executive 
session before the House Public Works Committee hearing Government witnesses 
on the highway program. 

Noting that 38,300 Americans have been killed and another 1,350,000 injured 
in highway accidents since Congress began hearings a year ago on the highway 
program, the mayor called for prompt passage of a road bill. 

“We in the cities and towns just can’t wait any longer. We are worse off today 
than we were even 1 year ago,” the mayor said. 

Commenting on specific sections of the new Fallon bill, the subject of the 
hearings, the maycr said that the American Municipal Association favors: 

1. Postponement of a decision on the controversial matter of reimbursements 
to the States for existing toll and free sections of the Interstate System pending 
a detailed study by the Bureau of Public Roads of the extent to which these 
roads meet interstate standards and the cost of a reimbursement program. 

2. Proceeding immediately on the program with allocations on the Interstate 
System either on the basis of the needs study in the Fallon bill or the formula 
in the Senate-passed Gore bill. Either basis would provide for equitable dis- 
tribution to the States for the first 2 years but not for the entire 13-year pro- 
gram. At the end of 2 years, the AMA calls for congressional review of the 
allocations in light of construction experience. 

8. Maintaining for the time being the 40,000-mile limitation established by 
Congress for the Interstate System. Noting that it will take 13 years to build 
the 40,000 miles, the association favors postponement to a later date the ques- 
tion of increasing this mileage. 

4. Authorization by Congress of a special study by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with the municipalities, the State highway departments, 
and others of ways to reduce the annual traffic slaughter. 

5. Consideration by Congress at a later date of the desirability of creating 
a special urban unit in each State highway department to facilitate liasion 
between the cities, the State highway departments, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads on problems of highway construction within urban areas. 
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Mayor West said that a series of AMA-sponsored “grassroots” highway meet- 
ings reveals that “the people are solidly behind the expanded highway program 
and that they are willing to pay larger highway-user taxes to get these high- 
ways now.” 


NO OUTLET 
Wuat THE LACK OF A NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM MEANS TO AMERICAN CITIES 


TABULATION OF REPLIES FROM MAYORS AND OTHER OFFICIALS TO QUERY CIRCULATED 
TO CITIES OVER 50,000 POPULATION BY THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Prepared by the American Municipal Association, Washington, D. C., September 
1955 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1955. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR’ Mr. PRESIDENT: As early advocates and consistent supporters of the 
administration’s proposed Federal aid highway program, member cities of the 
American Municipal Association have shared your disappointment and concern 
over failure of Congress in the last session to enact the type of highway program 
envisioned in the report of the Clay committee. 

Recognizing that plans and advance programing for millions of dollars in 
urban highway projects, including major expressways, feeder streets and sec- 
tions of the Interstate System in and near cities, were closely tied to the pro- 
posed new Federal program, our executive committee recently ordered a survey 
among key cities as a means of determining to what extent congressional inaction 
and uncertainty of future action is adversely affecting the status of highway prog- 
ress and planning in these urban areas. 

We believe the compilation of survey returns, transmitted herewith, speaks for 
itself and provides sufficient justification on our part to respectfully petition 
for the earliest possible action on a problem of grave national concern. We 
need hardly point out that cities, anticipating Federal action as the basis for 
an all-out effort in the losing battle against traffic strangulation and mounting 
economic losses, now find themselves faced with further delay and an added threat 
of increased right-of-way and construction costs owing to the current situation. 

We sincerely trust you may be favorably disposed to our request. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALLEN ©. THOMPSON, 
President, American Municipal Association. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY 


Failure of Congress to enact an expanded Federal aid program for highways 
has resulted in a crisis in local highway planning and programing. Indecision 
on the part of Congress as to whether Federal aid is to continue on the present 
60 percent level or be increased to 90 percent has delayed up to 10 years the con- 
struction of expressways, arterials and bypass routes that are needed now to 
alleviate the traffic strangulation of existing city streets. 

Mayors and other city officials consider the stalling of the national highway 
program one of their most urgent problems and join in a plea for the earliest 
possible action by the Congress. 

The extent of our cities’ problem and the deep concern of municipal officials 
is seen in their summary of comments in the following tabulation. 

In many cases, the survey of the Nation’s major cities reveals, it is impossible 
for city officials to determine access roads, connecting streets, and highway 
rights-of-way in and near cities until the interstate highway routes and their 
rate of development are decided. 

Delay costs money. Construction costs increase as do right-of-way costs as 
private developers build on proposed rights-of-way. Some mayors express con- 
cern that delays of a couple of years will increase the cost of acquiring rights- 
of-way as much as 10 times. 

Traffic saturation of present city streets is increasing the cost of doing business. 
The port of New York Authority estimates that present traffic congestion is 
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costing the people of New York City up to $1 billion per year in increased costs 
of transportation. City officials are also conscious of the fact that traffic satura- 
tion threatens the future economic development of their cities. Still other officials 
expressed concern over the implications to national defense of city streets that 
are inadequate to the evacuation needs of their populations. 

Delays in determining the interstate highway system and the amount of 
Federal participation are also affecting urban renewal projects and other con- 
struction that is geared to the city’s highway program. 

Replies to the AMA query show that in the 85 cities replying, representing 38 
States and the District of Columbia, 129 projects, totaling an estimated $5,500 
million are or will be adversely affected by the absence of a national highway 
program. 

The plea for early congressional action voiced by the mayors of the affected 
cities is contained in the following typical comments that accompanied their 
survey reports. 

“T refuse to spend more money on the present 60 percent Federal matching 
basis for expressways,” Mayor Albert E. Cobo, of Detroit, explains, “when there 
is a possibility of a 90 percent Federal matching formula after the January 
session of Congress. The difference between the 60 or 90 percent involves 
$105,750,000 in 6 expressway projects costing $363,200,000.” 

Says Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore * * * “Traffic strangula- 
tion within cities is the major problem facing the country. The longer Congress 
defers action on legislation providing for an Interstate System, the more it is 
going to cost, directly by increased rights-of-way and construction cost, and indi- 
rectly to the cities and individuals by traffic congestion.” 

The effect of congressional delay on local financing programs to meet the city’s 
share of costs is pointed out by Mayor Allan Pomeroy, of Seattle, who declares 
that “the failure of Congress to provide a large interstate highway program will 
certainly result in a delay in realizing our very much needed program of inter- 
state, primary, and secondary highway construction within the city. Continued 
delay may increase the cost of right-of-way and construction to a point where 
the improvement program envisioned by the city’s $10 million bond issue cannot 
be accomplished in its entirety.” 

From the Midwest comes the statement from Mayor Joseph FE. Dillon, St. Paul, 
Minn., that * * * “it is essential that additional Federal funds be made available 
at once so that * * * projects may be planned and rights-of-way acquired in ad- 
vance of construction so as to forestall skyrocketing costs once routes are estab- 
lished. The longer action on new Federal legislation, with higher percentages 
of Federal aid, is delayed, the more impossible will be the problem of meeting 
traffic needs within a reasonable time.” 

Summing up the effects caused by delay of the Federal highway program in 
the city of Nashville, Tenn., its Mayor Ben West observes that * * * “The im- 
portance and urgency of the need is twofold. First, a system of new and addi- 
tional highways, having controlled points of access which have proven to be 
necessary to safely and efficiently handle the ever-increasing number of motor 
vehicles moving from city to city and State to State, is of national concern, and 
far too costly to be provided at local expense. Second, now that such facilities 
are in the stage of contemplation, it is most urgent that a firm decision to proceed 
and a program of undertaking be established at the earliest possible date. This 
is necessary in order that local planning and development may proceed according 
to the requirements of such facilities.” 
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In addition to the preceding tabulated replies to the AMA query on the effect 
in the cities of the failure of Congress to enact a national highway program, 
many responses were received which were not capable of being tabulated. Some 
26 cities replied that they were anxious for congressional action on the matter 
but were unable to give specific information on the immediate effect of the delay. 
In some cases the lack of a 1955 congressional program would not affect projects 
now underway but would have a depressing effect on future programs. 

Replies of this nature were received from Commissioner William F. Casey, 
Atlantic City, N. J.: Assistant to City Manager W. C. Cornett, San Mateo, Calif. ; 
Mayor R. E. Edlefson, Boise, Idaho; Mayor Claude B. Hutchison, Berkeley, 
Calif.; City Manager Arthur W. Owens, Roanoke, Va.; City Engineer Edwin 
F. Koester, Wilmington, Del., for Mayor August F. Walz; Mayor Thomas F. J. 
Quigley, Stamford, Conn.; Mayor L. A. Touchae, Waterloo, Iowa; Mayor George 
M. Vermillion, Long Beach, Calif.; City Manager J. A. Willman, Columbus, Ga.; 
Mayor Chris B. Heinz, Selma, Ala.; Assistant City Engineer D. P. DeBord, 
Omaha, Nebr., for Mayor John Rosenblatt; Mayor F. E. Garrison, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Mayor R. Boyd Morris, Greensboro, N. C.; State Highway Commissioner 
Newman E. Argraves for Mayor Dominick J. DeLucco of Hartford, Conn.; 
Mayor Clark Jeary, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mayor George Starbird, San Jose, Calif. ; 
Mayor J. L. Salmon, Burley, Idaho; Mayor W. L. Mingledorff, Jr., Savannah, 
Ga.; Mayor Ailen Street, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mayor Angelo M. Iacoboni, 
Lakewood, Calif.; Mayor O. B. Robertson, Waco, Tex.; executive secretary, 
mayor’s traffic commission, Harry E. Thompson, Evansville, Ind., for Mayor 
H. O. Roberts; Mayor Jesse L. Webb, Jr., Baton Rouge, La.; Mayor Earle C. 
Blais, Burbank, Calif.; Mayor Elmer E. Robinson, San Francisco, Calif. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL POLICY ON AN EXPANDED NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


(Resolution adopted at the 32d Annual American Municipal Congress, Miami, 
November 27-30, 1955) 


The American Municipal Association calls upon the 84th Congress to take 
immediate action on passage of legislation that will permit the earliest possible 
start on an expanded Federal-aid highway program. The objectives of such a 
program must be the earliest possible completion of a 40,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System and the highest possible level of construction on the Federal-aid 
primary, secondary and urban systems. The need for this program has hereto- 
fore been conclusively demonstrated and Congress must recognize that further 
delay or failure to act constitutes a real threat to the Nation’s safety and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

To accomplish these objectives the American Municipal Association believes 
that: 

1. Highway legislation must be given top priority for congressional considera- 
tion in the forthcoming session. 

2. Bipartisan leadership in both Houses of Congress should formulate and 
expedite new highway legislation. 

8. Financing the Federal share of the program should be considered in sep- 
arate legislation by appropriate committees of Congress in keeping with tra- 
ditional congressional procedure. 

4. A financing plan must provide for 90-percent Federal sharing for a 10-year 
completion of the Interstate System, including urban feeders. Matching funds 
should be made available to the several States in such amounts and at such 
times as are necessary to meet all rights-of-way costs, including relocation of 
publicly owned utilities. 

5. New highway legislation must properly recognize the needs of urban and 
rural highways. 


Mr. Faxon. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would let my col- 
league testify first. He has to go to a committee meeting. I would 
like to yield. 

Mr. Faxon. Just as you wish, Senator. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Fallon. Let me 
thank the committee and let me particularly thank my colleague. It 
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is not very often that a junior Senator testifies ahead of a senior Sena- 
tor. But the subcommittee which I am on has some legislation of in- 
terest to our State, so Senator Morse has agreed to let me go first. 
My testimony will be brief and Senator Morse’s testimony will be a 
great deal more comprehensive. I should just like to say that I asso- 
ciate myself with the much more detailed figures he will give you 
concerning forest roads. 

I would also like to say I am very happy to appear on Tennessee 
Day and honor our good friend Mr. Davis. My dinner was 2 hours 
late last night because Mrs. Neuberger is writing a speech which she 
is to deliver Saturday night at Knoxville before a very large women’s 
group in Tennessee. So at least vicariously I can share in Tennessee 
Day, Mr. Davis. Iam very happy to join in honoring you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear briefly today in support of increasing the au- 
thorization in section 2 of H. R. 8836 for forest development roads and 
trails. I am especially pleased to discuss the matter of an expanded 
program of forest access roads with members of this committee, be- 
cause the subject matter represents the crux of lengthy hearings which 
I attended in California, Oregon and Washington this fall as a mem- 
ber of the Joint House and Senate Committee on Federal Timber. 

For nearly 3 weeks, members of this committee held hearings in 
cities of the major timber producing areas. One of the purposes of 
these field hearings was to obtain testimony of local industry spokes- 
men and other individuals regarding management practices of Fed- 
eral agencies affecting the lumber industry, the leading manufactur- 
ing enterprise of the entire region. Time after time, hearing wit- 
nesses emphasized the need for expanding the supply of timber for 
processing into wood products if a sound industry is to be maintained. 
It was the almost unanimous opinion of those who testified—loggers 
large and small—that the basis requirement for attaining this de- 
sirable objective is through an expanded program of access roads in 
the national forests. 

It was interesting ot learn from these industry spokesmen that their 
desire for a more adequate road system in the forests was not moti- 
vated by a desire to open up new timbered slopes for indiscriminate 
cutting. Rather, their testimony indicated they desired the additional 
roads as means of preserving and perpetuating forest resources. 

I would like to point out that without a vastly expanded system 
of forest access roads, the great demand for saw logs to make the 
boards used in the present accelerated construction and homebuilding 
program will create increased pressure to overcut in both the public 
and private forest areas which can be tapped by the present road sys- 
tem. Therefore, sound forest management practices and sustained- 
yield harvesting of the national forest can best be implemented by 
authorizing a greatly expanded program for construction of forest 
roads and trails. 

It should be noted that sportsmen and conservationists are in agree- 
ment with lumber industry spokesmen on the need for more access 
roads. They are of the belief that the fullest possible commercial de- 
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velopment of the national forests should be obtained which is con- 
sistent with good conservation and watershed management practices. 
If this is done, the wilderness areas and national preserves of scenic 
grandeur will be preserved inviolate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we must remember that Americans 
now own more than 50 million motor cars. In another 10 years, the 
number will be greatly increased. The people who will swarm the 
highways of 1965 wil] need some place to go. Surely there could be 
no better destination for the recreation-seeking motorist than a period 
of rest and relaxation in the midst of one of our great national forests. 

If the system of forest development roads and trails had been a 
great drain on the United States Treasury there would be adequate 
grounds for exercising great caution in expanding the program. But 
this has not been the case. In the past, this investment has more 
than paid for itself, returning a profit to the Treasury. 

I am confident that increasing the authorization in section 2 of 
H. R. 8836 to a sum of $50 million annually for the next 12 years will 
bring benefits proportionate to those of the past. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for 
the generous opportunity to be here and to emphasize that we are 
not seeking something that will be a drain on the Treasury, because 
as additional areas have been opened up by forest access roads, there 
has resulted sustained yield timber cutting which has not only kept 
a great industry in operation, but has resulted in a profit to the 
Government. 

I think if you will look at the budget for the Forest Service you 
will find today that the Forest Service receives more income, par- 
ticularly in timber management income, than it spends in all its nation- 
wide operations for such things as recreation and so on. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to come here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Senator. Are there any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Dempsry. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. Fation. Any questions on my right? Any questions on my 
left ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Senator, I would like to do a little checking with 
you on the income of the Department. When you made that state- 
ment, you took into consideration the amount of stumpage timber 
that was sold, did you not? 

Senator Neurercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Now, are we getting enough additional payment 
per board measure foot for the timber to pay us for increasing the 
roads we build in these forest trails? In other words, if we did not 
build a forest trail. we would sell it, say, for $10 a thousand on the 
stump, and if we built a forest trail we would probably get 20, is that 
right ? 

Senator Nevsrrcer. Well, this is the situation in our area, You 
have an area which can be harvested. The Forest Service makes an 
inventory of the amount of board feet that is available in that area. 
If there is a public access road in there, there will be very spirited 
competitive bidding for that timber. If, however, you have a situation 
where just one company can tap it and it goes in and builds a private 
road, that company will pay only the appraised price. And we have 
situations where a public forest road is available where timber will go 
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from anywhere to 3 to 5 times the appraised price to the Government. 
And the better the access road and the more accessible roads, the more 
lumber people and people in the lumber industry can bid on this tim- 
ber. I think you know that timber is very scarce in the Northwest. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is true. But you are basing that on a big 
number of acreage at one sale. Is it not true that if you would divide 
that acreage up into smaller lots, your small manufacturer of lumber 
would go in and give bids on it. but could not do so on the big acreage 
sales—they would not have the money to finance it. 

Senator Nreusercer. Oh, certainly. I regarded these as separate 
questions. But I have always favored that there may be smaller work- 
ing circles in the lumber industry so that these very extensive sales 
which require such capital do not monopolize our timber practices. 
The smaller the sale, within limits, the more lumber people can bid 
on it, the more people who bid, the higher the price to the Govern- 
ment—that is obvious. 

Mr. McGrecor. It has always been a question with me whether it 
is good business for us to build a good highway into a forest and then 
turn around and sell that forest to some private manufacturer—and 
we also own the timber and we sell it to a manufacturer to produce it 
into lumber. I think that if the man wants to produce that timber into 
lumber, he will build a road to get to the timber. 

Senator Nevpercer. But the point is, Congressman, if you allow 
just one man to build the road to begin with, you are allowing mainly 
the big operators who have the capital for substantial road develop- 
ment. 

Mr. McGreror. I am not saying to allow just one man. But that 
would be included in your bid. He would have to bid and build his 
road. He would bid it to that extent. But that is subject to argu- 
ment. I have always questioned whether or not you get the increase 
per thousand board measured feet whether you have a good road or 
a bad one. 

Now, you have asked for a $50 million increase. 

Senator Neunercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. What other segments of this particular bill would 
you say that $50 million should ne deducted from ? 

Senator Neusercrer. Well, I am a member of the Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee, which is your opposite number, sort of your 
alter ego, on the other side. I did not think that a suggestion which 
would in and of itself eventually add income to the Federal Govern- 
ment had to be deducted from some other portion of the bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, Senator, it is a question whether it is going to 
add income to the Federal Government. It is going to add income to 
the general revenue or take from the general revenue fund. 

Senator Nevpercer. Well, after all, it is all out of the same pool. 

Mr. McGrercor. This possibly is not a general revenue program, be- 
cause we are hoping to have a specific taxing program that is going to 
pay for it. For the first time in years, our general revenue budget is 
balanced. And some of us, Senators, do not want to unbalance that 
budget. Now, if you are going to ask for $50 million for forest trails 
and highways, where are you going to get the mone vy‘ Are you will- 
ing to put a tax on to do it ? 
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Senator Neusercer. I think I was the first person over in the Senaté 
to introduce a bill to increase the Federal gasoline tax, and I am very 
much in favor of the pay-as-you-go principle, which your chairman 
has espoused so effectively and so persistently. We are not in disagree- 
ment on that. 

As far as the balanced budget is concerned, I am sure you will find 
after various programs recommended by the administration, such as 
school aid and the soil bank, are put into effect, you will no longer 
have a balanced budget. I think the balanced budget which was sub- 
mitted was balanced because a great many things that have been rec- 
ommended there had no funds included in there for them. 

Now, here is a $50 million appropriation which will return, in my 
opinion, added yield in timber stumpage prices that will more than 
compensate for it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Of course, that goes back to the general fund and 
has to be reappropriated for forest roads and any purpose. I would 
just like to have one question answered. I note you say that you-in- 
troduced a bill that would increase the gasoline tax. In other words, 
you want all the highway users, whether it is a big truck or a little 
truck, that use gasoline to pay for road construction including forest 
trails and roads. Are you willing to increase the diesel tax and the 
heavy tire tax to help pay for the roads? 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I would favor increasing the diesel tax, 
not to exorbitant rates. But I think in Mr. Fallon’s bill the diesel tax 
ought to be increased the same as the regular gasoline tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yet only a very small percent of the users of the 
highway use diesel—less than 3 percent. You are willing to make all 
the users of the highway, whether it is the little automobile or a small 
truck, pay the same amount as the fellow hauling the 40 or 50 tons. 

Senator Neupercer. Let me say this. I am sure the members of the 
committee do not want to get into an extended argument on tax policy. 
I have always felt in this country that we had a general policy that 
people paid money for the general welfare, and the Congress or the 
State legislature then appropriated it. There are millions of people 
in this country paying school taxes who have no children of school age 
or no children at all. There are millions of people paying taxes to 
support fire departments who never have a fire in their homes. And 
I just feel that it is up to the wisdom of the lawmaking body, whether 
it is us here or a State legislature or city council, such as the mayor of 
Nashville just represented, to decide who shall pay the taxes and where 
they shall be appropriated. ; 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in accord with those who use the roads 
most pay the most ? 

Senator Nevsercer. I would think so. And I think there should 
be proportionate taxes on that. But I am not in a position to make 
a statement as to who makes the heaviest commitment on the roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. T think our chairman has had a very construe- 
tive program, by and large, so far as the payment for road use is con- 
cerned, and I am in general support of him. 

Mr. Fatton. Any questions on my right? Any questions on my 
left? Thank you very much, Senator. 
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Senator Morse, let me welcome you on behalf of the committee. 
Senator Morsg. It is a pleasure to be here. I have about a seven- 
page statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Chairman Fallon and members of the Subcommittee on Roads, I 
wish to thank you for this opportunity to present my views on section 2 
of H. R. 8836, the Federal Highway Act. 

Section 2 is concerned with forest highways and forest development 
roads and trails. The forest highways are arterial highways which 
constitute a segment of the Federal-aid road system. The forest de- 
velopment roads and trails are tributary roads in the forests which 
link remote forest areas with our main highways. It is the latter 
category of roads that I wish to discuss. 

Gentlemen, I ask that serious consideration be given to increasing 
the authorization for such roads from $24 million to $50 million 
annually. 

By way of background, let me just tell you what the situation is in 
Oregon, because that is the State with which I am most familiar. The 
Oregon national forests have vast stands of timber in need of utiliza- 
tion, development and modern management. One of the basic tools 
of management is a good road system. Our Oregon national forests 
are currently depositing net profits of $14.5 million in the Federal 
Treasury each year. This amount is over and above all of the expenses, 
direct and indirect, for all of the work which the Forest Service does. 

It is interesting to note that there are three other States which 
enjoy this distinction, namely, Washington, Texas, and Arkansas. 
There are many individual forests which are returning big cash divi- 
dends to the Treasury and the evidence is clear that timber access 
roads are the key to not only profitable but also to sound management 
of public timber. 

As an example, let me cite the views of the O. and C. County As- 
sociation on the revested O. and C. timberlands managed by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Because of the special conditions sur- 
rounding the revestment, these counties receive as in lieu payments 
three times the forest income paid to counties under the Forest Serv- 
ice statute. Thus, it is necessary to work with these counties to pro- 
vide the money for Federal access roads on these lands. Last summer, 
they petitioned to have one-third of their share of receipts, or $4.5 
million annually, allocated to mainline access roads. This amounts 
to an investment of $2.25 per acre per year. They consider it a good 
sound investment which will pay dividends. 

The Forest Service at the current level of $24 million appropriated 
annually is only investing 30 cents per acre per year for Federal main- 
line access road construction figured against the 80 million acres of 
commercial forest they manage. 

Access roads enable the Forest Service to market the full allowable 
cut, something which they are not doing now. These roads pay for 
themselves. These roads help the Forest Service do a better job of 
management and they make Federal timber available to small and 
medium firms on a basis upon which they can bid. 
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Before the access road program was started, inaccessible Federal 
timber was developed by putting up a large block in one sale. The 
successful purchaser, and there was generally only one bidder, would 
push a railroad or a truck road into the timber, cutting it as he went. 

Changes in logging techniques and the development of the modest 
access-road program, the Forest Service now has, made it possible to 
try smaller sales, because the high-cost roads have already been built 
by private road contractors under bids when the appropriated funds 
are available. The result is that the Forest Service, where it has these 
access roads, has been able to put up smaller sales to get better prices 
for its timber, and to do a better job of management. It has also, in 
every instance, quickly recaptured the cost of the road and made a 
profit for the Treasury. 

A $50 million annual investment will be only $1 per thousand 
board-feet for the commercial timber in our national forests over the 
life of the program. 

The virtue of this investment is that it will be made in areas where 
timber is now of low value because of inaccessibility. 

There are areas like on the Malheur Forest, where only 32 million 
board-feet were cut last year, but the allowable cut is 67 million board- 
feet. 

In the Siskiyou National Forest, the cut last year was 75 million 
board-feet and the potential is 153 million board-feet. On one work- 
ing circle on that forest, with only 12 miles of road, only 214 million 
feet were cut iast year and the quota was 54 million feet. 

The Mapleton and Hebo districts of the Siuslaw National Forest 
are well under their allowable cut, as well as parts of the Umpqua 
National Forest. 

By way of contrast, observe what happens on a fairly well de- 
veloped forest, such as the Willamette National Forest. Last year 
on that forest alone, the full allowable cut, worth $7 million, was sold. 
This is almost 20 percent of the total for the Oregon national forests. 

An outstanding example is on the Mount Hood National Forest 
where one working circle embraces 410,000 acres in the headwaters 
of the Clackamas River. There are 9 billion board-feet of timber in 
this drainage and an allowable cut of 200 million feet annually. 

In 1942, a timber access road was put into this drainage with appro- 
priated funds and since then it has been extended ; $6 million has been 
invested in this road to date and the Government has gotten back $9 
million in cash from the sale of timber. From now on, this drainage 
alone will bring over $1 million annually because of its development. 

In addition, with the construction of a high-grade road, recrea- 
tionists’ visits have increased from 3,000 per year to 112,000 per year. 
By actual count on a Labor Day weekend, 6,000 cars used this road. 
On working days, a loaded logging truck travels over this road every 
3 minutes, 

! think this is an outstanding example of what these access roads 
mean. 

I cite the foregoing examples to show how important it is that we 
invest a relatively small amount in our Federal forests so that they 
may be operated on a businesslike basis—on a basis which will bring 
heavy dividends to the owners of these forests—the American people. 

I think that sound business economies will clearly demonstrate that 
a program at this level could not help but return the full cost, and a 
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profit besides. The way our road program presently operates, a lot 
of the high-cost main-line access roads, and that it what this program 
concerns, are being built by private operators under timber-sale con- 
tracts. A stepped-up Federal appropriation would mean that private 
timber-sale purchasers would continue to construct the secondary type 
or-spur-type of road needed to leg the timber. It would just insure 
that the main-lines that are needed for overall] access and development 
would be pushed in faster and in a better way. I recommend to this 
committee that this be done. First, because it is a sound investment; 
secondly, because it is good for the business economy of our forest 
regions; and thirdly, because it will promote multiple-use manage- 
ment and make the forest more available to the lumberman, the recrea- 
tionist, and all the other people who use our forests. I assure you that 
the views I express here echo those of lumbermen and recreationists 
as expressed at the hearings in November on Federal timber sale prac- 
tices in the West. This was one of the few subjects upon which there 
was such agreement. 

The committee might also wish to consider the applicability of 
sections 7 and 8 of H. R. 7118, Congressman Hope’s bill, for inclu- 
sion in the Federal Aid Highway Act. As I understand it, these pro- 
visions would give the Forest Service some of the legal tools it needs, 
in clear-cut fashion, so that it can do a better overall job of road 
management. It would enable them to enter into agreements with in- 
termingled owners for road development and to cooperate with them 
in other ways. And it would also enable them to recapture the portion 
of the investment in a road which benefited substantial blocks of pri- 
vate timber intermingled in our national forests. I would suggest as 
a minimum that any inclusion of these provisions should provide that 
the rules and regulations of the Department be published in the Code 
of Federal Regulations and that public hearings be used when such 
agreements were entered into or fees were set for the use of roads in 
order that everybody be advised and know just what is being done. 

I would also like to suggest that some consideration be given in sec- 
tion 3C of H. R. 8836 to broadening the authority of the Department 
of the Interior so that timber access roads can be constructed on Indian 
reservations on a basis which would allow for reimbursement of such 
cost to the Treasury from the receipts for Indian timber. I make this 
suggestion because the Indian timber is, in effect, private timber be- 
longing to the Indian. The reason for the suggestion is that the In- 
dians have often had their timber sold in large long-term sales and 
have not been able to realize the best price for it because there was no 
road in to the timber. I think this would be helpful in alleviating this 
problem of Indian timber sales. In Oregon, the problem exists mainly 
on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, 

I am pleased to have received communications from Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, and from Senators Magnuson, Jackson, Lehman, Douglas, 
Scott, Humphrey, Sparkman, Kefauver, and Symington expressing 
approval of this proposed increase in the timber-access roads author- 
ization. I would appreciate it very much if the subcommittee would 
incorporate these letters as part of the record of this hearing. 

Also, Senator Magnuson and I have received a letter dated February 
16, 1956, from Mr. Kenneth Davis, secretary of the Northwestern 
Council, Lumber and Sawmill Workers, AFL, urging an increase in 
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authorization for access roads. I would like very much to have the 
Davis letter made part of this record. 

I thank the members of this committee for permitting me to appear 
before you for this discussion of a method whereby forest lands that 
belong to all of us may be used to the best advantage for those of our 
generation and generations of Americans yet to come. 

Mr, Fatxion. Thank you very much, Senator. We have had several 
requests for material to be inserted into the record. At the end of the 
hearing I think the committee will go over the pamphlets and so forth. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dempsey. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. I just note here, Senator, where you say that agree- 
ments were entered into or fees were set for the use of the roads in 
order that everybody be advised what is being done. Are you infer- 
ring that the Government should build the roads and then charge for 
the use of them ? 

Senator Morse. No. I am referring to the Hope bill in that-part of 
the statement, and the only suggestion I made on the Hope bill avas 
the suggestion that there be added to it an amendment that would pro- 
vide for hearings as to any proposed agreements that would be entered 
into in connection with the use of roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, it is my understanding that this committee 
does not have the Hope bill before us for consideration. 

Senator Morse. No. I suggested that we might consider the possi- 
bility of adding the Hope bill as far as forest roads are concerned as 
an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Senator, how much land is owned by the Federal 
Government in Oregon ? 

Senator Morse. Well, I think the Federal Government owns about 
two-thirds of our State. 

Mr. McGrecor. About 70 percent. 

Senator Morsr. Somewhere between 66 and 72 percent. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you ever given any thought, Senator, that, it 
might be a good idea to take the forest highways, the roads, forest 
trails, and so forth, and keep it out of a highway bill because it comes 
under the Department of the Interior ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. I have proposed separate access roads bills. 
In fact, in 1949 we put through the Senate an access road bill that I 
introduced at that time along the same lines of the proposition that 
I am discussing this morning, except that bill was a $25 million bill in 
1949. That is, of course, another way of doing it. And the fact that 
this was not added—may I be very frank about it—to the bill over in 
the Senate side last year, was at that time—— 

Mr. McGrecor. You supported the Gore bill, did you not, Senator ? 

Senator Morse. They felt at that time maybe we had better go ahead 
with the independent access roads bill—and I have an access roads bill 
pending. But in my judgment, we ought to add it to this bill. And 
I would be perfectly willing, gentlemen—although I know it is diffi- 
cult to get this proposition ever adopted by Congress—to have the 
funds from the forest earmarked in the amount necessary to pay for 
the roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. You supported the Gore bill, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I supported the Gore bill. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Did you support the Fallon bill ? 

Senator Morse. No, I did not support the Fallon bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you support the Fallon bill now ? 

Senator Morsr. Not in its present form. I will support some in- 
crease in the so-called road-user taxes, but I would not go as far as the 
“allon bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. How would Oregon be able to match under the Gore 
bill? 

Senator Morsr. I think we could match under the Gore bill. I think 
if the Gore bill were passed, we would meet the matching problem. 
Of course, I have some views on highway construction that many of 
my colleagues do not share. I think there should be some increase in 
so-called excise taxes, but I think they should be kept to a minimum, 
because I happen to believe that the building of roads is a govern- 
mental function, the performance of a governmental service, at a local, 
State, and National level, that all our people are entitled to, and I 
think we ought to pay the major part of its cost out of the General 
Treasury on the basis of general taxation. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in accord with the philosophy of 
those who use the roads the most, pay the most ? 

Senator Morse. No, not if that philosophy goes so far as to have 
the major part of the cost paid by the users of the highway, because 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would be in accord with letting the little 
automobile owner and the small-truck owner, at 1 cent a gallon gas 
tax, pay the big share of any improvement. 

Senator Morse. Well, I would be in favor of having the taxpayers 
as a whole pay most of the cost of the roads. 

Mr. McGreecor. Regardless of whether they use the Interstate Sys- 
tem to commercial advantage or not. 

Senator Morse. I think 164 million American people are dependent 
upon the highways for their high economic standards. 

Mr. McGrecor. This Interstate System does not anywhere near 
cover that number of people. There is a small percent of the automo- 
bile owners that actually use the Interstate System. And you think 
that all of them should pay for the high-cost roads necessary for those 
small percent. 

Senator Morser. I think it is a matter of degree. When I say I 
will go for some excise tax, I do not say that I am opposed to any 
excise tax. But I am against substantial increases in excise taxes. 
My record in the Senate, of course, has been one of seeking to get 
most of them lifted rather than increased. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you support an increase in diesel tax, 
Senator ? 

Senator Morsr. Some increase—I do not know how much, but some 
increase. 

Mr. MoGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Of course, I would like to point out, if the Congress- 
man will permit me to, there are just literally thousands of communi- 
ties in our country that are completely dependent upon the highways 
for entrance and exit. They have no rail service. Therefore, those 
highways really constitute a great obligation of the Government. The 
Government should provide such communities with that sort of public 
service. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I am completely in accord with that. But you are 
still going to have thousands and thousands of small communities, 
after this program is put into effect, that will not have adequate 
highways. 

Senator Morsr. That is true. And I do not assume that this is 
going to be our last act on highway construction in the next 4 years. 
I hope we will continue to expand it. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any questions on my left? 

Mr. Smirn. All these matters in regard to the general public pay- 
ing for the roads and no increase for highways—all of those would 
have been in effect if the so-called Clay plan had been adopted, would 
they not? 

Senator Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwenoev. As a matter of information, Senator, most of the 
roads that would be opened up would initially be used by the lumbering 
trucks, is that not right ? 

Senator Morse. Yes, they would be timber access roads. I think 
they ought to be built substantially enough so they can also be used 
for ‘other purposes : after you get your lumber out. 

Mr. Scuwencet. What is the size of these trucks, the normal 
truck—or maybe I should ask the question, what is the size of the 
largest truck to be used ? 

Senator Morse. They certainly vary. I was dumbfounded to dis- 
cover, when I was home last summer, that we have begun to use a 
longer logging trailer—we not only have the truck now, but the longer 
trailer. And I would guess that some of those trucks are at least 44 
to 48 feet long. 

Mr. Scuwencer. What would that be in tons? 

Senator Morse. I do not think my guess as to tonnage would be very 
relinble, particularly when you get some of the huge logs on them. 
Mr. Scuwencet. What is the limit of your State ‘law out there ? 

Senator Morse. I do not know that. 

Mr. Scuwence.t. They would have to come within that limit, I 
imagine ; would they not ? 

Senator Morse. The law is so worded that it is not only a question 
of tonnage but it also goes to the length of the truck. 

Mr. Scuwencew. I am interested now in the tonnage. Would that 
be 30 tons ? 

Senator Morse. I just do not know. 

Mr. Cuark. Sremucicinaaiele 72,000 gross, I think. 

Senator Morse. Probably they weigh more than that. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Is it not true that in order to build roads adequate 
for those we would have to spend more money to handle that traffic 
than would be the normal traffic by the general public ¢ 

Senator Morse. That is true. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Do you think that we ought to recognize that and 
ask those people who are the beneficiaries dollarwise to carry a little 
larger percentage of the load in financing the cost ? 

Senator Morse. I think we do that in part in the truck tax that we 
charge. It may not be high enough. 

Mr. Scuwencer. You ‘do in your State in many respects recognize 
that principle. Do you believe that principle should be applied to 
the Federal tax ? 
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Senator Morse. I think a case can be made for a truckers’ tax. 


Mr. Scuwencei. And you would not be averse to increasing it ? 

Senator Morse. If it were a reasonable tax. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Do you think that applies toa tire tax ? 

Senator Morse. I am not so sure that a tire tax is a sound approach 
to it. My mind remains open. I was very much impressed with some 
of the testimony we had over on the Senate side as to what they 
thought a tire tax might do to safety on the highways if we made it 
too high, and as to whether or not there would be an overuse of tires. 


Of course, you could check that by police inspection and require the 
replacement of the tires. 


Mr. ScHWENGEL. That is all. 
(Senator Morse’s letter of February 27 is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATR, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


February 27, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE E. FALLON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaAR CHAIRMAN FALLON: I would appreciate it very much if the committee 
would place this communication in the record following my colloquy with Con- 
gressmen McGregor and Schwengel in order to clarify certain remarks I made. 

I should have differentiated between two situations regarding logging trucks 
and road use. 

In Oregon, private concerns often build roads to their own private timber with 
their own funds which enables them to use trucks which can haul over 100,000 
pounds, or between 10,000 and 15,000 board-feet of logs. These huge trucks 
travei a route which is private in its entirety; therefore, they place no load on 
publie roaas. 

In a few instances these roads also tap public timber and I understand that, 
when they do, the Government computes the savings in truckery cost against 
the higher cost of road construction in their timber appraisais if puolic timber 
comes Over the road. 

$y far the most common situation is that the road into Government timber 
feeds into a county or Federal-aid road and the trucks are subject to State 
taxes and load limitations. In these situations the load limit is about 54,000 
pounds, or 5,000 board-feet of logs. Our loggers have shown a commendable 
interest in proper road use and it is not unusual for them to put in their own 
scale to insure that the truck is both evenly loaded and not overiouued. In 
many cases scales are built into the truck axles themselves so that the truck 
is properly loaded. As a general rule, Oregon logging truckers are responsibly 
operated with que regard for our highway system. 

When Forest Service development rouas are built with appropriated funds 
the appraised price of the timber is increased because there the cost of road 
construction is absent. In aadition, as the roads are weil eugineered the Govy- 
ernment appraisal is raised by the savings in hauling cost which is experienced 
when grade and alinement is favorable. 

I cannot help but reflect that the basis for increasing the Forest Service au- 
thorization for forest development roads is greater when you also consider the 
approach to our national parks. Based on present overall acreage the road 
expenditure is $0.60 per acre and if, as requested by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the authorization is raised to $16 million it will be about $0.75 per acre. 
Of the 21.8 million acres of the national park system, 4.6 million acres are in 
\ilaska. 1.2 million acres are in Everglages National Park, and many of our 
parks and monuments are fulfilling their purpose only if they remain roadless.; 
thus the effective expenditure per acre is greater. To put the Forest Service 
authorization on the same basis of overall acreage (180 million acres) against 
their $24 million authorization, the expenditure is about 15 cents per acre a 
year. This is very low in contrast to an effective expenditure of 60 cents per 
acre for national parks, the requested 75 cents per acre and the $2.25 per acre 
being spent in the O. and C. lands under BLM jurisdiction. While e epenaitéres 
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per acre may not be an ample guide, it does give a good relative measure of the 
level of this program. 
I warmly endorse the national park program but I also want to point out that 
the Forest Service program is not only equally necessary, it also pays its way. 
In addition, our national forests are looked upon to supply a tremendous 
amount of recreational use for the people. 
Sincerely, 


WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. ‘Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Fatuon. There is asked unanimous consent to insert in the rec- 
ord to follow Senator Morse’s testimony all of the letters that were 
submitted by Senator Morse. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I want you to know that I associate myself with your 
position that the Federal highway bill should provide a $50 million annual au- 
thorization for forest development roads and trails, and you may so state. 

I take this position because these roads pay for themselves by bringing a bet- 
ter price for national forest timber. I also favor them because they appropri- 
ated funds for construction of roads are spent by awarding contracts to private 
contractors under competitive bids. 

You may advise Chairman Fallon of the House Public Works Committee of 
my views. 

Allow me to take this opportunity to thank you for your kind words on the 
floor on February 8 calling attention to the fact that the national forests in 
Texas put more money in the Treasury than the Forest Service spent in Texas. 
I am proud of this accomplishment because,we have only had these national 
forests for 20 years. I am equally proud of Oregon’s accomplishments and de- 
lighted to join with you in making our forests more productive. 

Sincerely, 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., February 18, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk. 


United Siates Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR WAYNE: I am delighted to advise you that I favor increasing the au- 
thorization for forest development, roads and trails under the Federal Highway 
Act to $50 million. I support this program because it is a good investment. 
Every cent expended for these reads is returned to the Treasury and more be- 
sides. These main line access roads make our national forests accessible to 
recreationists and timber men on equal terms. They promote better manage- 
ment of our valuable national forests. 

Please express my interest in this to Chairman Fallon of the House Public 
Works Committee when you testify. 

Very sincereiy yours, 
Hersert H. LEHMAN. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


February 20, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I regret very much a Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
assignment prevents my appearing with you before the House Public Works 
Committee considering the forest access road program. The annual authoriza- 
tion in section 2 of the Federal Highway Act covering forest development roads 
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and trails should be increased substantially to the financial area you have recom- 
mended. 

As you stated on the floor of the Senate February 8, Washington and Oregon 
national forests are paying big cash dividends to the Treasury in addition to fully 
paying their way. 

Timber access roads are the key to solving many of our timber problems includ- 
ing the acute ones of making the full allowable cut available, developing multiple- 
use management and providing equal access to all timber operators, large and 
small.. In this way real competition is maintained thus assuring the Federal 
Government higher bids on its timber which in turn reimburse the Government 
for its outlay in access roads. 

I strongly indorse this program and would appreciate your incorporating my 
views in your testimony before the House Public Works Committee. 

Sincerely, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SOM MITTEE ON INTEKSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
February 20, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR WAYNE: Ever since I started my congressional service some 20 years ago, 
I have consistently worked for and supported adequate funds for access roads in 
our national forests. The merit of this program is that it pays for itself many 
times over financially in the economic effect it has in our timber areas. 

I noted that in your speech on the floor of the Senate on February 8, you 
pointed out that Oregon and Washington are returning far more to the Treasury 
than is spent in them by the entire Forest Service operation. Adequate access 
roads provide for proper forest management, fire protection, timely harvesting of 
mature timber and maximum use of our national forests for recreational purposes. 

I certainly am in favor of increasing the forest development road and trail 
authorization in the Federal Highway Act to $50 million. If this increase is not 
made some of our present serious timber problems will be more aggravated. 

I am glad you are going to testify on this important matter before the House 


Works Committee and request that you inform its members of my strong support 
of this program. 


Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 


February 20, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR WAYNE: I stand squarly for increasing the forest development road and 
trail annual authorization in the Federal Highway Act to $50 million. 

Access roads open up the forest to all users. They are a boon to small business 
and do not discriminate against big business. They pay for themselves and they 
return profits to the Treasury. These roads are basic to sound national forest 
management. 

I not only endorse your position but also would appreciate your making my. 
. Views available to the House Public Works Committee when you testify. 

Sincerely, 


Houpert H. HoumPueey. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
February 20, 1956. 


Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am glad to endorse the proposal to change the 
authorization for forest development roads and trails under the Federal High- 
way Act to $50 million annually, 

My support is based upon my understanding that these roads would be built 
by qualified road contractors bidding through open competition. These main 
roads when constructed would open up new timber areas in our national forests 
so that the timber could be sold in smaller amounts. The appraised price of 
timber would be higher because the contracts would not require expensive road 
building. The timber bidding might then be more spirited. 

These roads would pay for themselves and return to the Treasury more than 
their cost. 

I would appreciate your making my views available to the House Public Works 
Committee when you testify before them. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. H. Douatas. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 21, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear WAYNE: It is a real pleasure to endorse the increase in the “Forest de- 
velopment road and trail’ item of seetion 2 of the Federal Highway Act from $24 
million to $50 million. 

Our national forests are an important part of our economy and their develop- 
ment is necessary in the public good. 

I am impressed by the fact that these roads not only pay for themselves but 
also put additional funds in the Treasury. They provide for multiple use man- 
agement benefiting small and large timbermen, recreationists, grazers, miners, 
wnd farmers. 

I would appreciate your expressing my views to Chairman Fallon en the Honse 
Public Works Committee. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Estes. 
(Typed) Estes KerFAvuver. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 20, 1956. 
Iion. WAYNE MORSE, 
Untied States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The record of the hearings which the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee held in conjunction with the House Government 
Operations Committee in November 1955 on the west coast lends impressive 
weight to increasing to $50 million annually the authorization for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails under the Federal Highway Act. 

One witness of vast experience, Mr. Edward Stamm, with the Crown Zeller- 
back Paper Co., told the committee the needs for Federal construction by road 
‘contractors under appropriated funds for just the Douglas fir region of .the North- 
west would require $15 million to $20 million a year for the next 20 years. This 
would provide for 500 miles per year. He also estimated it would still be neces- 
sary to construct 1,500 miles a year at a cost of $35 million annually through the 
medium of timber sales. In addition, he suggested that a serious need existed for 
increased enineering personnel to carry out the program. 

As I recall, his was the most complete statement. When you consider the needs 
of the rest of the National Forest System, a $50 million program appears to be 
fully justifiable. 

Almost without exception every other witness told the committee that a stepped 
up access-road program was vital to sound national-forest management. Com- 
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mittee members constantly asked whether the witness thought the program was 
sound, whether the Government got a better price for its timber, and whether 
it made money for the Treasury. The answers were always affirmative and often 
backed up with an example. 

There does not seem to be any doubt about the value and wisdom of expand- 
ing this program. It has the further virtue of paying for itself. 

I shall appreciate your making this letter a part of the record when you testify 
before the House Public Works Committee. The program and your view that 


the authorization level shold be $50 million annually for the next 12 years has 
my endorsement. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. Kerr Scort, United States Senator. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


February 20, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR WAYNE: The forest development road and trail program in the Federal 
Highway Act is one of the most important to the continued sound development 
of our national forests. During the past several years these lands have rapidly 
passed from the custodial era to one of management and full use. 

Terriffic pressures will continue to be put on our national forests to supply 
timber until the tree-farm movement gets more fully established and we are able 
to get more of our private timberlands under good sustained-yield management. 
The increasing use of cellulose or other products will demand that from now on 
our forest will be called upon to supply their full allowable cut. 

Roads are a vital necessity to forest management. The record of the forest 
development road and trail program amply demonstrates that it has paid for itself 
and will continue to do so. I support the position that a $50 million annual 
authorization should be made in the Federal Highway Act for this program, 
because of the need for these roads and their ability to pay for themselves. A 
program at this level will increase the amount of roads built by private road 
contractors and produce routes more suitable for long term and multiple use 
management. 

The increased appropriation has my support and I shall appreciate your express- 
ing my views to the House Public Works Committee. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) John. 
(Typed) JOHN SPARKMAN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


February 20, 1956. 
Hon WAYNE MorsE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR Morse: I am happy to join in support of a $50 million annual 
authorization for forest development roads and trails in the Federal Highway 
Act. 

In the recent timber hearings held by my committee, testimony in favor of 
aon enlarged program of Federal access roads was virtually unanimous, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

Everyone agrees that these roads put more money back in the Treasury than 
is spent. They permit better timber sale practices and help small and large 
business alike. 

One has only to study the record of these hearings to recognize the weight 
and feeling behind the program. 

Please be assured of my strong endorsement for a $50 million annual authori- 
zation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, United States Senate. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
February 21, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR WaYNE: I have been informed that you have appeared before the House 
Public Works Committee to explain your position in favor of increasing the 
forest development road and trail authorization in the Federal Highway Act 
to $50 million. 

As I understand it, such investment is returned to the United States Treasury 
many fold, through the appreciation in the value of Federal timber, when an 
access road is constructed under competitive conditions. The value of such 
access roads to our national forests is, in my opinion, well established. 

Due, in substantial measure, to the inadequacy of an access road system, 
serious lumber and forest products shortages developed during World War II. 
Consequently, I believe adequate funds for such a program can also be justified on 
a defense basis. 

If you think it would be helpful, you may use this letter in support of your 
efforts to increase the authorization for the above purpose to $50 million. 

Sincerely, 
Stuart SyMINGTON. 


PorTLAND 4, OnEG., February 16, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: It is our understanding that Public Law 350, which pro- 
vides for maximum authorization for appropriations for forest highways and 
development of forest roads and trials including access roads, is due to expire 
with the 1957 fiscal year. Present maximum annual authorization for develop- 
ment of forest roads and trails including access roads, is $24 million, and for 
forest highways $22,500,000. 

We are advised that Representative George H. Fallon of Maryland has intro- 
duced House Resolution 8836, which would extend present authorizations to 
1958 and 1959. 

It would seem timely for introduction of legislation or amendment to cover 
Resolution 8836 to substantially increase the present authorizations, particularly 
for access roads. 

As you know, the economy and stability in the Pacific Northwest is dependent 
to a large extent on adequate access through Federally owned timber. The 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, with more than 60,000 members in the 
Western States, is vitally interested in this economy. With keen competition for 
Federal timber the lack of access often causes the United States Forest Service 
to pursue a sales policy of selling in large tracts to make it financially feasible 
for the purchaser to construct the access roads. The large capital outlay neces- 
sary in such cases make bidding prohibitive for some operators causing curtail- 
ment of operations, periodical unemployment, and loss of income to employees 
and community. 

We respectfully request that you give serious consideration to proposing or 
supporting appropriate legislation to substantially increase the present maximum 
annual authorization referred to herein with particular emphasis on increasing 
appropriations for access roads. 

Respectfully yours, 
NORTHWESTERN COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
KENNETH Davis, Secretary. 
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SraTe or NEvapA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Carson. City, Nev., February 7, 1956. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BIBLE: We note that new Federal highway legislation provides 
for an annual authorization of only $22,500,000 for forest highways. We, in the 
Western States, feel that the authorization should be double that amount if the 
roads within the forest highway system are to be completed within the next 
30 years. 

The Western Association of State Highway Officials has, during the past 10 
years or so, resolved and included in its policy statement the recommendation 
for increasing the forest highway appropriation. We hope that something along 
this line can be provided in the new highway bill. 

Sincerely, 
H. D. MILLs, 
State Highway Engineer. 


Mr. Fatton. Members of the committee, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert statements from Congressmen Don Magnuson 
and Lee Metcalf. No objection. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DON MAGNUSON RELATIVE TO H. R. 8836 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring to the attention of the committee a prob- 
lem of vital importance to the logging and lumbering industry of the Nation 
and the State of Washington, the need of this industry for proper access to the 
timber areas of the national forests, the source of a major portion of the re 
source Which sustains the industry. 

In my opinion, the maximum authorization for appropriations for forest roaas 
and trails, including timber access roads should properly be $50 miliion per 
fiscal year, double the present limitation. In the Pacific Northwest, hundreds 
of communities and more than 60,000 workers are dependent on the lumber 
and logging industry for their livelihood. Over the years, competition for Fed- 
eral timber has worked to the detriment of many communities and those persons 
working in the mills and the woods, due to the limitations imposed by lack of 
adequate access roads in affected areas. 

The Forest Service has been forced to pursue a sales policy of selling in large 
tracts, in order to make sure that the purchaser is financially able to construct 
access roads. The large capital outlay necessary in these cases makes bidding 
prohibitive for some timber operators. The net result of a lack of adequate 
Federal access roads is that operations are curtailed in some areas, there is 
periodical unemployment, and communities dependent on the timber and logging 
industry suffer a loss of income. 

The portions of H. R. 8836 pertaining to the maximum appropriation permis 
sible for forest roads and trails, including access roads, should be amended to 
raise this maximum to $50 million per fiscal year. Undue emphasis should not 
be placed on the Interstate Highway System, to the detriment of other parts of 
the system. The economy of every timber-producing State of the Nation is in 
jeopardy if the timber areas of our national forests are not made accessible for 
harvesting of their resource on a planned, sustained yield basis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to make these suggestions to 
the subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEE METCALF ON BEHALF OF Forest ROADS AND TRAILS IN 
H. R. 8836 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear on behalf of an increase in the authorization for forest development 
roads. 


As you know, the bill introduced by your chairman authorizes $22.5 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for forest highways and $24 million for 
each of these fiscal years for forest development roads. These amounts are the 


Same as provided in the 1954 act for fiscal 1956 and 1957. 
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I believe the latter should be more than doubled—and brought up to $50 
million. 

As I told the Appropriations Committee last month—and last year—I was 
pleased to note that $24 million, the maximum authorized, was appropriated for 
fiscal 1956 and recommended for fiscal 1957 for forest roads and trails. 

Increasing the authorization is long overdue in view of the soaring increase 
in the recreation use of our national forests. 

As you know, most forests road money goes for timber access roads. This 
is good business because it permits the harvesting of a valuable crop of mature 
timber. 

But we also must provide roads for the increasing number of our people 
who seek recreation in their national forests. Some 45 million persons used 
the national forests for recreation purposes in 1955, double the number of annual 
visits of 10 years ago. 

We must provide safe roads for those who wish to spend at least part of their 
vacations in the forests. 

At least two-thirds of the existing 20,000 miles of recreation roads in the 
national forests need rebuilding. In addition, we need another 12,000 miles of 
new recreation roads. 

These recreation roads at the far end of the highways are magnets which 
draw sportsmen into our forests and dollars into State and Federal treasuries. 
The 45 million people who went into our forests for recreation last year spent 
millions of dollars in gasoline taxes alone, and probably make a forest road a 
better revenue-producer than a turnpike. 

I know of an 8-mile stretch of recreation road 40 miles from a town in Mon- 
tana. People drive 40 miles to reach that forest road, 8 miles along it, then 
40 miles back to town. They pay gasoline taxes on an 88-mile drive they 
wouldn’t have taken if it weren’t for that 8-mile recreation road. 

Since recreation use of our forests has doubled, I believe consideration should 
be given to doubling the authorization for forest roads. 


Mr. Farion. Our next witness is the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart. 
We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee has always been very fair in dealing 
with our road program and has always been most cooperative with me 
in working out my problems, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Fauion. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I am appreciative of the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee in order to discuss with you the views of the De- 
partment of the Interior on H. R. 8836. 

We have, naturally, a general interest in all the provisions of the 
proposal since it is designed to stimulate the construction of needed 
highway facilities and to make our Federal-aid highway system safer 
and more efficient. We heartily endorse your efforts to accomplish 
these objectives. In addition, we have a special interest in the manner 
in which the bill would meet the expanding demands for highway 
facilities in those areas under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior and for which the Department of the Interior has a par- 
ticular responsibility. It is with respect to these provisions of H. R. 
8836 that I will address myself. 

Sections 3 and 5 of the bill are the sections which are of particular 
interest to the Department of the Interior. 

Section 3 (a) of the bill would authorize the appropriation of $12,- 
500,000 in each of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of roads and trails located in the 
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national parks, monuments, and other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service and of approach roads to such areas. 

Subsection (b) of that section would authorize the appropriation of 
$11 million for each of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for the construction, 
reconstruction, and improvement of parkways. 

Subsection (c) would authorize the appropriation of $10 million for 
fiscal year 1958, and a like sum for fiscal year 1959, for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of Indian reservation roads and 
bridges to provide access to Indian reservations and Indian lands. 

Section 5 would grant to the Secretary of the Interior authority to 
incur obligations, approve projects, and enter into contracts in accord- 
ance with these fund authorizations. Section 5, in addition, states 
the intent of the Congress to continue until June 30, 1969, the authori- 
zation of funds for such roads at annual rates not less than those stated 
inthe bill. Weare in accord with the purpose and intent of this provi- 
sion and believe that it will permit the National Park Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to operate with realistic, long-range plan- 
ning. 

The proposed authorization for funds to be used for construction 
of Indian roads is similar to that contained in the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1954. Operations under that authorization have proved 
satisfactory, and we believe that the authorization contained in section 
3 (a) will permit the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, to continue with a realistic program of Indian road 
construction for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

With respect to the proposed authorizations for park roads and 
trails and for parkways, we believe that the figures contained in 
subsections (a) and (b) should be revised upward. As you may know, 
this Department has recently proposed a comprehensive program for 
the development of the areas administered by the National Park 
Service. This program has been termed mission 66. The costs of 
completing park roads and parkways contemplated by the mission 66 
program has been estimated at $16 million annually for each. In view 
of the expanded Federal-aid program encompassed in the other sec- 
tions of H. R. 8836, bore and improved highways will undoubtedly 
result in bringing more visitors to the park areas than would other- 
wise be expected. In our view, this additional factor would make 
even more imperative a need to increase the proposed authorizations 
in order to permit the National Park Service to be better able to keep 
pace with the greatly augmented traffic that may be expected in the 
parks, monuments, and other areas under its jurisdiction. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend that the bill be amended by striking the figures 
$1214 million and $11 million, appearing in subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 3 on page 6 of the bill, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures $16 million in each of the subsections. This would result in 
authorizing annual road construction and improvement programs in 
the parks and parkways which will conform with the needed mission 66 
program. 

An important area of responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior in the highway field is not covered by this bill. That is the 

*Territory of Alaska. 
Alaska, as distinguished from any of the 48 States, and from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, has never been under the 
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Federal-Aid Highway Acts. In Alaska the primary responsibility 
for road construction and maintenance is carried by an agency of the 
Interior Department, the Alaska Roads Commission. Some construc- 
tion is also financed by the Territorial board of road commissioners out 
of Territorial revenues, and this Territorial agency also makes a 
moderate contribution to the Alaska Road Commission toward the 
maintenance function. However, Territorial funds have never been 
very substantial, and the Alaska Road Commission carried the bulk 
of the load, both as to construction and maintenance. To complete the 
picture, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads assumes responsibility 
for construction and maintenance of roads in the national forests, on 
the same basis as in the various States. 

At the time legislation was proposed to the Congress early last year, 
it was believed desirable to handle Alaskan road problems in a manner 
entirely separate from the treatment of such programs elsewhere in the 
Nation. At that time, Territorial revenues from highway-user taxes 
were so slight that they contributed very little toward meeting Alaska’s 
road needs. Since then, the Territorial tax on motor fuel has been 
increased sharply—from 2 cents per gallon to 5 cents per gallon. 
Partly for that reason, and on the basis of further study, we in the 
Interior Department have concluded that cognizance should be taken 
of the Alaska situation in any general national highway legislation, 
even though the problem in Alaska must be handled in a different 
manner. 

Furthermore, we believe that highway construction in Alaska should 
be expanded materially, along with the general increase in the con- 
struction of highways for the rest of the Nation proposed in this 
bill, and along with the increase in taxes which Alaska will have to 
pay just like the rest of the Nation to help finance the program. 

We, therefore, propose that there be inserted at an appropriate 
place in the bill a provision reading substantially as follows. I might 
state that this wording has been cleared with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


Sec. — * * * The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to develop and 
earry out a program for the accelerated construction of highways within 
Alaska. 

Alaska’s need for additional roads is tremendous. By unfortunate 
contrast, Alaska’s ability to raise Territorial revenue through taxes 
on highway users is not very great when compared with the need. 
During this coming fiscal year, for example, our request for appropria- 
tions for the Alaska Road Commission is $7,800,000 for construction 
and $3,625,000 for maintenance. Revenue to the Territorial board of 
road commissioners from the recently enacted 5-cent gasoline tax 
and from other highway user’s taxes is expected to amount to only a 
little more than $2 million. Obviously, these Territorial revenues 
would not be sufficient to permit the Territory to undertake even the 
cost of maintenance, let alone provide Territorial revenues to match 
Federal-aid grants. That is the reason Alaska has never been in- 
cluded under the various Federal-aid highway acts. Hence, we have 
the present system under which the Federal Government has accepted, 
the basic responsibility for the construction and maintenance of the 
Alaska road network, while the Territory has been left free to spend 
its highway-user revenue as it chose. 
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This present system is something less than completely satisfactory. 
We believe that Alaska is ready and willing to undertake a larger 
share of the responsibility for its own highw: ay system, partic ularly 
with respect to the maintenance cost. We ‘know that Alaska ardently 
desires to have highway construction speeded up. 

With that thought i in mind, we would like to have approval of the 
Congress for an effort to develop an expanded program along the 
lines implied by the amendment we have proposed. 

In the event ‘langu: ige of this type is incorporated in the legislation 
you are considering, we contemplate working up an arr angement with 
the Territory under which the Territory would be asked to make a 
larger contribution than in the past for construction and maintenance 
of the highway system in Alaska. In such a cooperative approach we 
would attempt to work out some method for a joint decision by the 
Interior Department and the Territorial board of road commissioners 
of the roads to be selected for construction with the increased funds. 

For these reasons, we believe Alaska should have a larger Federal 
appropriation for construction of roads and highways than has been 
made available during recent years. 

Thank you for this < opportunity to appear before you and your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, in order that I might present the Department 
views on this vital subject. I urge your approval of our proposal. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much. Any questions? Mr. Mc- 
Gregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. D’Ewart, am I correct in the assertion that in 
the 1954 act, Public Law 350, we put the Interior roads, forest trails, 
and so forth, in the same contractual obligation category that we have 
for various State roads? In other words, the authorization carries a 
contractual obligation ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is true. 

Mr. McGrecor. So that the Appropriations Committee must make 
this appropriation; is that correct? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is my understanding, outside of Alaska, 

Mr. McGrecor. Prior to 1954 we have never done that. I remember 
very distinctly that we put in the amount of money that was requested 
in 1954, and we also carried over the unexpended balances. Now, I 
wonder if you would submit what your balances are now on those vari- 
ous funds and how much was carried over from the unexpended bal- 
ances which we had authorized but the Appropriations Committee 
had never appropriated ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. We will be glad to make those figures available. 

(The figures furnished later are as follows :) 


Status of direct appropriations for road construction and maintenance 
appropriated prior to fiscal year 1955 


Appropriated 

in fiscal year 
1954 plus 
carryover 

unobligated 
balance 


Unobligated 
balance 
Jan. 31, 1956 





National Park Service H . “a $10, 951, 908 | 
I re SIE aietinciiidnanndsadstanctnnsseeppwecetsowes 7, 313, 725 | 
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Status of road construction and maintenance funds made available under 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 











| 
as | Amount of ‘ 
T otal ; liquidation Estimate, J < 
authorization, | cash liquidation Unfinanced 
fiscal years appropriated, cash, | contract 
1955 through | fiscal years | fiseal ‘year authorization 
> | | “7 
1957 | 1955 and 1956 | 1957 
oat seen! «ult tte BI SER he b 
National Park Service _ _- ee $67, 000, 000 $29, 147, 500 $29, 800, 000 | $8, 052, 500 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. ._....-._- 30, 000, 000 | 15, 814, 929 | 11, 500, 000 2, 685, 071 


1 Allowed by House in full, now pending before Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 





Mr. McGrecor. One thing else about Alaska. I am wondering 
just how many miles that would involve if we give the authorization 
to the Secretary of Commerce or the Interior to build roads in 
Alaska. How much would that cut down the number of miles that 
we have in our ABC roads in the States? And if we did it for 
Alaska, we would be pretty nearly obligated to do the same thing 
for Hawaii. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In the case of Alaska, this does not include contract 
authorizations, you understand. Alaska is carried under the special. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not think if we then got away from our con- 
tractual obligation which now we have become known for that we are 
just opening - the door again, and sometimes we will have trouble in 
remaining contractual obligations on our highway bill? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That may be true. However, in the case of Alaska 
you would always have the control of the appropriations that would 
be made there. Now, what we are asking for in the case of Alaska 
is a friendly gesture for an expanded road program. You can see 
that the language used is very general, and simply that you think 
we should go forward with an expanded road program in proportion 
as we did in the States. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you make the same recommendation for 
Hawaii ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Hawaii is under the Federal aid program now. 

Mr. Fation. Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Alaska is not in. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Sreep. Secretary D’Ewart, in this proposal that you want au- 
thorized to deal with the Terirtorial government of Alaska, have you 
had conferences with the Alaskan Delegate? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. We have talked over with Mr. Bartlett not 
only this road program but other programs that we have to aid 
Alaska. He is very much interested in efforts to obtain an additional 
appropriation for Alaska. I do not know that he has seen this exact 
wording. We just got it cleared yesterday with the Commerce De- 
partment. 

Mr. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield? The delegate from Alaska 
has asked for some time before the committee, along with some of 
the Members of Congress. The committee has not decided just how 
far we are going to go with the hearing, but the Delegate has asked 
to appear before us on this subject. 

Mr. Sreep. That is all. 
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Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Just one question, Mr. D’Ewart. If the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to plan an expanded highway system 
for Alaska, would it be financed from Federal funds or by increased 
taxation within the Territory ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. By the 5-cent gasoline tax in part, and largely by 
appropriations—the i increase in taxes from 2 to 5 cents that the Terri- 
torial government just passed. We do have some funds from forest 
revenues. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik would like to ask you one question. He 
is in the back here. 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Secretary, I am very interested in this Mission 
66. You are asking for $16 million for park roads and parkways. 
Would that include the rather substantial amounts for camp sites, 
picnic grounds, and watering grounds adjacent to the roads? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No; that does not include parkways such as the Blue 
Ridge Parkway and the parkway leading out of Washington to Bal- 
timore. There are certain very limited roads designated as parkways, 
not parking areas. That comes under the construction. 

Mr. Biatnixk. “Yy ou make separate requests for funds for facilities 
for camping ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. We go to the Appropriations Committee for 
those items and for the general construction. This is authorization 
for simply roads and parkw ays as such. 

Mr. Brarnux. You have been faced with quite a problem of crowd- 
ing, have you not, with the rapid increase in population and whole 
families on the highways for the annual vacations, and the growing 
use of recreational areas? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. We estimate that our facilities are adequate 
for about half the number of people that attended the parks last year, 
and the problem is serious with us. We need to expand them mate- 
rially. That is partly because during the war we did not go forward 
with the construction program we needed, and partly because we have 
not had the funds to carry on the expanded program. In fact, we did 
not see the increase of attendance last year. Fifty million people 
attended the national parks, way beyond what we have been expecting. 

Mr. Bratnrx. You could only accommodate half that number ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. About half adequately. We need about double the 
accommodations. At the present time the estimated forecast is that 
by the end of 10 years there will be 80 million people visiting our parks. 
In order to meet that situation we just have to expand the facilities. 
And I might say that the Bureau of the Budget has cleared our author- 
ization or request for this expanded program. 

Mr. Biarnrik. Is it possible to give, just in rough terms, as a measure 
of comparison, the costs per mile of what would be considered average 
park roads? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would have to provide that figure for you. We 
would be very happy to. 

(The information furnished later is as follows :) 


AVERAGE PER MILE Cost oF ParK Roaps 


In answer to your inquiry as to the average per mile cost of park-road 
construction, we submit herewith the figure of $125,000. 

An average road-cost figure that fits cross-country conditions is not easy to 
determine and we have consulted with the Bureau of Public Roads in arriving at 
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this figure, inasmuch as they build our roads and likewise have the benefit of wide 
experience with all road construction under the FHA Act. 

Our roads generally relate to the more difficult construction found in moun- 
tainous and relatively inaccessible terrain. The average cost figure used reflects 
such conditions. Costs in these areas range from $40,000 to $250,000; therefore 
the average figure of $125,000. 

Mr. Biatnix. The $16 million does not look like too much for the 
whole park system of the Nation. Do you feel that is adequate as far 
as your Mission 66 ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That would be adequate, multiplied by the 10-year 
program we have before us to do the job that is needed. We do not 
want high-speed highways in the parks. We want them safe and slow- 
speed highw ays. 

Mr. Buiarnik. That is right, and scenic and adequate to the kind 
of use we will make of the park areas. The costs would be relatively 
low, I think. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Both cost of construction and cost of maintenance 
are less than the ordinary highway system. 

Mr. Buatntk. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, our chief counsel, Mr. Tierney, has 
called to my attention th: at on page 5, line 16, we are ‘@iv ing an authori- 
zation for the continuation of section 3 of the Highway Act of 1950, 
and then checking the report over here on page 16 we find that the 
special forest highway in Alaska now has a project and an authori- 
zation of $914,791. Do you think that should be increased ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have forest officials here that probably could 
advise you better than I could with regard to that. I might say that 
in Alaska we have in the process four pulpmill sales that are going 
to be very large sales, and it does mean that we have to make arrange- 
ments for road construction. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Alean Highway which the United States Gov- 
ernment constructed and which we have turned over to the Alakan 
government is not included in any of these figures ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. No. That is through Canada. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scrwencet. One question. What is the population of Alaska? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. 200,000. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Their income from all sources you say from mo- 
bile transportation is a little over $3 million ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. $2 million, from the 5-cent gas tax. 

Mr. Scuwencet. My question is: How do their license fees compare 
to the license fees of the States ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They are somewhat lower. 

Mr. Scuwencet. One other question. So far as the excise taxes 
and so on are concerned, do they pay the same as the people in the 
States do on automobile taxes ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; just the same. 

Mr. Scuwencet. And they pay the same 2-cent Federal gas tax? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that I am 
100 percent in favor of the recommendations that the Interior Depart- 
ment has made to increase the authorization for national park roads 
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and trails and also for these parkways. It seems to me that we actu- 
ally get more benefit—we the people get more benefit per dollar from 
the funds the Federal Government appropriates for this purpose 
than any other single thing I know of. I happen to like the High 
Sierra trails, and 3 years ago I spent 2 weeks on a High Sierra trip in 
the Mount Whitney region, on which we were almost entirely on park 
trails throughout that entire period of time. It provides a means 
whereby we can get into the back country and get away from TV, 
radio, and newspapers, which I think all of us need from time to time. 
I think that if we can have more funds allocated for this kind of pur- 
pose that the benefits are just untold, so I am 100 percent in agreement 
with the recommendation for an increase, and I hope this committee 
will act favorably on it. 

Mr. Fauion. Any other questions? Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Thank you. 

Mr. Faxon. Our next witness is Mr. Edward Cliff. Mr. Cliff, 
would you give your name and title to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Curr. I am Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this committee regarding H. R. 8836, 
a bill to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing the construction of highways 
and for other purposes. 

The Department of Agriculture is particularly concerned with 
sections 2 and 5 as they relate to authorizations and appropriations 
for forest highways and forest development roads and trails, and 
section 9 (d) as it relates to rights-of-way for the National System 
of Interstate Highways over national forest lands. We favor section 
2 provided it is amended as recommended later in my statement. We 
also favor section 5 (b) and have no objection to sections 5 (a) and 
9 (d). 

Section 2 would authorize appropriations of $22.5 million and $24 
million, respectively, for forest highways and forest development 
roads and trails for each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

Section 5 (a) would continue the provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954 with respect to contractual obligating authority 
and availability of appropriations. Section 5 (b) would declare the 
intent of Congress to continue until June 30, 1969, authorizations for 
forest highways and forest development roads and trails at rates not 
less than those contained in section 2 of the bill. 

Section 9 (d) would authorize the Secretary of Commerce to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary with the agency having juris- 
diction over public lands for rights-of-way and control of access for 
roads on the national system. 

Forest highways are sections of State, county, and other important 
public roads in and adjacent to the national forests. Funds for forest 
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highways are appropriated to the Department of Commerce and ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Public Roads. ‘The Forest Service par- 
ticipates with the States and the Bureau of Public Roads in developing 
programs for the use of these funds. 

Forest highways provide primary access to and outlet from the 
forest development road system. Many of the products of the national 
forests move over these highways en route to mill or market. They 
receive heavy use by the general public for local and intercommunity 
travel and by people visiting the national forests for recreation and 
other purposes. 

Mr. McGrecor. You also get additional money for the forest high- 
ways because they are part of the primary and secondary system; do 
you not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, and many of the forest highways are on 
the Federal primary and secondary systems, and also there are county 
highways which are not on it. 

Mr. McGrecor. You not only get money for your forest highways 
but you get a percentage of the primary, the money that is allocated to 
the primary, which is 45 percent ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, one question at that point. Then the 
Department, so far as forest roads and trails are concerned, is satisfied 
with the provisions in the Fallon bill as to the amount of money that 
will be allocated to you? 

Mr. Curr, Yes; we are testifying in support of the authorizations in 
the Fallon bill. 

Mr. Dempsry. What about your maintenance? 

Mr. Curr. They cover the maintenance as well, Congressman 
Dempsey. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Public Roads on 
forest-highway operations through the fiscal year 1954, there are 24,275 
miles of roads in the forest-highway systems of the 38 States in which 
national forests are situated and in Alaska and Puerto Rico. The 
report states that 16,517 miles of these forest highways are in need of 
improvement. Deficiencies in the forest-highway system hamper 
effective and economical protection and utilization of the national 
forests. It is important to our program that the most critical defi- 
ciencies be corrected. The authorizations provided in section 2 would 
enable improvement of the system to proceed at the present rate, which 
is $214 million above the fiscal year 1953 level. 

Forest development roads and trails provide access to and are 
of primary importance for the protection, administration, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the national forests. Funds for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails are appropriated to the Department of 
Agriculture and programed and administered by the Forest Service. 

The existing forest development road system consists of 120,000 
miles of road and 118,800 miles of trails. Plans for the system that 
will be ultimately needed to serve all national-forest lands call for 
161,400 miles of roads and 124,700 miles of trails. These plans have 
been in continuous process of development since about 1920. They 
are kept up to date by revision as necessary to reflect needs based on 
current inventories and land and resource utilization practice and 
problems. These are long-range plans predicated on estimates of road 
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and trail requirements for protection and service to all resources 
through progressive improvement of the transportation system over 
a period of 25 to 30 years. 

Of the existing system, 51,100 miles of roads and 26,300 miles of 
trails are inadequate. 

Mr. Buatrnix. At that point would you give us some idea of the 
percentage? Would that be one-third or two-thirds of your total 
roads that are inadequate ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Well, for roads we have 120,000 miles, and 51,100 miles 
are inadequate, which is about 40 percent. We have 118,800 miles of 
trails, and 26,300 miles are inadequate, which is about 20 percent, 
round figures. 

The cost of correcting deficiencies on this existing inadequate mile- 
age plus the cost of building the additional 40,500 miles of roads and 
5,900 miles of trails needed for full development of the national 
forests is currently estimated at about $1.2 billion. This amount is 
for construction and betterment to standards adequate for serving 
national-forest properties and hauling forest products. It would not 
provide the type of roads needed for accommodation of public travel 
under highway conditions. 

There are two sources of Federal funds for construction and main- 
tenance on the forest development system: (1) Appropriations author- 
ized for carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal High- 
way Act, as amended and supplemented; and (2) 10 percent of the 
receipts from the national forests authorized for use on roads and 
trails by the act of March 4, 1913, which now amounts to about $10 
million annually. Thus at the level of appropriations which would 
be authorized by section 2, about $34 million would be available for 
work on the forest-development system for each of the fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. We plan to program this amount about as follows: 

Maintenance of roads and trails, $9,300,000. 

2. Construction of replacement bridges, $3,200,000. 

3. Construction of fire and general purpose roads and trails, 
$3,500,000. 

4. Construction of timber-access roads, $15,700,000. 

Engineering services on timber-access roads constructed by timber 
purchasers, $2,300,000. 

The total is $34 million. 

I shall discuss each of these items separ: ately. 

Maintenance of roads and trails: The Department maintains 75,800 
miles of the roads and 117,500 miles of the trails in the existing 
forest-development system at a cost of $9,300,000 annually. Some 
3,000 miles of existing roads are in an inactive status and are not 
currently maintained. The balance of the existing system, 41,800 
miles of roads and 1,300 miles of trails, is maintained by counties, 
timber purchasers, and others. 

Construction of replacement bridges: There are 6,200 road and 
trail bridges remaining on the forest-development system which were 
built of inferior m: aterials, mainly untreated timber, under emergency 
programs during the 1930’s and World War II. About $3.2 million 
aro required eac hh year for replacement to keep pace with the rate at 
which these bridges are becoming unsafe for further use. 

Construction of fire and general-purpose roads and trails: We 
define “general purpose” roads as those which are of primary value 
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for fire protection and management of resources other than timber. 
However, many of these roads also have value for timber hauling. 

We now have 71,000 miles of general-purpose roads, about one-third 
of which are inadequate for present needs. Some additional mileage 
of planned roads in this category is also badly needed, particularly 
for fire protection. During the past 5 years we have deferred work 
on fire and general-purpose sails and trails in order to concentrate 
most of the available construction funds on timber-access roads. 

The need for more positive action on general-purpose roads should 
not be postponed much longer. Betterment work and reconstruction 
on most of the 26,300 miles of existing inadequate trails is also badly 
needed. 

About $3.5 million will be programed in each of the fiscal years 
1958 and 195 9 for construction and reconstruction on the very highest 
priority general-purpose roads and trails. This is an increase of 
$700,000 ever funds programed for this purpose in fiscal year 1957. 

Construction of timber-access roads: Timber-access roads, as dis- 
tinguished from general-purpose roads, are those which are of pri- 
mary value for harv esting and management of timber. All of them 
have value for fire protection and most timber-access roads also serve 
other forest resources and uses. 

An adequate system of timber-access roads is essential to proper 
management of forest lands. The presence or lack of access roads has 
a direct and controlling influence on the volume of timber that can 
be marketed ; the size, duration, and distribution of sales within work- 
ing circles; the level of salvage cutting; protection of timber stands 
from fire, insects, and disease; and other aspects of the overall man- 
agement job. 

“Construction and reconstruction of timber-access roads to provide 
the road capacity needed to increase timber cutting on the national 
forests to full allowable capacity continues to be one of the most urgent 
needs in the national forests. Because of lack of access roads and 
other factors such as right-of-way difficulties, low market demand for 
certain kinds of timber, and lack of personnel, timber cut from the 
national forests in fiscal year 1955 was about 1.3 billion board feet 
below the presently estimated allowable cut. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Cliff, at that point, is there any major reason 
for such a substantial below estimated cut of 1.3 billion board-feet ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. The principal reasons are the lack of access roads 
in some of the working circles and the manpower available to make 
the sales and administer them. We are having some right-of-way 
problems in getting to our timberlands, and other factors which 
hamper and cause this gap. However, we have been closing that 

gap rather rapidly in the last 4 or 5 years. 

The financial loss to the Federal Government through inability 
to market mature timber now inaccessible but in need of harvesting 
was about $15 million in gross revenue in that one year. 

Because of the age and condition of this timber, losses from dis- 
ease, insects, windf: all, and fire each year just about balance the rela- 
tively small amount of growth which occurs on these old timber 
stands. This valuable timber needs to be harvested promptly and in 
an orderly way, and the land on which it is standing should be con- 
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ditioned to produce future growth through regeneration to young 
and vigorous timber. 

Increased revenue to the Government from expanded timber sales 
as the result of timber-access roads will more than offset the cost 
of the roads. Therefore, Federal investments in timber-access roads 
on the national forests will return a net profit to the Treasury over a 
period of years. 

There is a heavy and growing demand for national forest timber 
in most parts of the country. Opportunities for purchasing good 
quality sawlog timber from private sources are becoming limited in 
many areas. Consequently more and more timber processors are 
looking to the national forests as a source of supply. Under these 
conditions it is important that the full allowable cut from the national 
forests is made available. 

To obtain the maximum supply of timber from the national forests 
requires more prompt and complete salvage of losses resulting from 
fire, windstorms, insects, and disease. The economic possibility of 

light salvage cuts for harvesting day-to-day losses is just developing. 
These developments promise to provide substantial increases in the 
total volumes which can be obtained from our western forests. 

The light salvage cuts can only be obtained where a road system is 
installed. If this ‘type of salvage, which is one of the important forms 
of timber management, is to be practiced on all parts of a working 
circle, a more intensive road system must be extended into each block 
of the working circle even in advance of planned harvest cutting of 
green timber. 

Reasonably good progress has been made in constructing timber 
access roads in recent years. Since fiscal year 1953 about $: 58 million 
of Federal funds have been programed for this purpose and 2,600 
miles of roads have been constructed. 

During the same period 6,300 miles of access roads valued at ap- 
proximately $60 million were constructed by timber purchasers under 
the terms of their contracts. I should point out that these purchaser- 
built roads are in reality financed indirectly by the — because 
the purchaser’s road costs are offset by allowances in timber appraisals. 
This means that the timber is offered for sale at a price which allows 
for full recovery by the purchaser of his road expenditures. 

Mr. McGrecor. How much difference is there approximately where 
the road goes to it and where they have to build their own ? 

Mr. Curr. The difference at which he buys the timber is exactly, 
as near as we can estimate, the cost of the road. In other words, if 
it costs $10 a thousand for an operator to build a road, we make an 
allowance in our appraisal. When we set our price, we will advertise 
the timber at $10 less than we would get for the timber if a road were 
already constructed there. So the difference is equal to the difference 
in the cost of the road. In reality the public timber is financing the 
cost of the road which the purchaser builds. 

Mr. Buarnix. Not only finances the cost of the road, but gets a 
smaller return on the sale of the timber. We lose from both ends, do 
we not ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Blatnik, that is true in many cases. Where a road 
is already installed, we often do get more spirited competitive bidding 
because more operators are eligible for the purchase of that timber. 
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The bid prices are often higher than if only a limited number of 
purchasers were bidding, which might be the case if an expensive 
access road were required by the purchaser. 

Mr. Biatrnix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Mr. Chairman, is it the policy of this Government 
to reforest an area that is cut in order that we do not deplete it 
entirely ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, it is. That is our policy, and that is what we 
are doing on the national forests. 

Under our present program the more expensive mainline roads 
required to open up major bodies of timber are financed with appro- 
priated funds. One of the main objectives is to provide more bidding 
opportunities for operators of all size classes but particularly those 
who are unable to finance mainline road construction themselves. 
Timber purchasers construct most of the branch roads serving in- 
dividual sales and some of the less costly tap roads. This has been 
necessary to accelerate the program of increasing the cut in areas 
where demands for more timber were most pressing and where they 
could not be met promptly by Government-financed road construc- 
tion. Had we not taken advantage of the timber purchasers’ equip- 
ment, road building know-how, ‘and financial resources, we would 
probably be cutting less than half of the timber now being harvested 
on the western national forests. 

Until the timber access road system is more completely installed it 
will be necessary to continue to rely on purchaser construction for a 
substantial part of the roads, particularly branch roads and those 
serving individual sales. 

We now have 50,000 miles of timber access roads, about half of 
which need to be improved. An additional 29,000 miles are needed 
for full development and intensive management of the commercial 
stands of national forest timber. Almost half of the additional mile- 
age is needed to get up to the full allowable cut on all national for- 
ests. The balance will be needed to maintain the cut at full allowable 
capacity once it has been reached. 

Engineering services on timber-access roads constructed by pur- 
chasers: About $2.3 million are required each year for making surveys 
and designs, preparing plans and specific ations and previding con- 
struction engineering, supervision, and inspection on timber-access 
roads in the forest development system which are built by purchasers 
of national forest timber. Since fiscal year 1953 a total of $3.3 million 
has been programed for eon 

Aircraft landing fields: Since about 1935 the Forest Service has 
used aircraft landing fields as a means to provide access for effec i 
protection and management of land and resources in remote are 
This use of aircraft reduces the mile: age of trails and roads and main- 
tenance costs that would otherwise be necessary. 

The Service now maintains 55 landing fields, and 49 more are needed. 
The existing Forest Service fields were constructed mostly under 
emergency programs prior to 1941. It has not been possible to main- 
tain them in good repair and safe operating condition because of lack 
of funds for this purpose. This has also prevented betterment of 


existing inadequate fields and the construction of the additional fields 
needed. 
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Authority was granted in the Agricultural Appropriation Acts for 
the fiseal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 to use not to exceed $250,000 of 
the appropriations available to the Forest Service each year for the 
maintenance, improvement, and construction of aircraft landing fields. 
Since landing fields are an integral and essential part of the national 
forest transportation system, it is desirable that they be recognized 
as such in the basic legislation pertaining to the system. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that section 2 of the bill be amended as follows: 

In line 14 on page 5, following the word “areas”, insert: 
and aircraft landing fields in, or in close proximity to, the national forests. 

Apportionment of authorizations: Section 23 of the Federal High- 
way 4% as amended and supplemented, provides that on or before 
January 1 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture shall apportion 
among the several States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, the sums author- 
ized for forest development roads and trails for the fiscal year imme- 
diately following. 

Apportionment in advance of appropriation is useful and necessary 
for authorizations such as those for Federal-aid roads and forest high- 
ways since programing of authorizations of this types is a joint respon- 
sibility of the States and the Federal Government. Apportionment 
serves no useful purpose for authorizations for capital improvements 
to serve Federal property since these are programed by the Federal 
Government to meet its own needs. The authorizations for forest 
development roads and trails are of the latter type. 

Elimination of the requirement for apportioning forest develop- 
ment roads and trails authorizations will simplify administration of 
these funds and save a great deal of time and bookkeeping, both before 
and after op prepr inion. The Department, therefore, recommends 
that section 2 be further amended, as follows: 

Tn line 19 on page 5 following the numerals “1950”, insert : 

Provided further, That the provision of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act 
(42 Stat. 218), as amended and supplemented requiring apportionment of funds 
authorized for forest development roads and trails among the several States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, is hereby repealed. 

It is hoped the committee will give these recommendations for 
amendment of section 2 favorable consideration. 

Mr. Fariton. Thank you, Mr. Cliff. Any questions? Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. My main concern here is whether we appropriate 
money for these forest roads and access roads or do not, the Govern- 
ment still pays for it, in the loss of receipts or deductions you make 
on the appraised value of the timber. There is no avoiding the share 
of the Federal Government money, either directly or indirectly, which 
pays for the trails, whether it is built by private loggers under contract 
or by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The public resources and funds pay 
for the access roads whether they are built by the Federal Government 
or built under purchaser contracts. 

Mr. Buatrntk. I was out in Portland, Oreg., last November when 
the House Subcommittee on Government Operations came over to 
study this problem of more access roads and how it was to be handled, 
and I must confess earlier I was rather skeptical about building too 
many roads. We have this large national resource of forests in Min- 
nesota, and I would like to preserve some of that virgin beauty for 
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posterity. I honestly had the wrong impression that by building 
these access roads we would be going in and destroying a lot of this 
great timber wonderland. On the contrary, I was surprised at the 
great demand for such access roads from all people, small timber 
cutters as well as the large businessman. Could you give us a little 
idea of the reason for that? 

Mr. Curr. Well, at the hearings in the Northwest there seemed to 
be general agreement from spokesmen representing all segments of 
the timber industry, as well as from some recreationists, for develop- 
ment of an access road system to speed up development. The timber 
operators, of course, are interested to get this system so that we can 
increase our timber harvesting up to the full allowance under a sus- 
tained yield program. We are still below that. They are in need 
of more timber. The recreationists, of course, are interested in more 
access to the back country areas. They use these roads to the extent 
that it is possible without interfering with timber hauling. And they 
are, of course, interested in the economic welfare of the communities 
that are dependent on the timber industry. 

Mr. Buiarnrx. The timber goes to waste due to storms, insects or 
becoming overly mature unless you have access to it. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. We have large areas where there is no 
access, and losses are occurring all the time. If you cannot pick those 
losses up, they are completely lost for any useful purpose. And one 
of our needs, of course, is to get a road system developed so that we can 
capture some of those losses which otherwise go by the board. 

Mr. Buatntx. I am interested in your statement on page 9 that in 
fiscal year 1953 your private timber purchasers spent more for these 
timber roads than the Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent $58 million, and the timber purchasers spent $60 million. 
Could you explain that a little more? Is this an advantage to us? 
On the surface it seems as though the loggers are paying for the roads. 
That is fine. He still makes a profit on the timber harvest. Does the 
Government indirectly actually pay for that $60 million, and not the 
purchaser ? 

Mr. Curr. As I explained before, in our appraisals we make an 
allowance for the recovery of that investment made by the timber pur- 
chaser and advertise the timber at a lower price in order that he 
can recover the cost of his road. He is entitled to recover that operat- 
ing cost, so the Federal resources are paying for that. The $58 mil- 
lion that we spent was spent primarily on mainline access roads to 
open up major bodies of timber which were inaccessible. That makes 
is possible for more people to bid on sales offered in proximity to the 
mainline roads. We feel that that is a sound approach to the problem, 
that the Government should build the mainline roads and that the 
purchasers should build the branch roads and these logging spurs. 
We have such a big need for roads that we feel that we should take 
advantage of the purchaser’s know-how, his equipment, and his skill 
in building roads, to build the spur roads, and it is in the public 
interest for the public to appropriate funds for the mainline access 
roads. 

Mr. Biarnix. If the Federal Government had appropriated this 
additional $60 million, would not that money have been recaptured 
for all costs involved and perhaps a small revenue in addition realized 
from the return on better timber sales? 
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Mr. Curr. Mr. Blatnik, theoretically that is correct, but part of 
that $60 million was spent on roads which are really a part of the 
operation of the individual timber sale, and it is logical that the 
operator should build those kinds of roads as part of his timber-sale 
operation. He has his equipment there. He has his crew there, and 
they clear the right-of-way as a part of the logging opsration. It is 
an efficient way to build spur roads. Now, some of the $60 million 
investment was on tap roads, the kind which we feel that the Federal 
Government should build in order to open up more opportunities 
for more timber sales, and to the extent that Federal appropriations 
could replace part of the $60 million, that would be recovered. 

Mr. Buatrnix. That is all. I wish to commend the Assistant Chief 
for an excellent statement, and as usual a statement in most con- 
servative terms. In our experience out in Minnesota we have had 
most favorable working relationships with the Forest Service. We 
found out that they do more for what little they are given than prac- 
tically and agency we have dealt with up in our area, and they do 
not ask for enough. 

I am concerned with the serious drop in fire protection that you 
mentioned. We need more adequate fire protection and more ade- 
quate reforestation and replanting. I think we are lagging way be- 
hind, and now we come to the point of not even utilizing what little 
timber is already standing in those areas that are accessible. 

Mr. Fatxion. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwrtn. I have a question. Mr. Cliff, I am convinced the 
Forest Service is just not requesting enough for the best interest of the 
Forest Service and best interests of the people Now, on this point 
that Mr. Blatnik mentioned, referring to page 6, on which you say: 

During the past 5 years we have deferred work on fire and general purpose 
roads and trails in order to concentrate most of the available construction funds 
on timber access roads. 

Last year in California, as the Forest Service knows, we had the 
most destructive fire season in the history of California. A large part 
of that destruction was in the national forests, which was brutal! for ¢ 
period of about 3 weeks. You folks know better than I, that we had 
fires burning over fifty and sixty thousand acres. It seems to me that 
this kind of expenditure is not waste expenditure but if anything 
would be a means of conserving. As has been pointed out, an addi- 
tional expenditure might bring us to a point where we could get 
better contracts for the sale of timber. [i is important just purel 
from the point of having access to the forest to fight these fires, I think 
conservatively we lost several hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
California by forest fires last year, a large part of which was in 
national forests. 

I would just like to ask the question whether in your opinion if we 
mereased this authorization over this $22,500,000 and this $24 million 
for forest highways and forest development roads and trails would it 
not be true that the Forest Service could perfectly economically use 
these funds? é 

Mr. Crirr. Far be it from me to say the Forest Service could not 
tackle any reasonable job that was handed to us. I think that we 
could handle an expanded program. I will be honest and say though 
that it would extend us right now to handle an expanded program. 
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We have doubled our road program in the last 4 years. We have more 
than doubled our timber cuts since 1950. We have done that without 
a comparable increase in manpower. Our manpower to handle these 
programs is extended to about the limit. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to hire engineers, and it takes some time to ‘train them, 
and we depend on the Bureau of Public Roads to handle part of our 
road contracting work for us. I do not know how much more they 
can take on, especially in view of the expanded highway authorizations 
that are being talked about. I would think that a gradual program 
would be more efficient, a gradually accelerated program, than an 
abrupt increase. 

Mr. Batpwry. Of course, the bill as it now stands does not even 
provide for a gradual increase. On the assumption that we grant the 
request of the ‘Interior Department, this is the only section left in the 
bill in which we are making no increase in whatsoever. 

Mr. Buarnix. Will the gentleman yield? I am in agreement with 
your statement and questioning, and on page 4 of the chief’s testimony 
he states that the cost of correcting deficiencies that. now exist, plus 
the cost of building the additional “miles of roads and trails, is cur- 
rently estimated byt the Forest Service at $1.2 billion, and they’ are get- 
ting less than $15 million a year for a 12-year period, which is just 
half the amount that they estimate would be required to bring it up 
to adequate standards. 

Mr. Bautpwry. If I understand your last comment correctly, Mr. 
Cliff, when you say a gradual increase would be appropriate, that in 
itself recognizes, therefore, that it would be in order for us to consider 
a gr adual increase over what the last 2 years’ authorizations were, 
which was this $22,500,000 figure for forest highways and the $24 
million for forest dev elopment - roads and trails. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Baldwin, we are now operating with a gradual in- 
crease in the program. Our 10-percent fund that I alluded to in my 
statement is increasing this year from about $7.5 million to $10 million. 
As our receipts increase, we get more money for roads and trails from 
the 10-percent fund. 

Mr. Batpwin. Even recognizing that, it still seems to me to be cer- 
tainly in order, and it does not seem to me to be out of order from 
your standpoint, if we give serious consideration to some provision for 
an increase above this $22,500,000 and $24 million that is now in the bill. 
Would you disagree with the at statement ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Baldwin, the Department’s position on this was that 
the present authorizations were adequate under the present conditions 
right now. 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, now, when you say it is adequate, you certainly 
do not disagree in that if we saw fit of our own initiative to make 
some increase in these figures in recognition of your statement that 
you have a $1.2 billion deficiency, and in recognition of your state- 
ment that you have for 5 years deferred work on roads and trails, 
you certainly could make arrangements to use it economically on these 
roads and trails, could you not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Baupwin. No further questions. 
Mr. Fation. Gentlemen, we had one more witness that was sched- 


uled to testify before us today, Mr. Seegmiller. Is Mr. Seegmiller 
here ? 
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Mr. Sereminiter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Might I suggest, Chairman 
Fallon, that it occurs to me that maybe submitting my statement for 
the record would make sufficient contribution. The county officials 
are interested, of course, primarily in direct secondary-roads pro- 
grams; and may I say that the provisions in H. R. 8836 pertaining to 
the secondary system are fully acceptable to us. In my statement I 
have made some comments on some of the other phases. It occurs 
to me that may serve its purpose; but if the committee wishes, I would 
be glad to come back some other time. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Seegmiller, I think it would be to the committee’s 
advantage if you put it in the record so it will be available for the 
committee to read at a later date. We appreciate very much your 
coming here and giving us the opinions of the National Association 
of County Officials. If there is no objection, we will insert Mr. Seeg- 
miller’s statement in the record at this point. 

Mr. Seremitter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May I say 
we appreciate the opportunity to make a contribution before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 
(Mr. Seegmiller’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KEITH L, SEEGMILLER 


I am Keith L. Seegmiller, executive secretary of the National Association of 
County Officials. Our association has adopted a formal statement of position re- 
garding an expanded highway program. I would like first to read this statement 
and then to follow with comment on some of the phases of it. 

1. The National Association of County Officials favors an immediately acceler- 
ated highway program for the Interstate System to the extent necessary to meet 
deficiencies in that system as found by the Bureau of Public Roads. The asso- 
ciation believes that this program should be planned for completion in a period 
not exceeding 12 years; that the program should be financed with 90-percent 
Federal funds and 10 percent State funds and that the funds should be allocated 
on the basis of need. 

2. The National Association of County Officials does not ask for any increased 
Federal funds for the secondary system at this time, believing that $210 million 
per year as authorized by present law will be reasonably adequate for the sec- 
ondary system for the present. The association is concerned, however, that in 
making extensive provision over a long period of time for the Interstate System 
there may be a tendency toward freezing the secondary program at its present 
level indefinitely in the future. We will oppose any arrangement having any 
tendency whatever so to freeze the secondary program, and we favor a clear ex- 
pression of intent at this time that such freezing will not result. 

8. The National Association of County Officials favors financing of this acceler- 
ated program on a pay-as-you-go basis. In this respect it is believed that the 
burden should not be entirely upon highway users. There is general public 
interest in highways, at least for national defense and civil defense, requiring 
highway financing in part from revenue from sources other than user taxes. 
After reasonable allowance for this general public interest, the burden should be 
borne by the user, first by making available for the entire Federal highway pro- 
gram an amount equal to the total of all receipts from highway user taxes under 
present law. Second, additional funds needed over and above such receipts 
under present law should be obtained by increased user taxes within the present 
user tax structure. The association would not oppose but does not recommend 
any extension of user taxes. 

4. The National Association of County Officials favors Federal control of 
access on roads financed with 90 percent or more Federal funds. Desirable con- 
trol of access on all other highways should be left to the various States. 

5. The National Association of County Officials opposes Federal funds for toll 
roads. 

The dominant characteristic of this position which our association has taken 
is its support for an immediately accelerated highway program for the Inter- 
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state System. This position is fairly trite, since it is commonplace that everyone 
wants better roads. In this respect the National Association of County Officials 
is not at all unique. Even so, I think I should emphasize that the expression of 
the idea here sprang from a marked feeling of urgency in the matter among the 
members of our association. In developing this statement, our group was par- 
ticularly mindful of highway safety needs. We were also motivated by a keen 
awareness that our secondary and feeder roads, although themselves deficient, 
are still capable of feeding traffic into the main thoroughfares which becomes 
bogged down there. We were especially aware that the various so-called systems 
under the Federal-aid program in fact constitute collectively only one nation- 
wide system of highways. Any substantial imbalance in this entire system exerts 
an adverse effect upon all of the other segments of it. We believe there is 
serious imbalance at the present time in that deficiencies on the interstate system 
are very substantially larger than the deficiencies on the other segments. Despite 
our direct interest in the secondary roads, therefore, we wanted to state as 
emphatically as we could that we are genuinely concerned about the deficiencies 
on the Interstate System, and that we do in fact feel that there is urgent need 
to move forward to overcome these deficiencies immediately and on a large 
scale. 

We endeavored to fortify this general statement of urgency in several ways. 
To that end we expressly abandoned any present request for more money for the 
secondary system. We are well aware, of course, of widespread deficiencies on 
the secondary system, but as stated above, we are convinced that these are much 
less serious than the needs on the interstate routes. We thought it soundest 
to stress the one greatest need now without adding to the already difficult 
financing problem by asking for more money for the secondary roads. 

This position is not intended to be interpreted in any way as an expression of 
opposition for increased funds for the secondary system. Our sole purpose 
was to minimize the complications in the financing problem. H. R. 8836 would 
provide additional funds commencing with the next fiscal year. If such addi- 
tional funds are finally authorized they can, and I am sure will, be used to 
provide needed improvements on the secondary roads. Even so the secondary 
road needs will not be fully met. This will be true even though construction of 
the Interstate System will relieve in many instances the burden on the secondary 
roads. 

We have noted especially a possible tendency to freeze the secondary system 
at its present level over an indefinite number of years in the future and we have 
expressed our opposition to any such tendency. With improvement in the Inter- 
state System and with normal traffic increase in future years the relative need of 
the secondary system will undoubtedly become greater, and it seems fairly 
certain that as this occurs we will request the Congress from time to time in the 
future to augment Federal funds for the secondary system, commensurate with 
its increased relative needs. The specific authorization for funds in the future 
coupled with an expression of intent contained in H. R. 8836 would seem to 
provide adequate safeguard against any tendency toward freezing us at our 
present level. We do expect also that the entire situation will be reviewed from 
time to time in the future in the light of changing needs. 

Our recommendation that the Interstate System should be completed in not 
less than 12 years is also a product of our feeling of urgency. What we really 
had in mind was that we should aim at the minimum reasonable time within 
which the task can be accomplished. Our best information is that such mini- 
mum time should not exceed 12 years and that it may possibly be somewhat less. 
Our recommendation for allocation of Federal funds on the basis of need is 
related also to the belief that the entire system should be completed without 
regard in this instance to allocation formulas applicable in other circumstances. 

Our recommendation No. 5 opposing Federal funds for toll roads needs some 
elaboration. The literal wording of it was no doubt designed to express a view 
that the Interstate System, financed as we have proposed with 90 percent Federal 
funds should be toll-free throughout. Ido not think this statement was intended 
to reject another idea, however, that is a matter of concern among our member- 
ship. Going back again to our feeling of urgency that the Interstate System 
should be constructed immediately, we have been concerned that utilization of 
funds to reimburse States for existing facilities will, to the extent of such 
reimbursement, divert funds from new construction. Whatever the merits may 
be for reimbursement for existing facilities, they would seem to be outweighed 
by the heavy demand for new facilities. Reimbursement will not build roads. 
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Mr. Fatiton. Members of the committee, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert just before the remarks of Secretary D’Ewart 
a statement from Congressman Don Magnuson. No objection. 

There is a request from Mayor West to insert, in addition to his 
statement, two statements from the American Municipal Association. 
No objection. 

There was also asked unanimous consent to insert in the record all of 
the letters that were submitted by Senator Morse. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Fatton. Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will proceed 
with the continuation of the hearings on the road legislation that is 
before this committee. 

Today we have invited several Members of Congress who would like 
to testify on a section or all of the highway legislation. 

First I would like to welcome to our committee this morning Hon. 
E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska. Mr. Bartlett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Bartierr. Do you want me to come forward, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fation. Yes. Come up here, please, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, a Delegate from Alaska. I come before 
the committee to plead for the inclusion of Alaska in H. R. 8836. 
Alaska is the only political subdivision of the United States which is 
not now included in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts. Our roads are 
principally built through direct appropriations made to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and expended by the Alaska Road Commission, an 
operating agency of the Department of the Interior, on public domain 
lands. 

Highways on national forests in the Territory are constructed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The net result of this system of road- 
building in Alaska is one-fifth as big as all of the States put together, 
which is 586,000 square miles in extent. In all the years since 1867, 
when the United States bought Alaska from Russia, we have built 
there only 3,903 miles of road, consisting of 1,127 miles of primary 
road, 1,234 miles of secondary road, and 1,541 miles of local roads. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is that until after the conclusion of 
World War II the appropriations made for highways in Alaska were 
in sum sufficient only to maintain for all practical purposes the very 
poor system of highways which we had. As a matter of fact, only 
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about $22 million was expended on public domain highways in the 
Territory from 1913 until 1941. 

From 1920 until 1940 only 2 new roads were built, 1 being 160 
miles in extent and the other being 87 miles in length, and both of them 
being gravel highways. 

After the conclusion of World War II and at the insistence of the 
Department of Defense, a period followed during which substantial 
appropriations were made to the Alaska Roads Commission to bring 
the existing highway system up to a higher standard. Indeed, some- 
thing over $100 million was spent on that undertaking, and some roads 
were paved. The existing system was substantially improved, but as 
a result of this there was practically no roadbuilding. However, that 
job was substantially completed some time ago and the appropriations 
are now going back to the point almost of maintenance only, having 
been at the level of only $6,300,000 for this fiscal year. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill which passed the House 
the other day carried $7,800,000 for the Alaska Road Commission. 

Hawaii came into the Federal-aid highway system in 1924, Puerto 
Rico in 1936, and I believe it was in 1948 that Mr. Dondero intro- 
duced a bill which would have given Alaska a special formula under 
the Federal-aid highway system. The Roads Subcommittee con- 
sidered that bill to some extent, but deferred action on it because it 
was at about that time that the military came before the Congress and 
urged these swift and larger appropriations. That period, as I say, 
has now been concluded, and it seems essential if that pioneer country 
is going to be developed and it is going to have roads, that we come 
within the Federal-aid system. 

I know I do not have to emphasize to you that Alaska at this time 
is a fortress. It is ringed about with great Air Force bases. If war 
should come it is altogether possible that further highways would be 
needed which would be built then with great difficulty and at greater 
cost than could be achieved now. 

If we had been within the Federal-aid highway system I suggest to 
ou it would not have been necessary to have expended over $100 mil- 
ion in those few years after World War IT, because the job would have 

ae been done in a period when construction costs were not so 
righ. 

I am aware of the fact that Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
D’Ewart appeared before you the other day and urged a new section 
to H. R. 8836, in general in language which would have permitted the 
Interior Department, or possibly an expression, I should say, to the 
Interior Department for an accelerated program. My purpose in 
appearing before you is more specific. I should like to suggest that 
there be applied the formula urged initially by Mr. Dondero back in 
1948, brought up to date in accordance with the provisions of H. R. 
8836. 

Alaska, as you well know, has had no real tax base. The Federal 
Government owns practically all of the land—over 99 percent of it. 
Our public domain area is so large that if we were to take that into 
account for the apportionment of funds we recognize the fact that it 
would be a lot of money. So we have thought that the formula first 
ee by Mr. Dondero, which was initiated by the Bureau of 

ublic Roads and the Department of the Interior, could well be ap- 
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plied now, that is to say, only one-half of the land area of Alaska 
should be used as a base of calculation and in return for that we should 
not be required to perform maintenance work; that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads be permitted to do this work directly, and that the Territory 
of Alaska be obligated to contribute 10 percent of each year’s appor- 
tionment; and that the Federal and Territorial funds go into a special 
account in the Treasury and be disbursed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Chairman, I have language here which would achieve that 

9 eS = 
objective which I would like to present for your consideration. 

I have here also, and I will hand to the committee members, a map 
of Alaska showing the primary and secondary road systems. I under- 
stand, and in fact I have been handed by the clerk of the committee, 
a wire to the chairman of the House Committee on Public Works from 
Robert E. Sharp, city manager of Ketchikan, Alaska, endorsing the 
formula which I now present to you, and I should like permission to 
have this inserted in the record to accompany my remarks, if there is 
no objection. 

Mr. Fatxon. If there is no objection, that may be done. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

FEBRUARY 29, 1956, 
CHAIRMAN, House COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Mayor and city council by resolution recorded their minutes of February 27, 
1956, urge the inclusion Alaska in national highway bill under modified formula 
recommended by Delegate Bartlett from Alaska. Exclusion of Alaska from 
benefits various Federal-Aid Highway Acts in years past has retarded its high- 
way program and only some 3,500 miles highways exist today in this Territory 
with an area one-fifth continental United States. Accelerated highway program 
mandatory key to economic development of Alaska. Strategic location of 
Alaska makes adequate highway system essential to national defense, Year-to- 
year appropriations to Interior Department does not permit planning and ex- 
ecution of comprehensive highway program and present rate of appropriations 
inadequate to meet highway needs. Alaskans pay all Federal taxes for highway 
financing and feel, particularly since an increase these taxes contemplated, that 
they should share in benefits Federal-Aid Highway Acts as do 48 States, Territory 
of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. Inclusion Alaska in national 
highway bill by your committee would provide equity to Alaska, accelerate its 
economic development and be of vital assistance to national defense. 

Rovert E. SHARP, 
City Manager of Ketchikan. 


Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Alaska cannot make the progress to which its resources entitle it 
if we do not have roads. We cannot have a decent expanding road 
system unless and until we come within the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts. I trust that this committee will give us that opportunity on 
the occasion when you consider this great new national highway 
legislation, so that Alaska may share in its benefits and so that 
Alaska’s resources may be developed for the benefit of the entire 
Nation, as well as for Alaska. 

Thank you very much. 

I will leave copies of this proposed section with your committee. 

Mr. Faution. Did you want the proposed section inserted in the 
record ? 

Mr. Barttetr. I should be very pleased if you would be willing to 
do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fatton. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
(The proposed amendments are as follows: ) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 8836—To ExTEND FEDERAL AID TO THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Add a new section reading as follows : 

“Sec. —. (a) The Territory of Alaska shall be entitled to share in funds 
herein or hereafter authorized for expenditure for projects on the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary highway systems, and extensions thereof within urban 
areas, under the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July 11, 1916 (89 Stat. 355), and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as the several States and 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and such Territory shall be included in the calculations 
to determine the basis of apportionment of such funds, except that one-half only 
of the area of Alaska shall be used in the calculations to determine the area factor 
in the apportionment of such funds: Provided, That the Territory of Alaska 
shall contribute funds each fiscal year in an amount that shall be not less than 
10 percent of the Federal funds apportioned to it for such fiscal year, such 
contribution to be deposited in a special account in the Federal Treasury for 
use in conjunction with the Federal funds apportioned to the Territory. The 
system or systems of roads on which Federal-aid apportionments to the Territory 
of Alaska are to be expended shall be determined and agreed upon by the Gover- 
nor of Alaska, the Territorial highway engineer of Alaska, and the Secretary of 
Commerce, without regard to the limitations contained in section 6 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented. The Federal funds 
apportioned to the Territory of Alaska and the funds contributed by said Terri- 
tory in accordance herewith may be expended by the Secretary of Commerce 
either directly or in cooperation with the Territorial Board of Road Commis- 
sioners of Alaska, and may be so expended separately or in combination and with- 
out regard to the matching provisions of the Federal Highway Act; and both 
such funds may be expended for the maintenance of roads within the system or 
systems of roads agreed upon under the same terms and conditions as for the 
construction of such roads. 

“(b) Effective 60 days after the approval of this Act, the functions, duties, 
and authority pertaining to the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, 
tramways, ferries, bridges, trails, and other works in Alaska, conferred upon 
the Department of the Interior under the Act of June 30, 1982 (47 Stat. 446; 48 
U. 8. C., sec. 321a and the following), are hereby transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, and thereafter shall be administered by the Secretary of Commerce, 
or under his direction, by such officer, or officers, as may be designated by him. 

“(e) There are hereby transferred to the Department of Commerce, to be 
employed and expended in connection with the functions, duties, and authority 
transferred to said Department by paragraph (a) hereof, all personnel employed 
in connection with any such functions, duties, or authority, and the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or other funds now available, or that here- 
after may be made available, for use in connection with such functions, duties, 
or authority; and the Department of the Interior is directed to turn over to the 
Secretary of Commerce all equipment, materials, supplies, papers, maps, and 
documents, or other property (real or personal, and including office equipment 
and records) used or held in connection with such functions, duties, and 
authority. 

““(d) The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce shall take 
such steps as may be necessary or appropriate to effect the transfer from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Commerce of the functions, 
duties, and authority, and the funds and property as herein provided for. 

“(e) The Secretary of Commerce shall have power, by order or regulations, to 
distribute the duties and authority hereby transferred, and appropriations per- 
taining thereto, as he may deem proper to accomplish the economical and effective 
organization and administration thereof.” 


1958... 
1959__. 


1960 
1961 _.. 
1962 


1963... 


1964 
1965 


1966... 
1967... 


1968 
1969 
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Approvimate apportionments to Alaska, were Alaska to share in funds author- 
ized, or intended to be authorized by H. R. 88386 for the fiscal years 1958-69, 
inclusive, based on Federal-aid apportionment formulas but allowing only 
one-half of total area 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Federal funds 


| 10-percent 
Fiscal year—-  |-— a 


matching Total 
Primary | Secondary Urban Tots omen 


| ——$—_—__ 


1958 $9, 746 | $6, 545 $56 347 $1, 635 | $17, 982 
1959__. . 10,071 | i, 763 58 , 892 , 6 18, 581 
1960 10, 396 ti, 981 60 , 437 ; 19, 181 
1961 __. 10,721 | 7,199 62 , 982 ,@% 19, 780 
1962 7 11,046 7,417 | A , 527 , BE 20, 380 
1963 11,370 7, 636 66 | , 072 , 907 20, 979 
1964 | 11, 695 | 7, 354 | 68 9, 617 , 962 21, 579 
1965 12, 020 8,072 69 | 20, 161 22,177 
1 OF | 12, 345 8, 290 71 20, 706 / 22,777 
Rt aa 12, 670 | 8, 508 ¢ 21, 251 2, 12% 23, 376 
1968 12, 995 8, 726 | f 21, 796 23, 975 
1969 13, 320 8, 044 22, 3Al 24, 575 


138, 395 | "92, 985 232, 129 23, 213 | 255, 342 








Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

Are there any questions on my right? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Are there any questions on my left ? 

Mr. McGrecoor. I would like to have my first question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. I noticed you made a suggestion that about one- 
half of the area would be incorporated in this recommendation. Who 
would determine what half, Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartierr. There would be half of the number of square miles, 
or half of the number of acres. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you have any idea how many miles that might 
incorporate? Have you any figures on that ? 

Mr. Bartierr. As to what? 

Mr. McGrecor. The miles that would be necessary or where appli- 

cation would be made to the Bureau of Public Roads for construction. 

Mr. Bartierr. It would be half of 586,000 square miles for the pur- 
poses of calculating the aid to Alaska if this section were adopted. 

Mr. Davis. In miles of roads? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. In miles of roads. That is what I was inquir- 
ing about. About how many miles of roads do you think a request 
would immediately be made for to apply under this legislation ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, sir, I am glad you asked me that question. I 
have a memorandum here which is based upon data supplied to me 
by the Territorial highway engineer, which cites the road programs 
planned but not yet pr ogramed for lack of funds. I would be very 
glad to submit that. There is a whole series of highways which are 
deemed necessary there for the proper development of the Territory— 
several hundred miles. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would appreciate it because I think that will 
have some bearing, in view of the money involved. If we are adding 
additional miles of roads then we will have to arrive at some other 
formula because of the additional money involved. 

I have one more question, if I may. 
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In the second part, in section 6 or 7 of the bill, of course we are 
taking up the Interstate System. Is it your opinion that Alaska 
would come under an interstate program ¢ 

Mr. Bartuierr. No,sir. I make nosuch request. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are only making your request on the ABC 
roads ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Right. 

Mr. McGreco. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donprero. What isthe population of Alaska now ? 


Mr. Bartierr. The population of Alaska now may seem small to 


you. It is about 200,000 civilians. I should add that in terms of per- 
centage of growth it is the fastest growing place in the United States, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Donpero. Are the roads that you do have kept open during 
the wintertime ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The main highways are, Mr. Dondero. Yes. That 
again is all mixed up with military requirements. It was not dreamed 
of keeping roads open before the military bases were established 
there. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you have any agriculture ? 

Mr. Bartietrr. Yes, some; and we will have more. 

Mr. Donpero. To refresh the memory of the committee, and, in 
fact, my own memory, what was that formula under the bill 8 or 9 
years ago? 

Mr. Barrierr. It was exactly the same as I presented to you today, 
namely, that the Territory not be required for maintenance; that the 
funds made available under the bill or under this section be used for 
construction or maintenance. We recognize the fact that that is a 
deviation and a substantial one, but we cite to you the fact that our 
circumstances are different. That money would go into a pot to be 
administered by the Secretary of Commerce. Joined with that sum 
would be a 10 percent contribution from the Territorial government, 
likewise to be used for construction and/or maintenance, according to 
the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce in consultation with the 
Territorial highway engineer. 

Mr. Donvero. Is it fair to say—and I do not want to prolong it— 
that the use of the roads in Alaska is mostly commercial and also of 
a military nature ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. Of course, the military use in Alaska is on a 
scale of—I won't say it is altogether unique—that would not be cor- 
rect—but it is very substantial, of course, because the military re- 
quirements there in every way are so great. 

If I might contribute this: One of the great difficulties in the road- 
building program of Alaska today is that no programing can be done 
because the appropriations vary so widely from year to year. If we 
can get under the Federal-Aid Highway Ret once then a planned pro- 
gram can be put into effect, and that is highly important, as I know you 
will agree. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Fatuon. Are there any questions from any members of the 
committee ¢ 
Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask one or two questions. 
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Mr. Bartlett, what was the official population of Alaska 5 years 
ago? 

Mr. Bartietr. What was that? 

Mr. Genrry. What was the official population of Alaska 5 years 
ago, when we took the census ¢ 

Mr. Barttetr. I think 5 years ago it was 128,000, if my memory 
serves me correctly. 

Mr. Gentry. How many of those are Aleuts 

Mr. Barrierr. You mean how many were Aleuts, or Aleuts, Eski- 
mos, and Indians ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. No. Just Aleuts. 

Mr. Bartierr. I would say three or four thousand. 

Mr. Genrry. How many Eskimos and Indians are there ? 

Mr. Bartierr. About fifteen thousand Eskimos and about fifteen 
thousand Indians. 

Mr. Gentry. I wanted to talk to you about that. This is just out 
of curiosity, sort of, and I am interested in it too. Do you have te 
run before the people for your place here? Do you have a regular 
primary election ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. Ishouldsayso. I have to go through the 
primary and regular election, and everything that every body else 
has to. 

Mr. Gentry. Have you been in all the little communities of Alaska, 
Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartietr. I would be fibbing if I said, “Yes.” I have been in 
mostofthem. ‘There are so many of them. 

Mr. Gentry. It is a very badly cut up country. There are some 
mountain ranges there, are there not ¢ 

Mr. BARTLETT. There are some great mountain ranges there, and 
great river valleys too. We have two huge river sy stems, the Yukon 
and the Kuskokwim Rivers, and the highest mountain on the North 
American Continent, Mount McKinley. 

Mr. Gentry. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Without objection, the additional information Mr. Bartlett wishes 
to submit will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


NEEDED HIGHWAYS 


Information has been given me during the last week by Mr. Irving Reed, Ter- 
ritorial highway engineer, as to roads programed, planned or contemplated on 
which construction should be commenced within the next decade or 15 years in 
order that Alaska’s resources may be made available to transportation, so that 
settlement opportunities will be available, and so that the tourist business, which 
wane conceivably become the most important industry in Alaska, may be en- 
arged. 


Primary roads 


1. Livengood-Nome. Estimated cost without paving, but including bridging 
the Yukon and Koyukuk Rivers, $30 million; with paving, $68 million. Justifica- 
tion: Continuation of Route U. 8S. 97, comprising Alaska Highway to Buffalo 
Center, Richardson Highway from Buffalo Center to Fairbanks, Steese Highway 
from Fairbanks to Fox, and Elliott Highway from Fox to Livengood, and main 
highway across Alaska. This highway will service large military installations 
at Galena and render accessible military installations along northern Bering 
Sea coast, and will also give highway access to the city of Nome; will make 
accessible and revive mining of many strategic metals on Seward Peninsula, one 
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of the great mineralized areas of North America; will revive reindeer industry 
by making available vast reindeer grazing lands whose inaccessibility in past 
greatly contributed to collapse of industry in 1930’s to detriment of native 
Eskimo population. 

2. Annette Island. Distance of 14 miles from airport to provide ferry connec- 
tion with Ketchikan, $3 million. 

. Skagway to Canadian border, 15 miles, $5 million. 

. Haines to William Henry Bay, 45 miles, $7 million. 

Eagle River to Echo Cove, 15 miles, $3 million. 

Haines to Taiya, 16 miles, $6 million. 

Copper River Highway, 85 miles, $18 million. 

. Nenana to McKinley Park, 60 miles, $4 million. 

. Nancy to Summit, 146 miles, $7 million. 

10. Poorman to Ophir, 90 miles, $4 million. 

11. Dillingham to Iliamna Bay, 205 miles, $12 million. 


OOO AAD OUP Oo 


Primary roads with subordinate priority 

12. North Tongass Highway, 15 miles, $4 million. 

13. South Tongass Highway, 5 miles, $1 million. 

14. Juneau to Canadian border, 50 miles, $15 million. 

15. Petersburg to Canadian border, 47 miles, $12 million. 
16. Ketchikan to Unuk River, 28 miles, $7 million. 

17. Nabesna-Chisana to Canadian border, 112 miles, $5 million. 
18. Livengood to Umiat, 350 miles, $17% million. 

19. Circle Hot Springs to Eagle, 140 miles, $7 million. 

20. Huston to McGrath, 300 miles, $21 million. 

21. Anchorage Causeway, $30 million. 

Note.—All costs listed for standard gravel roads. For bituminous paving add 
$60,000 per mile. 

Secondary roads 

. Chitina to McCarthy, 76 miles, $314 million. 

. Klawock to Hollis, 24 miles, $444 million. 

. Copper River to Katalla, 58 miles, $4 million. 

Iliamna Lake to King Salmon, 80 miles, $5 million. 
Fairbanks to Chena Hot Springs, 60 miles, $314 million. 
Eureka to Rampart, 28 miles, $1 million. 

. Flat to Georgetown, 48 miles, $214 million. 

. Nome to Teller, 90 miles, $3 million. 

. Lost River to Teller, 25 miles, $500,000. 


Secondary roads with subordinate priority 

10. Kasilof-Kenai-Sterling Highway, 20 miles, $1 million. 

11. Wrangell-Petersburg, 15 miles, $4 million. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Becker, of New York, is listed next. However, I 
understand he will defer to the other members. Therefore, at this 
time, Mr. Rhodes, on behalf of the committee I would like to welcome 
you this morning. 


Ol me Co bo 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RHODES, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Ropes. Mr. Chairman, today I would like to discuss, if I might, 
the bill which you are now considering as it refers to the national park 
system. 

The National Park Service’s Mission 66 Report states that— 


Analysis of the road needs of the national park system shows that approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles of road construction—ineluding reconstructed and relocated 
roads—costing $156,500,000 to build, will be needed by 1966 to provide systems of 
a standard that will care for traffic for that and for the years to follow, and to 
take the visitor to those features which he should be able to reach by motor road. 
Of the total, approximately 300 miles will represent additional road mileage. 
During the 9 years, starting with the fiscal year 1958 and ending with the fiscal 
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year 1966, annual appropriations of $16 million will be needed for adequate prog- 
ress on the program, including trails. 

Travel to the areas administered by the National Park Service has 
increased from 21,750,000 in 1946 to 50,007,838 in 1955, and it is 
estimated that it will rise to more than 80 million by 1966. 

Being from Arizona, of course, I am interested in what the effect 
might be on Arizona, so I would like to give you these figures. 

Of the 50,007,838 visitors to the park areas in 1955, 2,981,804 were 
recorded at national park and monument areas in the State of Ari- 
zona, and it is estimated that that figure will rise to about 5 million 
by 1966. Provision must be made for an adequate system of roads 
and trails in the various park areas if these people are to use and 
derive full benefit from their visits. Improvements to highways out- 
side of the parks enable more people to get to the parks more quickly 
and in more comfort than in the past. Certainly, the roads within 
the park areas should be of a standard to carry adequately their in- 
creased visitor load. 

The National Park Service’s Mission 66 Report also states that, 

Approximately 90 percent of the amount needed for expenditure on park 
roads from now to 1966 will be required for reconstruction and realinement. 
They will be designed to discourage speed and to increase safety and pleasure. 
In the older parks, much present mileage follows, with little or no change, 
the routes of roads built 50 or more years ago for traffic which was predomi- 
nantly by horse and buggy or horse-drawn stagecoach. Until funds for high- 
ways became available under the 3-year program for the 1954 Federal Aid 
Highway Act, only relatively small amounts were available for highway mod- 
ernization; about 90 percent of the available funds had to be spent on such 
palliatives as resurfacing of roads either badly located for present-day demand 
or without adequate bases, a highly uneconomical process. 

It is urgent that the rate of progress made possible by the authori- 
zation contained in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 be stepped 
up if the National Park Service’s road system is to be able to handle 
the visitor use it is expected to receive. At least $16 million per 
year will be required to insure that sag 

Mr. Chairman, I know that Secretary D’Ewart has been before this 
committee. I see no reason to go into the situation any further than 
[ have already, and I say that ‘particularly with the knowledge that 
my good friend and neighbor, Governor Dempsey, is a member of 
this committee and is as familiar with this problem as I am, and 
probably even more familiar. 

So with that I end my statement. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes. 

Are there any questions on my right ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fatuon. Are there any questions on my left? 

Mr. Donprro. Has the Department of the Interior made any recom- 
mendation or statement in regard to an increase in the amount of 
money for these roads ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. It is my understanding—— 

Mr. Donvero. They have these roads, as I recall it, under them. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. It is my understanding that Secretary 
[Ewart appeared before this committee on February 21 and recom- 
mended that this item to which I have addressed myself be increased 

from $1214 million to $16 million. 
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Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have one question. 

John, I congratulate you on your statement and I think it will be 
given every consideration by the committee. I am getting some let- 
ters relative to housing conditions in some of the Territories. Is the 
money that is collected for viewing these parks put back into the 
general revenue funds and then moneys are appropriated out of there 
of facilities? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. The money does go into the general 
revenue fund and presumably some of it is appropriated for increas- 
ing the facilities in the parks. However, I have been at several of 
the national parks in the last few years and I would say that the facil- 
ities, as they now exist, are very inadequate. I know there is nothing 
this committee can do about it. In fact, my own committee is sup- 
posed to handle it, but they are completely inadequate and if we are 
going to have as many more people go to these parks as we now have 
forecast, we will certainly have to do something about that phase of 
it too. But, of course, it is the case of the hen and theegg. We have 
to have the people there and get the facilities for them to get there 
by automobile before we can go ahead and provide facilities to take 
care of them. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you will have to get facilities to take care of 
them or else they will not come back. 

Mr. Ruopes. That istrue. It works hand inhand. It ismy under- 
standing that mission 66 also contemplates a greatly stepped up pro- 
gram in providing more facilities at national parks. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, John. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any other questions on my left ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Becker ? 

Mr. Becker. I will yield to Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. Thank you, very much, Mr. Becker. I will be as 
brief as possible. I appreciate Mr. Becker letting me come on out 
of order. 

I have come here to testify briefly on the highway bill and specifi- 
fically on the utilities provision of it. I have been before this com- 
mittee before on this subject. I sent a copy of the current bill to the 
mayor of Jacksonville, the city which I have the honor to represent, 
and I believe I could not express myself better than by reading a 
portion from his letter after he had read this bill. 

He says: 

I have examined H. R. 8836, the comprehensive Federal-aid road bill, intro- 
duced by Oongressman Fallon on January 26, 1956, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Section 11 of said bill deals with use of Federal funds 
to reimburse a State for the cost of relocating utility facilities. 

Section 11, as presently drafted, will afford no relief to the city of Jackson- 
ville or any municipality in the State of Florida, because the State of Florida 


does not pay for the cost of relocating these utility facilities, but requires the 
utility owner to pay the entire cost. 
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It is readily apparent that section 11 as drafted, provides for a rank discrimi- 
nation in the use of Federal funds. States which pay the cost of relocating 
utilities would be entitled to reimbursement from Federal funds to the extent 
provided and the utility owner would pay no part of such cost. States which 
do not pay such cost would of course be entitled to no reimbursement from 
Federal funds and the utility owner would bear the entire cost. 

In addition to the above discrimination, there also appears to be a practical 
objection to said section. The expressed purpose of the entire bill is to construct 
and improve these highways at the earliest practicable date. Yet said section 
11 does nothing to alleviate the situation which has caused delay in the con- 
struction of these high ways in the past, namely, the inability of municipalities 
and local utility districts and authorities, which operate on fixed budgets and 
with very limited sources of revenue, to provide the funds required to relocate 
utilities owned by them necessitated by the construction of these highways. 

It seems to me that if the construction of these highways is to be expedited, 
Congress should provide a uniform policy and plan applicable in all States and 
to all utilities. I believe that such purpose could be accomplished if subsection 
(a) of section 11 were amended (and I have underscored the amendatory words) 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Subject to the conditions contained in this section whenever a 
State shall pay or require a utility owner to pay for the cost of relocation of 
utility facilities necessitated by the construction of a project on the Federal-aid 
primary or secondary systems or on the National System, including extensions 
thereof within urban areas, Federal funds may be used to reimburse the State 
for such cost in the same proportion as Federal funds are expended on the 
project, or shall be used to reimburse the utility owner, for such cost of reloca- 
tion.” 

The foregoing suggested amendment would assure equality of treatment to 
utility owners, rectify the existing discrimination between railroad and non 
railroad facilities on these highways, and serve to carry out the purpose of the 
act that these highways should be constructed and improved at the earliest 
practicable date. 

I certainly appreciate your bringing this legislation to our attention, and I 
urge your best and most effective efforts in bringing about amendments that will 
make this act of some benefit to the city of Jacksonville. 


I will say that the specific problem which necessitated this in Jack- 
sonville is that Jacksonville owns these utilities and when they de- 
cided to run these express highways in there they ran them right 
through the city. Moreover, they did not run them to the left or 
the right where they would not have to disturb the city utilities, but 
without getting the consent of the city they ran them right straight 
down the place where they all had to be moved, and it results in a 
loss of about $2 million to the city of Jacksonville. 

They feel as though it is not a municipal purpose and they would 
have been very much happier if they put it in another location. Be- 
cause of that they feel there should be some arrangement in the law 
which allows them to be taken care of since it was not a city purpose 
and they would have been very much happier if they located the 
highways elsewhere. Instead of that they picked out the exact loca- 
tion which required the city to move it at a cost of $2 million. 

That is in essence what I am here to present to you today. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. , 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Dempsty. Who made the selection as to where they should go? 

Mr. Bennerr. The State road board. , z 

Mr. Dempsey. Your State? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. They selected it? 

Mr. Bennett. They said where the expressway was to go. This is 
a multi-million-dollar project, but in my opinion it was not perfectly 
routed. In my opinion it could have been done much better. , 
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Mr. Dempsey. Is it an ABC road, or interstate ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is an Interstate Highway System. It is a fed- 
erally supported system. 

Mr. Dempsey. But your own State picked it out? 

Mr. Bennerr. They were the ones who made the specific decision 
as to where it would go. 

Mr. Biatnix. Without consulting you? 

Mr. Bennerr. They consulted us, but the city was not favorable to 
the decision they rendered for the specific reason I referred to. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you have a hearing down there? 

Mr. Bennett. They had a meeting at which the public was allowed 
to attend and the city voiced its views. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Bennett, if there had been some provision in the law 
to provide for some type of reimbursement for relocation of utilities, 
do you think it is possible that your State road commission might have 
been willing to consider putting these on a route that would not have 
been quite so expensive ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. In my personal opinion, and I think it is well 
founded, if the State had to pay for the expense they would not have 
thought of locating it where they did. 

Mr. Smrru. In other words, one of the effects of a provision in the 
Federal-aid law to allow some type of reimbursement where the States 
so accept it would be actually to bring about a lessened cost for high- 
way construction. 

Mr. Bennetr. It would. 

Mr. Sairu. Is there a tendency right now in the selection of routes 
by the highway departments and people who make the route selection 
to ignore the costs that they do not have to bear? 

Mr. Benner. As far as I can ascertain that is a pretty prevalent 
tendency ; in our area, certainly. 

Mr. Smiru. I gather from the statement of the mayor of Jackson- 
ville, which I believe you read 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. That he is opposed to the present language of section 
11. 

Mr. Bennett. And he suggests alternative language. 

Mr. Smrru. In other words, those people who oppose your mayor’s 
position would presumably favor the present language in section 11? 

Mr. Bennett. I would not know how much in focus this problem has 
become. Most of us who take a position on a subject like to feel if 
everybody else had the same facts they would be inclined to arrive at 
the same conclusion. I rather feel that way about this. In other 
words, if everybody saw the same facts I see they would be inclined 
the same way; but I do not know. 

Mr. Smirn. The point I am making is, certainly the present lan- 
guage in the bill is no sellout to the utilities or municipalities, or give- 
away, or anything like that, is it? 

Mr. Bennerr. I would not think so, but I would not think changing 
the language would be either. 

Mr. Smiru. The point is that the present language is not satisfac- 
tory to the people who are interested in getting reimbursement. 

Mr. Bennett. The present language is not satisfactory to the people, 
or at least some of the people who do not get reimbursement. I can 
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only speak for the city of Jacksonville because I do know that prob- 
lem very acutely. As you probably know, it is about 90 percent of the 
population which I represent here, and they are certainly very violent- 
ly opposed to this type of provision. 

Mr, Smiru. Your city of Jacksonville is one of the important cases 
in point in this whole thing. The information about the situation at 
Jacksonville which was presented here about 4 years ago, I believe, by 
you and the mayor and several others, was my first knowledge of this 
whole problem, and what got me interested in trying to have some type 
of reimbursement provision. Certainly that is an “example of one of 
the acute problems which we should try to solve. 

I want to emphasize for the record to some of my colleagues present, 
that the people who would be reimbursed under the old proposal are a 
lot happier than with the present plan in the bill. 

Mr. Bennett. I am advised the present provision would give abso- 
lutely no relief to the city of Jacksonville in the problem it has. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I did not intend to ask a question, but you brought 
up the question that the utility group are not satisfied with what is 
in the language of this particular bill. Is this statement true? In 
the bill as it is written they will have an opportunity with the consent 
of their State to get reimbursement, but in the existing law they have 
no chance under the law to get it ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Maybe that is a theoretical proposition. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let us leave the theory out of it; isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Bennett. Practically, then, the answer is “No.” You say I 
should not deal in theories. In practice they have no benefit. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then what authority does any highway depart- 
ment representing the Federal Government have for reimbursing 
utilities for relocation now ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. What authority does any State have to reimburse ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Can you name any law where the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads has any authority to use Federal funds to reimburse 
any utility for relocating their equipment ? 

Mr. Benyerr. I am not sufficiently informed to answer your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McGreeor. That was the question I asked you. 

Mr. Bennetr. I understood you to say something different. I un- 
derstood you to say from a practical standpoint whether this would 
be helpful to the people in my area, and I said from a practical stand- 
point it would not be. That is in essence it. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I understand the law correctly, they cannot 
legally use any Federal funds to pay for relocation under the existing 
law, but if this bill becomes accepted and become a public law, then 
with the consent of the local States 

Mr. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. My understanding of the existing law is different 
from my colleague’s here, and we very seldom differ on road legisla- 
tion. My understanding of the existing law is if a State includes in 
the cost of any contract the removal of utilities or relocation and it is 
presented to the Bureau of Public Roads, they will pay that cost. 

Mr. Bennerr. Correct. 
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Mr. McGreeor. If the gentleman will yield, they have been doing 
that, but I think the witness has told us they could not legally do it 
and we are in this legislation giving them by law the right to do the 
things they have been doing for several years without a Taw. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. In the testimony of Mr. Curtiss recently he said 
if the State legislature gave to the State highway department the 
authority, they would recognize that and they would participate in 
the cost of removal. He testified also in answer to a question of Mr. 
Scudder if there was any State getting 100-percent reimbursement, 
and he said, “Yes,” that Michigan was; is that right? So I assumed 
it was legal. 

Mr. McGreeor. Of course, I agree with you we do not do anything 
illegal, but I think our counsel should ask that direct question of the 

sureau of Public Roads to clarify it, because it was my understanding 
they had no authority under the Federal law to reimburse. Although, 
I agree with the gentleman from New Mexico and the gentleman from 
Maryland that where a highway director or commissioner of public 
roads of a State had incorporated in the cost of a project the cost of 
moving the utilities, no exception was taken to it, but they did raise 
the question that they had no law to back it up if somebody brought 
suit. 

Mr. Davis. That would mean we should put permissive language in 
our bill. Is that the way you understand it ? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is my understanding. 


Mr. Davis. It would be necessary for us to write permissive lan- 
guage to permit the State to do it if they included that cost, and to 
permit the Federal Government to share in that cost. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Donpero. If the gentlem: an will y ield. I will call your attention 
to line 21 on page 20 of section 11 of H. R. 8836, which does say: 


Federal funds may be used to reimburse the State for such cost * * * 


It is permissive now. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is in the bill. 

Mr. Donpero. It is in the bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. But this bill is not a law. 

Mr. Donpero. But that is the objection made by our colleague from 
F lorida—that this language is not satisfactory to the people in his 
particular district. 

Mr. Bennetr. Maybe I can give the reason for it. Maybe I do not 
know all of the laws like I should, coming before your committee, but 
I believe the reason basically is there is a premium or benefit to the 
State to deny to the city of Jacksonville this benefit. You are putting 
the city of Jacksonville—I do not mean that anybody wants to do 
this, but the result will be if you allow it to be permissive you are put- 
ting the city of Jacksonville in the position of saying, “Well, if you 

can persuade your State to do this at the State’s expense then you can 
get this benefit.” Jacksonville would love to be able to do it, but they 
do not have the authority or the power or the persuasion to get the 
State to be so cooperative. Otherwise they would not have located 
the highway where they did. 
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Mr. Fauton. Of course, the gentleman knows the Bureau of Public 
Roads does not do any business with any utilities, or communities, or 
cities, but only does business with the State highway commissions. 

Mr. Bennett. That I do know. 

Mr. Fation. And if they pay the State highway commission for 
work done it is because of a contract under the State law, and they 
pay them under their own State law. In other words, they do not 
force them to do anything. 

Mr. Bennerr. The suggested language, which was suggested by 
the mayor of my city, was not only on the occasion involved in this 
statute now, but in place es where the language added was, “or require 
a utility owner to pay.” It is set out in this testimony in the letter 
from Mayor Burns. That j is the only part or the only words he added. 
It says: 

Subject to the conditions contained in this section, whenever a State shall 
pay or require a utility owner to pay— 

Mr. McGreecor. If I might carry on a moment, I will refer you to 
page 20, section 11 of this particular bill, where I quote on line 17— 
whenever a State shall pay for the cost of relocation of utility facilities neces- 
sitated by the construction of a project on the Federal-aid primary or secondary 
systems or on the National System, including extensions thereof within urban 
areas, Federal funds may be used to reimburse the State for such cost in the 
same proportion as Federal funds are expended on the project. 

I contend if the existing law now does allow them to do that, we 
would not have that in this bill. But I contend there is no law that 
permits them to do that now and that is why they asked us to make 
legal or permissive something that they do now. 

“Mr. Bennett. I am not saying it should not be in the law, but all 
I am saying is, the city of Jac ksonville will not be — by that 
law, and they are asking for the inclusion of the words “ r require 
the utility owner to pay. ® So that they will not be in a naling where 
the State will have a financial premium for denying the city of 
Jacksonville these benefits which they think they ought to get. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. First I want to ask Mr. McGregor a question. You 
say that is the reason why they are asking this. Who is asking this? 

Mr. McGrecor. Whoever has written this bill. I think it has been 

artially O. K.’d, at least by inference, from the Bureau of Public 

toads. They have not objected to it that I have heard of. 

Mr. Gentry. But you made the statement, and that is all I am 
asking about. Who is asking to have it ? 

Mr. Scuerer. I am, for one. 

Mr. Fatton. I spoke to the Bureau and asked them if they had 
any objection to the language and they said, “No. That is exactly 
what we do now.” 

Mr. Scuerer. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. He yielded to me. You said the members asked you 
to do it and that is the reason why it is in this bill ? 

Mr. Fauwon. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Is it my turn to question the witness? I think Mr. 
Steed and Mr. Kluczynski are first and that it is not my turn. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dondero. 
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Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Bennett, does the committee understand that the 
facilities about which you are speaking are strictly and definitely 
owned by the city of Jacksonville 

Mr. Bennerr. One hundred percent, and they have been for many 
years. 

Mr. Donpero. They would be water, sewer, gasline, oil line, power- 
line, light line? 

Mr. Benner. Well, not all of those are owned by our city. 

Mr. Donprro. But sewer and water would, and perhaps gas could be? 

Mr. Bennerr. It could be. Gas does not happen to be. Electric 
and water are. Electric was the big cost. Water is not very expensive. 

Mr. Donvrro. So the question before this committee is not whether 
simply private investments should be reimbursed, but here is a public 
municipality which is involved. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am trying to to present that question of a public 
municipality. I am not trying to say anything further than that 
because I can say what my own personal view is—that they ought to 
be taken care of too; but I am only narrowing my testimony to the 
question of municipalities, because that is my specific point. I am 
trying to be a representative. 

“Mr. Donpero. I think you are a good one. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. I wish I were as good as you. 

Mr. Scupper. I am afraid what you are requesting will cause the 
Federal Government to infringe on States rights. The State of 
Florida did not play fairly with your city in not assisting in the cost 
of the removal of those utilities. Had they agreed to go along on the 
policy of the Federal Government, they could have assumed half of 
the responsibility of the removal and the city the other half, and that 
would have been a fair compromise. 

Mr. Bennerr. Whether you want to call it States rights or not, my 
position is as stated. 

Mr. Scupper. We would be legislating and trying to force the State 
of Florida to do something they do not care to do. 

Mr. Bennerr. You are putting a financial premium on asking 
the State of do something the municipality does not like to do. You 
are handing the State $2 million which ought to be handed to the city 
of Jacksonville. 

Mr. Scupper. No; you would not hand it to them unless they re- 
moved en are. 

Mr. Bennerr. You said the State can decide whether it wants to 
give ie 2 million to the ¢ ity of Jacksonville or not. 

Mr. Scupper. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bennert. That is the result of the bill. 

Mr. Scupper. According to the law they would have to include that 
$2 million as part of the construction cost of the highway. 

Mr. Bennerr. If the State wanted to give it up. 

Mr. Scupper. The State should do that. 

Mr. Bennetrr. Maybe they should, but we cannot persuade them to 
do it. 

Mr. Scupper. They got half reimbursement from the Federal 
Government. 


Mr. Bennett. No; they got no reimbursement for the removal of 
these utilities. 
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Mr. Scupper. They could have if they applied for it. 

Mr. Bennerr. They could have, but they did not, and they have 
put a financial premium on not doing so, and that has been conclusive 
in this particular matter. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Bennett, I missed the first part of your testi- 
mony, but do you not feel that if the State.were required to pay some 
portion of the utility relocation costs that they would be more careful 
in the relocation of those facilities when they go through a city like 
yours ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I think they would. The provision which I have 
suggested does not go so far as actually to require them to pay the 
local utilities, but merely s says if they require the local utilities to 
pay for it, then the Federal funds can be used to reimburse them. 
It isa little bit of what I gathered from your exact language. 

Mr. Scuerer. What I mean was this: If your State highw ay depart- 
ment decides to build an expressway through the city of Jackson- 
ville, they could put the highway, let us say, in two different locations. 
One location would save a lot of money insofar as utility relocation 
cost is concerned. If the State has to pay or contribute to those relo- 
cation costs would it not take the alternate route ? 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Scuerer. With regard to State highway departments in those 
States where they have no ) obligation to pay for utility relocation costs, 
have they not sort of taken arbitrary routes for these expressways, 
irrespective of the cost? 

Mr. Bennett. It is my understanding it has been a pretty preva- 
lent. practice, and I think this suggestion would eliminate a lot of 
wasted tax dollars. 

Mr. Scuerer. Let me ask you this question generally: Is there any- 
body on the committee now who feels the provision in the current bill 
does nothing else but codify the existing practice ? 

Mr. Fauxon. I do not know about the practice, but that is the view 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that the view of our counsel, that we do no more 
in the present bill than codify an existing practice which there is no 
authority in the law for doing, as pointed out ? 

Mr. Tierney. That is my understanding, after consulting the 
Bureau of Public Roads: That at most it is a regulation at the present 
time. 

Mr. Scuerer. And instead of making it a regulation this would 
make it a law? 

Mr. Trerney. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. It does no more and no less than what we are pres- 
ently doing with relation to removal of utilities for relocation costs? 

Mr. Tierney. That is correct. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I am glad to have my colleague clear that m: vitor up. 
Anticipating an inquiry by my colleague from Texas, Mr. Gentry, 

was going to observe I have cert tainly nothing to do with the lan- 
guage in this bill, but I would like to state that as a member of th« 
committee and representing a city owning all of its utilities with the 
distribution as far as gas, electricity, and water is concerned, that I 
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am glad to see this permissive language in the bill. That is all. But 
it is purely permissive. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnik. Mr. Bennett, after this $2 million cost was placed on 
your municipality at Jacksonville to pay for the relocation costs, was 
there any increase in utility rates?’ How did they make it up to ‘take 
care of that cost? Wasthere a bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Bennett. It is my understanding it is to be made, if it has not 
already been made, by additional cost of public utilities ; but, of 
course, since public utilities in Jacksonville, as far as I know—all of 
them are electric lights except for a small Delco system here and 
there—they ar all a part of the city, that means, as a matter of fact, 
taxes on everybody. 

Mr. Buatnrx. So over a period of years that $2 million cost is im- 
pores upon you by your own State w ithout having any determination 

y you, to be paid by the residents of Jacksonville in addition to the 
other taxes they pay in connection with the use of roads and highways 
anyway. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnix. It is additional and above that ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is a tax above those which they pay, and which 
they have to meet. They can meet it either way legally by a real- 
estate tax or a utility tax. Ultimately it is supposed to be a utility tax, 
but right now it is being borne by a real-estate tax. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Biatyrx. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. I would like to make this statement so that I do not go 
along in silence with some of the other things that have been said 
by the gentleman from Florida. If this does just codify the existing 
practice, as my colleague said, I do not believe we need it in the bill at 
all. That does not solve your problem. 

Then, secondly, Mr. Bennett, it seems to me if a city in any locality 
of our country is having a debate with a State on a matter that should 
be ironed out by the State and the city rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment being used through a Feder: al law to force down the throat of 
the State something for the city’s benefit. It seems to me we are 
tangling with a very vital principle. 

T have ev ery respect for your feelings in the matter, but I for one 
would want to take the firm stand that I would not want to be a part 
of any Federal law that forces a State to do something, because some 
city in that State demands it. 

Mr. Bennett. Of course, you are putting a $2 million premium on 
the State doing something that is contrary to the local municipality’s 
wishes. So, therefore, you have intervened already. You cannot just 
say, ‘I am not going to have anything to do with it,” because you are 
already saying, “Here is $2 million you can have or you can give to 
the city.” So you have already intervened. 

Mr. Arcer. If I can go into it further I would say since the munici- 
pal utilities are not paying any money into the Treasury in taxes as are 
private utilities, it might be very well to get the benefit for the high- 
ways that they go ahead and pay their share. But I think the loca- 
tion of the highway is something that must be ironed out between the 
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city and the State, and not have Uncle Sam step in and take part 
in it. 

If we are going to give up the State entities like we do many times 
in Washington, then it would be appropriate to put this matter before 
the committee, but I think it ought to be worked out in your State. 

Mr. Bennett. I can see your point, but the only thing I can say is 
the Federal Government has already intervened by putting a $2 mil- 
lion premium on the proposition now. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Bennett, in whose possession is the ownership of 
the street that the highway is going through? Is it the city or is ita 
State-owned highway as far as the city is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. This would be a conjecture, but I think fairly ac- 
curate. It isa city-owned street. But that is a guess. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not see how the State highway department can 
go through the city at a point other than where the city desires. 

Mr. Bennett. Certainly within the city limits. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am quite surprised that the State takes that atti- 
tude, because I do not think it is entitled to do it, unless it pays for 
everything it does. 

Mr. Bennett. I do not think they would unless you were putting 
a couple of million dollars in their pocket to do it, and that is the 
reason why they are doing it. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me see first which one of your utilities does your 
city own? How about the electric power lines? Do they own them? 

Mr. Bennetr. They do. 

Mr. Gentry. And the water ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. What about gas? 

Mr. Bennett. There is a project, I understand, to acquire that, but 
at the present time the gas is privately owned. 

Mr. Gentry. And telephones? 

Mr. Bennett. No; they are privately owned. 

Mr. Gentry. Let us just figure the different character of these. 
Mayor West, who testified before this committee just recently, said in 
testifying that he did not think the private utilities were entitled to 
be reimbursed. And he was testifying for the mayors of America 
all of them—as vice president of the Munei ipal Association of America. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? He was not testifying for them. 
He was testifying for himself individually in respect to this partic- 
ular problem. I was present at the time. 

Mr. Gentry. But he testified about this problem. 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And he came here as a representative of the mayors 
of America. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. He said he did not feel that they should be reimbursed 
but he felt the municipalities should be reimbursed who own utilities. 
Have you ever given any thought to that problem, Mr. Bennett ‘ 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. It was inquired into previously in this 
hearing and I said I felt the private utilities should get it, too. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. We will say that they own all of the utili- 
ties. How big is Jacksonville? 
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Mr. Bennett. About 250,000, 

Mr. Gentry. Now we have another city which does not own its 
utilities, but Jacksonville does, we will say. The contention is that 
the city with private utilities should not be reimbursed, but your city 
of Jacksonville should be. That is the position you take; j is that it? 

Mr. Bennerr. No; it isnot. I said twice in this hearing this morn- 
ing that I believe private utilities should have the benefit of this law. 

Mr. Gentry. Then you disagree with Mayor West ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I was not here when he testified, but I am sure you 
accurately stated what he said and, therefore, I disagree with him. 

Mr. Gentry. You do contend public utilities should be reimbursed. 
Now the people who pay in the city that does not own those utilities, 
when they pay their light bill they pay a certain amount which the 
light company must pay to the Federal Gov ernment, because the light 
company must pay 52 percent of all its earnings to ‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to support a war, and to pay for a war department, to build 
roads, and to carry on all of the expenses of the Government. You 
understand that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Every one of them. The gas user has to do the same 
thing. All of the utilities have to do it, in the city that does not own 
them. You understand that. 

Mr. Bennett. I understand that. 

Mr. Gentry. Allright. In addition to paying the Federal Govern- 
ment, every piece of property that they own is rendered to the State 
for State taxes. The utility pays that. Likewise, every foot of prop- 
erty that they own is rendered to the county for taxes, and all of the 
rest of these are reflected in that light bill, and they pay that. The 

same thing applies to the city in regard to the private utilities. Every 
bill paid by every utility consumer must bear a tax paid to the city, 
to the road district and to the water district and to the school district. 
All of those taxes are paid. That is our system. It comes under the 
Federal Government and a law has been passed. That is the 52 
percent law. Every one of them pays it. 

Mr. Smrrn. Less the expenses that they use in lobbying before they 
pay their taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. 

Now in a city of 250,000, Mr. Bennett, that is going to amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in taxes for all of the utilities. 
In the city you are talking about that owns its utilities, those people 
do not pay 1 dime to the Federal Government, to the State, to the 
county, to the road districts, to the water improvement districts, or 
to anybody else. 

Mr. Bennerr. May I make an observation ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Benner. My observation on that is, in my opinion taxes should 
have some reasonable bearing on the basic ideas of property, and so 
forth, that you want to tax ‘them on. To fail to make this adjust- 
ment in the Jaw along the lines which I have suggested, on the theory 
that municipally ow ned cor porations are differently taxed than pri- 

vately owned corporations, to me would be like making taxes on the 
basis of a highly capricious and irresponsible method of taxation. If 
you want to tax publicly owned utilities then we should tax them. 
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And I am not sure they should not bear some burden of taxes. I have 
never been one who was very strong for eliminating them from taxes. 
That was done a long time before I came to C ongress, and a long time 
before I went to the State legislature of my State. I am not sure I 
would want to have them free of taxes. But to say that is an excuse 
for failing to take care of this situation which we have in this law or 
this suggested law which, as it now stands, in my opinion puts a 
premium, that is, a financial premium, on the State for turning down 
a logical arrangement with the local utility for the location of the 
highway, seems to me to be unjust. 

To say that that is justified because of the fact that municipal utili- 
ties are differently handled from the standpoint of taxes than our pri- 

vately owned utilities is to make an emotional plea which in my opin- 
ion is not based upon the realities. It seems to me to be a capricious 
thing in nature as far as taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Gentry. You say it does not seem to be a reality. You know 
that over 90 percent of the utilities in this country are private utilities. 
That is a certain reality. I am asking you about realities. 

Mr. Bennett. I think it is unreal to say 

Mr. Gentry. And those people pay their taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support it. Those people and those utilities you own 
do not pay 1 cent to the Federal Government, or any other agency of 
Government. 

Mr. Bennett. That has nothing to do with this bill. My point is, 
this is a thing which has nothing to do with the essence of this bill. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this: Your ¢ ity with those utilities it 
owns saves hundreds of thousands of dollars a year that other cities 
are paying. 

Mr. Bennett. It is doing it because of other laws having nothing 
to do with this. If there is something wrong with those other laws, 
let us adjust them, and you might find in me a friend for taxing those 
municipal utilities. Maybe it 1s a better way to do it. Iam not sure. 
I am open to conviction. 

Mr. GENTRY. Did you vote for the bill for all of the utilities of this 
country to pay 52 percent? 

Mr. Bennett. I think my record is the same as yours is. 

Mr. Genrry. But you voted for it ; did you not 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean, did I vote for it ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. LamsureI did. I never failed to vote for a tax bill 
yet. 

Mr. Gentry. Now talking about the permissive language in this 
bill 

Mr. Bennetr. That does not mean I would not wish to make sore 
distinction on heavier taxes on municipalities. That has nothing to 
do with the question. 

Mr. Gentry. Congressman Bennett, you speak of permissive lan- 
guage in this bill. ‘Under the permissive language of this bill, of 
course, just as it is written this time, the Feder al Government pays 90 
percent of the cost of utility relocation on interstate roads. You 
understand that, do you not ? 

Mr. Bennett. I understand that. 
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Mr. Genrry. You also understand that we voted on a bill over in the 
House just last year on which the Federal Government did not pay but 
50 percent of the relocation, and that was defeated almost 2 to 1. You 
remember that ? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not remember that vote being on that issue. 

Mr. Gentry. That was the issue under that bill. : 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean as to the question of relocation ? 

Mr. Gentry. The Federal Government could not pay but 50 percent 
of the relocation. 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean Congress voted on this issue I am pre- 
senting now ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, and we had a knock-down and drag-out fight. 

Mr. Bennerr. And this was the issue that killed the bill ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. I thought the issue that defeated the bill was the 
question of taxes on recaps and things like that. 

Mr. Gentry. No, we beat this provision in the bill a long time before 
that. 

Mr. Bennerr. I thought you said it killed the bill. 

Mr. Genrry. I did not say it killed the bill; I said we killed this 
provision. 

Mr. Bennerr. Oh, I misunderstood. 

Mr. Gentry. And it provided for only 50 percent reimbursement, 
whereas you provide for 90 portent reimbursement. Who is your 
State highway engineer in Florida? 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean the present director of State highways in 
Florida ? 

Mr. Gentry. No. When the street was built. 

Mr. Bennerr. Of course, it has been some number of years ago and 
I donot remember. The present one is Ralph Davis, but the man who 
was there then I do not remember his name. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not remember who he was ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know that the average age of service for the 
chief administrative officers of all the highways in the United States 
today is approximately 30 years ? 

Mr. Bennerr. What bearing has that on this? 

Mr. Gentry. What bearing hasthat? You say you were mistreated 
by this State re department. 

Mr. Bren NETT. I do not want to be misquoted. If you want to say 

“mistreated,” all right: but I did not say “mistreated.” 

Mr. Gentry. You did not agree w ith what they did? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And you want the Federal Government to correct it? 

Mr. Bennerr. I want the Federal Government, if possible, to enact 
as this law the provision which I have suggested here today. 

Mr. Genrry. All right. Did you know that the States have com- 
plete police power w ith respect to all rights-of-way on all thorough- 
fares unless it is on a Federal installation? That is given to them by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Bennerr. My point is, you are giving a premium to the State 
to deny this right to the city. 

Mr. Gentry. Who is giving a premium ? 
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Mr. Bennett. This law was. 

Mr. Gentry. This law? 

Mr. Bennert. To my way of looking at it. 

Mr. Gentry. Tell us how. 

Mr. Bennett. Because if you enact this law this way—— 

Mr. Fauxon. If you will pause for a minute, the President just 
issued a statement that he is going to run again for reelection. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Gentry. Can you answer that last question for me? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not remember the question. Will you read the 
question, please ? 

(Whereupon the last few questions and answers were read by the 
reporter. ) 

Mr. Bennett. How isthe premium given? As I understand it, the 
law as it is now, or as it would be after the passage of this law as it is 
now suggested to be passed, under that law any particular State would 
be able to pocket more money if they did not make this distribution. 

Mr. Cuark. Mr. Chairman, we have another witness. 

Mr. Fation. Are you through ? 

Mr. Gentry. No; I was not through. 

Mr. Bennett. Could I yield to Mr. Becker and then I will come back, 
if the committee wants me back? I am taking up a lot of your time 
and I am not particularly well informed on this. I am informed on 
what I testified on, but a great many things you know a lot more about 
than I do. 

Mr. Fation. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know, Mr. Bennett, that none of the States, 
Florida included, want the Federal Government and this Congress this 
session to say one word about this question—and they have so indicated 
and have so sworn right here? All of them. Their Representatives, 
including the Bureau of Public Roads and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Bennett. I have been in a minority before. I realize, of course, 
that in this particular instance the majority is as you have stated. I 
have already stated they have a financial reason for taking that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Gentry. They havea financial reason? The Bureau of Public 
Roads has been dealing with the roads for forty-odd years and it has 
a financial reason ? 

Mr. Bennett. I thought you were referring primarily to the States. 
As to the Bureau of Public Roads, I do not know why they take the 
position they take. 

Mr. Gentry. It is a Federal agency and they have sworn here that 
this is a matter on which this Congress should not legislate. 

Mr. Scuerer. Where did they say that? 

Mr. Gentry. Just last week or the week before. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry, will you yield ? 

My State gave you an answer, and you heard what the highway de- 
partment ss aid: That it should be the State’s prerogative to say. The 
Bureau head did not say he did not want any legislation. He said hat 
the State should determine it was all right. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, the record speaks for itself. They were asked to 
tell their views and, of course, they are all in the record. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am quoting the Bureau. 
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Mr. Scuerer. The highway directors of the States say what you say, 
but the public utility commissioners of the States that fix rates take 
the opposite view. 

Mr. Gentry. Certainly. They are with the utilities and they want 
rates as low as they can get them. They want the motorist to pay 
the bill. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am talking about the public utility commissioners 
who fix rates in the State. They speak for the State as well as the high- 
way people. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Bennett: The util- 
ities your city owns were put there and you had laws in Florida on this 
subject at the time, did you not ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Under those laws it is their responsibility legally to 
relocate those facilities any time if it is asked for by the State in order 
to permit the highway to be relocated. That is ‘the law, is it not? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is my impression of the law. 

I want to say, gentlemen, I have trespassed much more on your time 
than I wanted to. I am an authority on what I testified to in my one 
and one-half pages of testimony. IT am not as well versed as any 
member of this committee is on this general subject. 

Mr. Dempsey. You did not agree when the city owned the streets 
to have the Federal Government pay for moving the facilities? 

Mr. Bennett. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is my understanding too. 

Mr. Genrry. That is a bad understanding because the States have 
the right with respect to all thoroughfares, and the city does not, 
and the Federal Government does not. The States have the power 
from the Constitution of the United States. That has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States and by the Supreme Court 
of pr actically every State in this Union. There is not one dissent- 
ing opinion to that. It is something a lot of people do not under- 
stand, but that is the law. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is no State, as far as I know, that can come 
into a city and require it to move facilities without paying the bill 
for it. 

Mr. Faron. Let the Chair make an observation. We have Mr. 
Becker, who has been patiently waiting since 10 o’clock. In fact, 
he was the first man here this morning. He has yielded to the other 
Members of Congress here. I would ‘suggest that discussion among 
the members be saved for an executive session. 

Mr. Bennett. I appreciate very much your letting me be here today. 
I apologize, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Fation. Without objection, the full statement of Mr. Bennett 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The full statement of Mr. Bennett is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BENNETT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
today to testify regarding subsection (a), section 11 of H. R. 8836. I have 
long been interested in adequate Federal legislation to reimburse municipally 
owned utilities for their relocation expenses necessitated by Federal highway 
construction. 

The need for such legislation was called to my attention by the problems which 
have developed as a result of the construction of a Federal highway through 
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the center of the city of Jacksonville. In our city, the city owns the electric 
utility. The State road board and the Bureau of Public Roads agreed on a 
location which suited them fine, but I am advised that it did not suit the city 
of Jacksonville at all, because this particular location necessitated relocation 
of utility facilities, at a cost of 1% to 2 million dollars. If they had constructed 
the highway a block to the right | or a block to the left, as the city requested, 
this expenditure could have been avoided or minimized. 

When H. R. 8836 was introduced, I asked Mayor Haydon Burns of Jackson- 
ville to examine section 11 and to advise me whether it is adequate from the 
standpoint of our local situation. He replied that it was not, and suggested 
an amendment which would cure its deficiencies from our standpoint. With 
the subcommittee’s permission, I would like to read Mayor Burns’ letter at this 
point. It is as follows: 

“T have examined H. R. 8836, the comprehensive Federal-aid road bill, intro- 
duced by Congressman Fallon on January 26, 1956, and referred to the Com 
mittee on Public Works. Section 11 of said bill deals with use of Federal funds 
to reimburse a State for the cost of relocating utility facilities. 

“Section 11, as presently drafted, will afford no relief to the city of Jackson- 
ville or any municipality in the State of Florida, because the State of Florida 
does not pay for the cost of relocating these utility facilities, but requires the 
utility owner to pay the entire cost. 

“It is readily apparent that section 11 as drafed, provides for a rank discrimina- 
tion in the use of Federal funds. States which pay the cost of relocating utilities 
would be entitled to reimbursement from Federal funds to the extent provided 
and the utility owner would pay no part of such cost. States which do not 
pay such cost would of course be entitled to no reimbursement from Federal 
funds and the utility owner would bear the entire cost. 

“In addition to the above discrimination, there also appears to be a practical 
objection to said section. The expressed purpose of the entire bill is to construct 
and improve these highways at the earliest practicable date. Yet said section 11 
does nothing to alleviate the situation which has caused delay in the con- 
struction of these highways in the past, namely, the inability of municipalities 
and local utility districts and authorities, which operate on fixed budgets and 
with very limited sources of revenue, to provide the funds required to re- 
locate utilities owned by them necessitated by the construction of these high- 
ways. 

“It seems to me that if the construction of these highways is to be expedited, 
Congress should provide a uniform policy and plan applicable in all States and 
to all utilities. I believe that such purpose could be accomplished if subsection 
(a) of section 11 were amended (and I have underscored the amendatory words) 
to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 11. (a) Subject to the conditions contained in this section, 
whenever a State shall pay or require a utility owner to pay for the 
cost of relocation of utility facilities necessitated by the construction 
of a project on the Federal-aid primary or secondary systems or on 
the National System, including extensions thereof within urban areas, 
Federal funds may be used to reimburse the State for such cost in the 
same proportion as Federal funds are expended on the project, or 
shall be used to reimburse the utility owner, for such cost of relocation, 

“The foregoing suggested amendment would assure equality of 
treatment to” utility owners, rectify the existing discrimination be- 
tween railroad and nonrailroad facilities on these highw: ays, and serve 
to carry out the purpose of the act that these highways should be 
constructed and improved at the earliest practic: able date. 

“I certainly appreciate your bringing this legislation to our atten- 
tion, and I urge your best and most effective efforts in bri inging about 
amendments that will make this act of some benefit to the city of 
Jacksonville.” 

I believe this is an excellent statement of the need for an amendment 
to this bill and hope this subcommittee will approve some amend- 
ment of section 11 of H. R. 8836 along the lines suggested. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to testify 


here today. 


Mr. Fation. Now, Mr. Becker, we will be very happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK J. BECKER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I might say you and the members of 


this committee are endowed with patience. 


I am very happy to wait 


here, but I will say this in opening: In this proposal I intend to make 


how 





intend to debate. 


and I want to say this in all kindness and sincerety—I do not 
I intend to bespeak the merits of what I believe is 


right and just under this amendment which is offered in both these 


bills. 


The question will have to be determined by the recommendation the 
committee will make in their wisdom and fairness. 
Last year I took a position before the committee entirely in favor 
of highways, and the need of them, both from an economic as well 


as national defense standpoint. 


However, 
was passed. 


vear H. R. 8836. 


My statement is 


I supported the bill last year insofar 
as the bond issue was concerned, and I still feel if we had passed the 
bill last year we would have been a year under way alre 
work which is so badly needed. 
in the wisdom of the committee and the House, no bill 
Now the chairman of this subcommittee introduced this 


solution may not be quite so simple. 

Under section 8, on page 14, line 4, we start under that section giv- 
ing credits to States that have built fr eeways and toll highways in ‘the 
Inter state System, or that have been taken in or will be ine luded in the 


Interstate Sy stem. 


this: 


2ady on the 


going to be very brief and extempo- 
raneous, because the problem is a simple one, insofar as I see it. 


The 


Before I go into the details of that, I want to say 
My colleague from New York, John Pillion, at the northwest 


end of the New "y ork State Throughway, introduced similar bills to 


mine which I introduced vesterday. 


I am sorry that the copies are 


not back from the printer yet or else I would have brought them here 


with me. 


I am also certain that in the position I am going to take my chair- 


man, Mr. 


Buckley, 


of New York, will concur in it thoroughly. 


I have a letter, and I am certain Mr. Buckley does, and so do all of 
the members of the New York congressional delegation from the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, Mr. Harriman, who is of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and who sent letters to all of us requesting the reimburse- 
ment of the State of New York for moneys expended on highways 


that are a part or will be a part of the Interstate System. 


The Republican State chairman, Judson Morehouse, has publicly 
stated this position also in support of the Governor and his position 
on reimbursement. 

In the bill H. R. 8836 and in the program we have discussed, we 


continually talk about 40,000 miles in this Interstate System. 


There 


is a proposed expenditure or authorization of $24,800 million. In 


many conferences and consultations I find that there is no such thing 


as 40,000 miles involved; because all the miles that have already been 


constructed by the various States, which will be a part of this Inter- 
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state System, which approximately total—I cannot get the exact 
figures—but they approximately total between five and six thousand 
miles that are already completed or in the course of completion. 
Therefore, all we are talking about is approximately 34,000 or 35,000 
miles. 

Why the figure of 40,000 miles is constantly used is something that 
happened years ago when these maps were drawn, but it has not been 
changed in a realistic way with what is actually used today. I want 
to get that in the record. I am sure most of us here understand it. I 
was rather surprised when I delved into this with the Bureau of pub- 
lic Roads to find that that was the case. 

Therefore, the money provided in this bill I am sure only provides 
for that estimated figure which is the balance of approximately 34,000 
or 35,000 miles, whatever that figure may be. 

Now, under section 8 we are de: aling in the whole section with giving 
percentages as to credits that States will receive for highways already 
constructed. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. McGregor. You used the term 34,000 or 35,000 miles. Did 
you mean hundred miles or thousand miles / 

Mr. Becker. Thousand. The bill called for 40,000 miles, Mr. Me- 
Gregor. I said that which is already constructed and in the course of 
construction according to the specifications of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and meeting all of the standards amounts to five or six thousand 
miles and possibly more. That has already been completed or is in the 
course of completion and under contract. * 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you. 

Mr. Becker. Somewhere along the line in this section something 
was missed because section 8 deals clearly with giving the States credit 
for those roads already constructed and under construction which 
are a part of the interstate system. But in section 8 no provision 
was made for the money or the method of reimbursing the States for 
those credits. I do not give that as just my statement, but Mr. Buckley 
knows it and the legislative counsel knows it and the Bureau of Public 
Roads knows it. E verybody concerned with this now realizes there 
is no provision in here for the payment of that money. 

In the bill I introduced yesterday—and the methods will all have 
to be worked out and determined—we put a provision that on page 
11, line 14, after the words, “fourth Congress” we insert the following: 





, except that each fiscal year there shall be set aside from the funds appropriated 
for that fiscal year an amount equal to one-fourteenth of the total of the credits 
established for all States under section 8 and the amount so set aside shall be 
apportioned among the States in such a manner that each will receive an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount so set aside as any credit for the 
State established under section 8 bears to the total of the credits so established 
for all the States. 

Tam sorry I do not have this before you, but time will not permit it. 

Mr. Scuerer. What does it mean? 

Mr. Becker. It simply means over a period of 14 years each State 
will receive out of the total appropriation its proportionate share of 
what they have already expended for the roads out of State funds, or 
authorities, or bond issues, or whichever way they spent it. Over a 
period of 14 years it will be deducted from the total amount of money 
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in this bill. I might say that not only New York but Oklahoma, 
Virginia 

Mr. Scuerer. And Ohio. 

Mr. Becker. And Ohio. 

Mr. Busn. And Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Becxer. And Pennsylvania, and other States are involved in 
this. The estimated figure of moneys to be reimbursed approximates 
$3 billion. 

New York State has, I believe, the largest individual sum in the 
New York State Thruway, which is a highway running some six- 
hundred-and-some miles from the city of New York to Buffalo and 
down to the border of Pennsylvania and Erie at a cost of $900 million. 
Under the reimbursement feature, New York State is entitled to 
approximately $700 million. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have been trying to get for 2 months just the state- 
ment you have given us here. I obtained in part about 10 days ago a 
statement from the Bureau of Public Roads showing that 2,000 miles 
of toll roads have been completed and 1,000 miles of other interstate 
roads have been completed and on 8,000 miles of additional roads on 
the Interstate System some work had been done, but I could not get 
what States or how much had been done in any other State. But I 
did find out for the first time that there was no consideration in the 
Clay bill, or in the Buckley bill, or in the Fallon bill setting up any 
money at all to reimburse the States who had gone in and built roads 
to comply with the standards on the Interstate System. They have 
no money provided for that at all. They only provide for about 
37,000 miles or less. , 

They have never taken these into consideration or set up any money, 
and I was told in order to do it you would have to set up additional 
money. We have been looking through these hearings here with the 
Bureau of Public Roads representatives, and they sat there and would 
never admit what you said this morning and what I knew in part. 
And I had more trouble getting that statement than I ever had in my 
life on a committee—information to which we are entitled. 

Mr. Steep. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Streep. I have seen several statements attributed both to the 
State highway officials and the Public Roads Administration—speeches 
made at conventions and things of that sort—where they said they 
estimated 15 percent of the Interstate System is already completed 
either as toll roads or free roads, which would be approximately 
6,000 miles. 

Mr. Becker. That is the figure I have today. I would like to go 
on with this and complete it. "That is one method of doing it. I real- 
ize that that would mean to give the $3 billion, or approximately that, 
that is estimated for reimbursement—which I believe is fair to the 

various States—it would mean probably there would have to be a re- 
duction in the total mileage that is incorporated in this bill and fed 
into this system. 

Somewhere along the line there would have to be a reduction of some 
mileage if it is going to be done in 15 years. Therefore, I introduced 
in the second bill under the same section, another subsection (g) 
which reads: 
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In addition to the sums authorized to be appropriated under other sections 
of this Act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated an amount equal to 
the credits established under this section. Such sum shall be used to satisfy 
the credits of the States as so established. 

That would mean increasing the total of $24,800 million to $27,800 
million, or approximately that. Do not hold me down to the exact 
figure because nobody has it. 

Under that system the States would get the money as it came along 
in the form of taxes for appropriation each fiscal year under this 
setup. 

Those are the two provisions of the bill. There is another amend- 
ment I have incorporated in this bill. We support it on the floor of 
the House. The committee did not go into it and I will not debate 
it here but we will on the floor. 

We introduced an amendment to section 14 which has to do with the 
prevailing wage clause of the Davis-Bacon Act. I need not discuss 
that with you. You know what it is. I have heartily supported it 
last year and supported it on the floor and will do so this year and 
I am mentioning it as one of the amendments. 

The amendment referred to is as follows : 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of Commerce shall take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on the initial construction work performed on highway projects in 
the National System authorized under section 7 of this Act shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the immediate 
locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Act 
of August 30, 1935, known as the Davis-Bacon Act (40 U. 8S. C., sec. 276-a). 

I want to say this in respect to this reimbursement. Why are we 
asking for reimbursement and feel we are entitled to it in the State 
of New York and Virginia and California and the other States that 
moved ahead? Simply for this reason: During the past 10, 12, and 
14 years the Federal Government has been working on the Interstate 
System. They have been proposing interregional highways and set 
them up. In the State of New York they set up these routes but 
nothing was accomplished and nothing moved ahead. 

Now these States, including my own, because of economic and other 
reasons, found it necessary to move ahead and build highways. We 
could not wait for the Federal Government. We built this New York 
Thruway and have other roadways underway. Other States have 
built them also. Now we have bonded and taxed our people up to the 
hilt, and taxed them up to the hilt for schools, and for other facilities 
that the people should ieee and which they want. 

Because they have moved ahead and built these highways and because 
under this interregional system New York State was assigned 1,336 
miles of roads, and because we have now built approximately 600 miles 
of it we are to be reduced down to about 600 miles that we have left 
that we can get in the State of New York under this bill. That is 
simply because we moved ahead. 

Mr. Dempsey. In jumping ahead and doing it you did it at a lesser 
cost than you will be able to do it now. 

Mr. Becker. Some of it, yes. But I will admit when the New York 
State Thruway started about 5 or 6 years ago the contracts were 
for less money. As they kept moving along in 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
they kept expanding. As a matter of fact, as a member of the New 
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York State Legislature I voted for that. The estimated cost of build- 
ing the thruway was approximately $500 million when we started 
to build it. The costs have gone up to the point of approximately 
$900 million. So you can see where we would have been if we waited 
to today to build that highway. 

Chairman Bucktey. I can answer that question if the gentleman 
will yield. They estimated at that time it was going to cost a little over 
$800,000 a mile. The final cost was $1,300,000 a mile. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Chairman Bucktey. In some places we had to cut through rock 110 
feet high, it increased the cost tremendously. 

Mr. Becker. Why, the bridge at Nyack, between the time the thing 
was set and the proposals were gone into for building that bridge 
alone the cost increased over $3.5 million. It cost $35 million just for 
that bridge. If we waited we would go on to figures that are out of 
this world, but we went ahead. 

I am getting to the close of my statement because I believe there is 
merit in it. The State of New York—and it is true of every other 
State of the status of New York but I must talk for the State which 
I have the honor to represent and know—pays approximately 18 to 20 
percent of all the Federal taxes. All of the States will benefit by the 
$24 billion who are going to receive that, but the State of New York 
pays into the Federal Government a large part of that money. We 
feel we are entitled to have this part back to reimburse us so that we 
may go on to build other needed highways in the State of New York. 
And we need hundreds and hundreds of miles of highways there. 

We have 15 to 16 million people there. Our population areas have 
changed and we need these highways badly. When you visitors come 
into the State of New York, just like other States we like to have good 
highways for them to ride over. Our economy has changed there. 
Factories and plants and businesses are moving over to where there are 
good highways. We must build them and move ahead. 

We believe—and I am sure rightfully so—in the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and so does the governor of the State of New 
York and bot} political parties, that the State of New York is en- 
titled to reimbursement of this money. We have no division of 
thought on it because it is completely nonpartisan. We are interested 
in the taxpayers of the State of New York receiving some just treat- 
ment by the Federal Government. I believe the same thing applies 
to Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, California, Ohio, and the other States 
that have been forced to move ahead and not wait. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think and I know this committee is familiar with 
the fact that although there are clauses in this particular bill for 
refunds, yet the financing provision of the bill does not include 
refunds. 

Mr. Becker. Right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then your statement would be that if we would 
set up a program of refunds on an escalator clause—and I think it has 
a lot of merit to it—if it were taken on approximately one-fourteenth 
per year you are doing that to cover the period of construction of 
14 or 15 years? 
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Mr. Becker. No, Mr. McGregor. It is done sort of to ease the 
burden. We are taking money back so that if we get one-fourteenth 
at a time we will be able to move along, but not get it all in 1 year. 

Mr. McGrecor. You evidently have some figures from someone 
in authority that it would require approximately $3 billion or $4 
billion. 

Mr. Becker. No. It is approximately $3 billion. It came from 
the Bureau of Public Roads. That is my authority. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think it has a lot of merit. The only thing I am 
wondering about is, in order to expedite the program could we make 
the refunding applicable to a period after 5 years, or when the system 
is 30 or 40 percent completed. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker. I am willing to work out any compromise that this 
committee is willing to work out for us. I think Mr. Buckley will 
agree on that, but we want simple justice and that is all. 

“Mr. Dempsey. Are there any questions? 

Chairman Bucxiey. There has been some discussion as to whether 
or not this would be a defense highway. The highway is about five 
hundred and some miles in length. 

Mr. Becker. 587. 

Chairman Buck ey. I was quite surprised when I found out the 
other day that they have earmarked certain spots on this highway 
that are going to be used for defense purposes. They have taken 
parts, I think 8 running north and 8 running south where, if it is 
necessary to put planes on that highway they can do it. These are 
four-lane highways and they are “ready to put the planes on that 
highway because if we are ever attacked by Russia—if that should 
ever happen—they are coming in through Canada, and that is where 
our defense has got to be in New York State. 

If anything should ha ypen to any part of the fields we have in 
Long Island or New York City we will have that used as a landing 
field. I understand there are i6 spots they have picked om 

Mr. Becker. I am glad Mr, Buckley mentioned that. I did_not 
think of that but Mr. Buckley did. As you drive along this New 
York State Thruway you will find it was engineered scientifically and 
with this defense in mind and, of course, in consultation with the 
proper bureaus. You will find ‘there are areas of that highway that 
are just the same as any airfield, where the fastest and largest planes 

can land and take off on the New York State Thruway. That was 
distinctly in mind when that was built, and it was engineered with 
that distinctly in mind. 

What Mr. Buckley brings out that it was not built alone as an 
economic highway but as what we have been talking about here—a 
matter of national defense—and I think we are entirely in accord 
with the necessity of that. 

Mr. Scuerer. In order to do that you had to get rid of all utility 
poles. 

Mr. Becker. You will find that is well taken care of in those areas. 

Mr. Sreep. I think when the various factors of the cost estimates 
are reevaluated by the several States you are going to find the actual 
cost of this program is going to be reduced by a greater amount of 
dollars than what it would cost to carry out your reimbursement. I 
think in the final analysis we can do the reimbursement and still com- 
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plete the system and not spend any more money than we have been 
talking about. 

Mr. McGreeor. You were just referring to freeways and did not 
incorporate toll roads. Is that right, Mr. Becker ? 

Mr. Brecker. Section 8 mentions freeways and toll roads and I 
include both because our road is a toll road. We could not build it 
otherwise. We are bonded up to our ears now. Our people voted 
down a $750 million bond issue with a 2 cents tax on it. We are 
going to pass a bill here and increase the tax on gasoline and other 
things. So how are we going to build the highways in the State of 
New York if you will not give us reimbursement for that which we 
already built, whether it is a toll road or a freeway ? 

Mr. Sreep. I also remind you that although the bill said the toll 
roads will become a part of the Interstate System at the request of 
the State, in answer to questions I asked of the Public Roads wit- 
nesses, Captain Curtiss said in my State and all of the others that 
have toll roads they are going to include them whether the States 
request it or not. Therefore, when we have a toll road, it is a part 
of the Interstate System as far as they are concerned, whether we 
get reimbursement or not. 

I think that strengthens our case because they flatly told us where 
a toll road exists it is going to be part of the Interstate System and 
they are not going to let us have any money to build a free road along 
that part of the Interstate System. So it strengthens our case for 
reimbursement. 

Mr. Becker. It has been testified to here by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is a very good friend of mind, and by others, that they 
oppose reimbursement this year. It was stated the other day. How- 
ever, last year it was in the administration bill. It was in the ad- 
ministration bill and the Clay report. It had the reimbursement writ- 
ten in. Iam not talking about your bill, Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Scuerer. In both the Dondero bill and the Buckley bill. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. And everybody was in favor of it. Now if Iam 
out of step with the people who are testifying this year at least I am in 
step with what they were proposing last year. I cannot say why they 
changed their position but I want to say this in all kindness to everyone 
concerned. I think this is a decision of the Congress and not anyone 
else. 

I am not saying “dictate” but the questions were asked and state- 
ments were made when the witnesses were here, that they now oppose 
the reimbursement feature Mr. Buckley and I were talking about. 

Mr. Scuerer. And they gave no satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. I do not know whether you were here, 
Mr. McGregor, when they were before the committee. I say they are 
entitled to their position but I do think the Members of Congress, who 
represent the various States, have it within their hands and. power to 
see the justice of this and the merit of it and include it in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think you are absolutely correct. But while you 
are talking about the administration bill, when the President sent it 
up here he told us very specifically it was a guide which we might use 
as a basis for highway legislation and the administration did not spe- 
cifically recommend every section of the bill. 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. McGregor, I do not know about that. All I know 
is the bill Mr. Dondero and Mr. Buckley introduced. Whatever was 
said about it, I know the reimbursement feature was in the bill, and 
it must have been put in there for a purpose. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have just received a message. The House sent over 
the word that all Members should be in their seats at 12: 15. 

Mr. Davis. I think, Mr. Becker, you sold me a new bill of goods this 
morning. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by our colleague, 
Mr. Thompson 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Gentry, might I interrupt to say that I did want 
to express my thanks to the committee and I hope in your delibera- 
tions in executive session you will give credence to this amendment and 
incorporate it in the bill before the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gentry. Our colleague, Mr. Thompson from Louisiana, asked 
that I insert this statement which he has submitted for the record. 

Mr. Dempsey. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Thompson 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Thompson is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman, in presenting this statement before the Subcommittee on Roads, 
I should like to emphasize that I know of the sincere efforts of every member of 
the subcommittee, and, for that matter, of the full Committee on Public Works, 
in the development of proper and sound legislation for the improvement of our 
highway system. I feel it incumbent as a Representative of my district and one 
who has had some experience in planning highways to state my opinions on how 
such legislation could be made more adequate and more acceptable to the people 
of the entire Nation. If my views in some phases of this highway legislation 
do not coincide with the thinking of others, I assure you that, where these views 
do differ, they differ because of considered opinions and are not merely arbitrary 
statements. It is my privilege and honor to serve with the Committee on Public 
Works and my sincere hope that out of these hearings will come a highway bill 
that will fulfill the urgent requirements that now exist. 

I can think of no subject more important to the people of our country than 
the problem of adequate highways. It has been said that the most important 
road in the world is the one which goes past your own door. What was meant 
is that the particular highway or street which serves us most frequently is the 
one which concerns us most. 

In a broader sense, highways and streets are of vital concern to our economy, 
to our national defense, and to our everyday comfort and well-being. It is true 
that certain highway systems are relatively more important than others with 
respect to the volume of traffic they handle. Likewise, some urban streets are 
more important than others. But it goes without question that all roads and 
streets are an essential ingredient of our great transportation system. 

In October 1954, the highway committee of the legislative council of my State, 
Louisiana, published a summary report of a study it had made of the street and 
highway systems within our State. The committee concluded that Louisiana 
had “a highway problem 47,000 miles long.” That happens to be the total mileage 
within the State of Louisiana. However, Louisiana is not alone in this respect. 
The highway problem is duplicated in varying degrees in every other State in the 
Nation. In fact, it is now being recognized as a problem which cuts right across 
State lines, making it one of national importance. 

Taking note of this aspect, the President established a commission to cooperate 
with highway officials of the various States in a critical analysis of the general 
highway problem, and to coordinate the results. The outcome was a warning 
that large segments of our entire highway and street network were becoming 
dangerously inadequate. The condition of the overall system was found to con- 
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stitute a threat to the economy, to national security, and to the safety of highway 
users. 

The situation regarding the construction of much needed highways is an inter- 
esting, as well as somewhat confusing picture. I certainly agree with those 
who believe that we need a stepped-up program on interstate highways immedi- 
ately for purposes of national defense and movement of normal traffic which 
has reached huge proportions. 

During 1955 numerous proposals were presented to Congress to accelerate the 
existing Federal-aid highway program. Included among them was H. R. 7542, 
which I introduced. I would like to discuss briefly the main features of my 
bill, and also certain features of H. R. 8836, the Fallon bill. 

My criticism of the Fallon bill is that it proposes expenditures which I consider 
larger than the construction industry can absorb, particularly during the early 
days of the program. It calls for expenditures averaging $2 billion a year for 
the first 5 years of the program and the expenditure of approximately $25 billion 
during the course of 13 years. 

The legislation that I propose would provide for the expenditure of $5 billion 
in the first 5 years of the program. I firmly believe that any amount authorized 
in excess of $5 billion for the first 5 years on this system would be wasteful, 
inflationary, and, unless caution and propriety were thrown to the winds, it 
would be impossible to spend it. It is a known fact that shortages of cement, 
steel, and engineering personnel, to say nothing of the necessity of the perform- 
ance of field surveys and the acquiring of needed rights-of-way, would dictate 
that the program begin at a slower pace than H. R. 8836 intends, unless we are 
to receive much less for our highway dollar than would otherwise be possible. 

The program I propose provides for a total of $10 billion to be expended during 
a period of 10 years, as compared with the expenditure of approximately $25 
billion during a period of 13 years under the Fallon bill. It should be noted 
that the amount of $10 billion for the 10-year period under my proposal in H. R. 
7542 is for the purpose of providing a basic and minimum requirement authoriza- 
tion under which ample funds would be provided at the outset of the program 
without the requirement of any additional taxes to be included in the legislation. 
My reasons for this stem partly from my feeling that future Congresses should 
not be bound more than is necessary to institute the program. Under my bill, 
ample funds would be provided at the outset of the program so that industry 
could begin to gear up to the requiremetns and any future Congress could take 
a new look and accelerate the program to any level that could be accommodated, 
with due consideration given to the limitations of availability of materials, per- 
sonnel and, of course, funds. This approach, I feel, would result in the least 
possible shock to our economy and the national pocketbook and, at the same 
time, provide a positive program for highways that would get along just as 
fast as with the $2 billion a year start. 

I see no reason for jumping into an emergency situation created only by hasty 
action and assessing new taxes over and above base taxes which may or may 
not be properly and equitably assessed. My feeling is that after such a moderate 
highway program is instituted by the Congress, such as I have proposed, the 
Committee on Ways and Means could follow a judicious course of evaluating 
excise taxes commonly known as “highway users taxes,” and after proper study, 
reassess or extend and raise or lower certain ones of these to whatever would 
be proper under present-day conditions and thereby end up with a more sound 
base tax equitably distributed. As to the matter of “moral dedication” of these 
taxes, I shall mention more of this later in my statement. 

Now to get back to my thought that there is a danger in too great a spending 
program, It is widely accepted that we need to step up our road and street 
modernization efforts. At the same time, it is prudent that we should temper 
our desires by our ability to perform. I have in mind the fact that the capacity 
for highwaybuilding is not limitless. Nor can roadbuilding and highway con- 
struction expenditures be isolated from the rest of the economy. It would, in 
my opinion, be irresponsible to embark on a highway program of such propor- 
tions that it would feed inflation, resulting in a spiraling of prices and a waste 
of taxpayers’ money. 

Already we are feeling the pinch of various shortages, which would be aggra- 
vated if we were to undertake a highway program of the magnitude suggested 
in some quarters. The shortage of engineers has been widely publicized in 
recent months. Speaking before the World Meeting of the International Road 
Federation in Rome last fall, Gen. J. A. Anderson, commissioner of highways 
for Virginia, called attention to what he described as an acute shortage of 
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professional and subprofessional personnel in the highway and traffic engineer- 
ing field. We are learning a new lesson: technical personnel must be considered 
alongside of the availability of money as joint criteria for large-scale highway- 
construction programs. 

The shortage of engineering and technological personnel is only part of the 
problem, serious as that is. The same situation prevails with respect to essential 
roadbuilding materials. The steel industry, for instance, is operating at capacity 
levels, but is unable to keep abreast of orders. In fact, according to Iron Age, 
a steel-industry journal, the output for the first half of 1956 is already booked. 
The pressure of demand has resulted in some steel-price increases, 

Similarly, shortages of cement have been reported in various parts of the 
country. And reports indicate that already some highway-construction projects 
are being delayed due to lack of cement. Here again pressures are being exerted 
for higher prices. 

It is significant that the roadbuilding industry iself is now exhibiting some 
concern over the material supply situation. Engineering News-Record, in its 
December 8, edition, had this to say: 

“Shortages of materials are having an impact on estimates of future highway 
building. Studies made about a year ago by the American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation for the President’s Highway Committee, headed by General Clay, indi- 
cated that materials, equipment, and manpower would be adequate to take on 
the huge additional load of construction called for. 

“Now the ARBA is taking another look. It is going to assess the new supply 
and demand situation in view of the outlook for all kinds of construction— 
which is for sizable increases year after year as far ahead as anyone can see. 
The road builders feel that they can no longer take it for granted that the mate- 
rials—steel, cement, asphalt, aggregates, and the like—will automatically be 
available in the quantities needed.” 

Now, I think it is obvious that any action which would cause prices to rise 
would mean less construction for the actual dollars spent. And the inflationary 
effect of such a program would not be confined to the roadbuilding field. The 
impact would be felt particularly in such areas as homebuilding, slum-clearance 
projects, school construction, and other construction. In fact, it could well set 
off a chain reaction of rising prices which could upset the entire economy. This 
is why I am advocating a roadbuilding program which will give us the 
improved highways we need, but which will also take into consideration all 
other pertinent factors such as shortages of personnel, and materials and the 
effect on the general economy. 

Earlier in my remarks, I mentioned a group of major interstate highways 
which I referred to as the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
During the past session of Congress extensive hearings were held on the 
highway problem and it was repeatedly stated that accelerated improvements 
to roads in this system were particularly desirable and necessary. It was 
emphasized by the Nation’s top highway authorities that these highways con- 
stituted the key to much of the interstate flow of commerce, to the personal 
safety of highway users, and to national defense. Included in the subject of 
defense was the problem of evacuation of cities. It is clearly evident that special 
consideration should be given these important roads. 

I insisted last year when the highway legislation was being considered that 
any legislation dealing with interstate highways should include the word 
“defense,” and I might add that the importance of a tremendously improved 
interstate highway system to the general good is pointed wp in Mr. Fallon’s bill 
under section 7 (a), where he acknowledges my appeal for a change in the name 
of the system to include the word “defense,” as follows: 

“Because of the primary importance to the national defense, the name of said 
system is hereby changed to ‘National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways.’ ”’ 

My position is that if such highways are of primary importance to the national 
defense for purposes of evacuation of cities and movement of defense vehicles 
and personnel in case of emergency, then the development of these highways is 
for the common good. All leading economists also state that the completion of 
such a highway system would redound to the benefit of our entire economy and 
not to the users of highways only. Following this line of reasoning, then why 
would it not be proper for some of the general revenues of the Treasury to be 
used for the construction of these highways? The highway users of America 
should wake up to the fact that over $2% billion a year are now being collected 
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from them in one form or another and if all of this went to the purposes of 
highway construction, there would be no question of additional taxes—tlere 
would be no need for additional taxes. 

Wouldn’t we be in a fine state of continued tumult, and what an impossible 
situation it would be, if every time a levee were built, only those people who 
were directly protected would be assessed for its cost? Or if every time a 
seaway were built, only those users would be assessed for its payments? We 
all know that these things are for the common good and, therefore, we have over 
the years determined that with proper allocation of taxes, a wise Government 
would distribute these revenues adequately and properly for the common good. 

It concerns me that over the years I have heard preached by economists 
and by officials of the Council of State Governments that the dedication of 
particular revenues to specific purposes is bad policy and while assessment of 
taxes should be properly allocated, all taxes should go into the general fund 
of the Treasury and from there be allocated by appropriation in the regular 
processes of the Congress. During the great emergency, of course, we deviated 
from these principles as a matter of necessity. As a matter of fact, it is uncon- 
stitutional for the Congress even now to dedicate tax moneys for specific purposes 
and there would be only a moral obligation for future Congresses to appropriate 
amounts determined by the present Congress. 

A system of interstate highways, of course, is important and in the case of 
funds for interstate highways, I agree that the participation should be 90 per- 
cent Federal and 10 percent State, but I do not wish to imply that the remain- 
ing road and street systems are unimportant. Far from it. For many years 
the Federal Government has followed the policy of granting funds on a matching 
basis to State and local governments for the purpose of improving selected 
primary and secondary roads and urban streets. This is the Federal-aid high- 
way program. Through the years there has been established a pattern of Fed- 
eral-State relationships through the administration of these highway grants 
which has been cited as commendable in many respects. The continuing pro- 
gram has resulted in a valuable service to the States and their subdivisions, not 
only through the granting of funds, but also through highway research, provi- 
sion for technical leadership and advice, stimulation of development of competent 
State highway departments, and promotion of desirable standards of highway 
improvement. 

In connection with the development of adequate highways, the necessity of 
adequate alternate routes, bridges, and tunnels should not be overlooked. I 
would think it entirely proper and necessary that whatever legislation is passed 
should include provision for assistance to States by either Federal grants to 
offset the percentage of construction costs or guaranties of outstanding indebted- 
ness created for the purpose of the construction of toll roads which would make 
these more possible of construction by lessening of the required interest rates on 
bonds. 

I am fully aware of the importance both of these other road and street 
systems and of the existing Federal-aid highway program. Therefore, my 
proposal continues this program in general without any major alteration to 
the allocation or administration methods. 

I proposed that the Federal funds be paid from the general revenues of 
the Treasury and not from special bonds or additional taxes. I feel that such 
a position is warranted since the various Federal taxes now collected from 
highway users amount to $2.5 billion. 

In brief summary, the proposal I recommend is one which I consider both 
practical and constructive. It is aimed at providing a progressive highway 
program which will be within the ability of the States to carry out, without 
unduly disturbing the general economy, and setting in motion inflationary forces 
that could have far-reaching adverse effects. It will also reflect what I think 
to be a most reasonable approach in not making available far more money than 
can be spent with propriety, at least during the first 5 years of the program, 
and, at the same time, it will avoid adding to the existing tax burden. 
Furthermore, it is my position that the Federal share of the cost of these 
highways should be provided from the general funds of the Treasury. I feel 
strongly that we should look to the large amount of tax revenues which the 
motor vehicle owners are already paying before we think of saddling them 
with more taxes. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I have a statement from Mr. Rogers of Colorado 
which he asked be received for the record. Without objection, it 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Rogers is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Bryon G. RoGeRS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate 
the opportunity to testify concerning Federal highway legislation. It was 
my hope that Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of the State of Colorado, 
could appear and express his thoughts concerning this legislation. He did 
appear before the subcommittee in the Senate, and I would like to direct your 
attention to pages 277 to 284 of the testimony submitted by Governor Johnson 
when the Senate was considering S. 1048, known as the Gore bill. 

We in Colorado are interested in the national highway program. This 
Interstate Highway System, as suggested by the Clay report, actually bypasses 
the State of Colorado. You will note that one highway enters the State from 
Nebraska, continues to Denver, and does not proceed any farther west. A 
highway comes from Kansas to Denver and stops. This leaves the largest 
portion of the State without any interhighway system, more than any area 
on the whole map of the United States. 

It has been suggested that the mileage on the Interstate Highway System be 
increased from 40,000 miles to 42,500. Should this increase be granted, then 
it gives additional mileage that may be considered in rerouting the Interstate 
System around large cities and would make mileage available for the continua- 
tion of an east-west highway through the greater portion of the State of Colo- 
rado. While the present plan contemplates the north-south road that would 
intersect Highway 30 to the north and Highway 66 to the south, nevertheless it 
leaves over half of the State of Colorado without any part of the Interstate 
System. We in Colorado feel that in fairness to the entire Nation there should 
be a direct east-west route through the State that can be used not only in a 
national emergency but also would make a good highway through some of the 
most scenic parts of the United States. 

Colorado’s second industry is that of tourists, and many people come to the 
State for the purpose of enjoying our scenery. It would be most convenient for 
those traveling east and west to follow along a good highway through the western 
half of our State, and I am hopeful you will increase this amount so that those 
who have charge of administering this law can provide the needed road. 


Mr. Dempsey. I also have a letter from Mr. Priest of Tennessee 
which he asks to be included in the record. Without objection, it will 
he made a part of the record at this point. 

( Letter sane J. Percy Priest follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE FALLON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I regret that my illness prevented me from appearing before 
your committee last week when other Congressmen were invited before you to 
discuss various features of H. R. 8836 and appreciate the permission that has 
been extended for me to file a statement in connection with this bill. 

I would like to urge the support of the subcommittee and the full committee 
of section 11 of H. R. 8836, authorizing the use of federally appropriated funds 
whenever a State shall reimburse utilities for the cost of relocation. Current 
proposals for a vastly increased Federal-aid program threaten the normal opera- 
tion of municipal utilities in my district, not only in connection with the city of 
Nashville but also the First Suburban Utility District which serves the entire 
southern portion of my district. Bearing the cost of relocating utility facilities 
will greatly cripple these municipal agencies. 
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I urgently request that the committee support the principle of reimbursement 
for the relocation of utility facilities required by a construction of Federal-aid 
highways. I consider it unfair to impose these costs on the users of utility serv- 
ices on projects initiated under a program of interstate commerce and the national 
defense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Percy PRIEST. 


Mr. Dempsey. If there is nothing further the committee will ad- 
journ until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned until 10 a. m 
the following day, Thursday, March 1, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pupsiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Fatton. Will the members come to order, please ? 

Gentlemen, this is a continuation of the hearings on the accelerated 
highway program. There has been some question raised before the 
committee in regard to the ability of the engineers, manufacturers, 
suppliers, and all those who will be called on to execute this large 
program, as to whether they can do the job. There has been a study 
made on this particular subject, and it was presented to us last year. 
In addition to that study, there has been a further study, and at the 

request of some of the members I have asked the men who made this 
study to appear before this committee and give us their findings in 
this regard. 

Before I present the witnesses here today, I yield to Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, due to the death 
of a former member of this committee, Mr. Howard J. Coffin, of 
Detroit, I am obliged to leave the committee at 10:30 to attend the 
funeral as a pallbearer, but I will be back shortly. Also, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, of Ohio, has the same duty to perform, so both of us will be 
away temporarily. 

Mr. Chairman, in the committee room this morning I have a warm 
personal friend who not only lives in my district, but is a State senator 
of Michigan and a director of the Turnpike Authority of the State of 
Mic higan, appointed by Governor Williams, of my State—Mr. George 
Higgins. I wish you would stand and take a bow. And Mr. Hardy, 
who is with him from Mic ‘higan, is interested, of course, in appearing 
before this committee. 

Mr. Fatton. May I, in behalf of the committee, welcome you gentle- 
men from Michigan. Make yourselves comfortable. 

First, I would like to present to the committee Mr. Jack Robertson. 
Will you come up, Mr. Robertson, please? Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Robertson is the president of the American Road Builders’ 
Association and also director of highways of the District of Colum- 
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bia. He is a career engineer and brings to this committee his vast 
background of knowledge on the matter of highway problems. 

Mr. Robertson, I see you have a statement and you also have mem- 
bers of the task force that made this extensive study in regard to the 
ability of industry to comply with the needs involv ed in building these 
highways. It is your intention, of course, first to present your state- 
ment and then to present your associates later / 


STATEMENT OF J. N. ROBERTSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rosertrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fation. Goright ahead, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
speaking for our association, I wish to compliment your committee 
in the highest terms for its persistent dedication of effort toward a 
solution of the Nation’s vexing highway problem. 

Especially, I want to voice the gratitude of all of us who are con- 
cerned with the provision of better roads for the legislative spade- 
work of your committee in the last session and in the 83d C ongress. 
Your committee displayed admirable foresight and performed a 
great national service in writing section 13 into the Highway Act of 
1954, « ‘alling for a definitive study of the requirements for the Inter- 
state System. Section 13 laid the groundwork for the broad legisla- 
tion you are considering today. 

We are aware that in preparing for a 13-year, $51 billion Federal- 
State program, which would be superimposed on State and local road- 
building programs now exceeding $3 billion a year, this question 
frequently arises: Can American industry carry out such an acceler- 
ated plan without inducing inflationary costs or creating other dislo- 

cations of our economy? Because of the apparent shortages in some 
materials and the reported unavailability of engineering talent, and 
for other reasons, doubts are often expressed concerning the readiness 
of the highway industry to prosecute such an enormous program as 
contemplated. 

This question cropped up immediately after the President of the 
United States advanced his “grand plan” for highway modernization 
in the summer of 1954. The Clay committee advi ising the President 
called on the American Road Builders’ Association for an industry 

capacity report based on a series of special “task force” studies which 
the association had already started. Our findings were subsequently 
embodied in the Clay committee report. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has made a specialty of this complex study. We are the only 
organization within or outside the Government to have intensely 
probed every segment of highway industry operation in an effort 
to determine objectiv ely and accurately the real facts. 

We are now in the process of completing a second sweeping survey 
of industry capacity revising our estimates and findings of last year 
to fit the changed circumstances of the past 12 months of high in- 
dustrial activity. and, especially, to fit the terms of the highway pro- 
gram your committee is now considering. We are here today to evalu- 
ate the highway industry capacity problem and, of course, to answer, 
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if we 
ask, 

Weare presenting to you the chairmen of 
who rank as experts in their fields. 
potential bottlenecks which might dey 
accelerated roadbuilding program. They will refer to pinches that 
might develop in the specialized fiel 


ls of highway planning and de- 
sign; materials and supplies ; construction : and machinery and equip- 
ment. 


can, any special questions which your committee may wish to 
our task forces—four men 
They are prepared to discuss 
elop in the prosecution of an 


Before I present these gentlemen to you, I would like to point out 
that the American Road Builders’ Association is best equipped to 
speak with authority in the spheres of activity which these experts 
represent. I make this statement modestly and principally as a point 
of information. Our association was founded in 1902 and its roots 
actually go back to the 1880’s, when it was known as the League of 
American Wheelmen and was devoted to urging better roads for the 
use of cyclists. Our association is composed of Federal, State. county, 
and local highway administrators and engineers, airport. directors 
and engineers, consulting engineers, and professors and students of 
civil engineering in colleges and universities. In addition to these 
members representing the engineering profession and technical phases 
of highway administration, we represent a cross section of the manu- 
facturing, maierial-producing, and contracting segments of the road- 
building industry. We do not presume to speak for any special in- 
terest. Rather, ‘since we are the only organization in the country 
representing all of these groups in one association, we voice their. 
collective thinking with respect to highway matters. We are a busi- 
ness league primarily engaged in research and technical activities 
serving special requirements of government and industry. Our pri- 
mary purpose, therefore, is to gather and disseminate reliable infor- 
mation on all aspects of highway transportation, 

Before you gentlemen is a blue booklet. It shows the type of men 
and the outstanding engineers who form all of our committees—the 
technical committees of the American Road Builders’ Association, 
If you will glance through the booklet you will probably recognize 
a lot of these men. 

So much for A RBA, so th 
today in their proper light. 

Reflecting the viewpoint of our 
to inform your committee, Mr. 
’ Association hereby 


at you may evaluate our Statements here 
diversified membership, I wish 
Chairman, that the American Road 


Builders’ goes on record in support of the Fallon 
S 


bill (HL. R. 8836). : 


There may be individuals or even groups within the framework 
of our organization that take exception to some features of the bill. 
or perhaps would add some provisions. But our membership, as a 
whole, believes that side issues must be subordinated in order that we 
can get on with the main job of building roads. 

The need for getting on immediately with the program established 
by the Fallon bill is of an emergency nature. 


The fearful human 
and monetary toll due to death, damage, and delay on the Nation’s 
highways must be cut down and held down. Safe and efficient mod- 


ern roads and streets are basic to this achievement. Since your com- 
mittee took up this legislation a year ago, over 38,000 Americans have 
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been slaughtered in traffic accidents. I think the exact figure is 38,300. 
But at any rate, over 38,000 have lost their lives. 

Nearly a million and one-half have been injured, over 10,000 er 
manently crippled. The estimated economic loss has been set at $4.7 
billion. That is $100 million more than the country invested last year 
in roadbuilding at all levels of government and through construction 
of toll roads. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you all know the wastage of life, man- 
power, and property due to highway accidents is reaching an intoler- 
able level. Really, it is later than you think. 

The Fallon bill provides a dynamic program for reducing the toll 
and for building safety into our highways. 

We must regard, too, the inc: alculable contribution that the program 
will make to the Nation’s ec onomy and to its defense and security. 

I would like right at this point to give one brief, specific example 
of what can be gained by way of efficiency in highway movement 
through a modern facility. 

On the modern New York Thruway a series of independent tests 
were sponsored by General Electric's transportation experts. Gen- 
eral Electric found that on a round trip between Buffalo and its 
Schenectady plant its trucks traveled an average of 10.64 miles per 
hour faster on the thruway than on parallel routes of conventional 
design, saved 14.2 gallons of fuel, made 298 fewer gear shifts, and 
made 69 fewer full stops. Total saving in time from using the 
throughway for the round-trip test was 4 hours and 29 minutes. 

I am not going to take any further time of the committee to com- 
ment on the great need for construction of the Interstate System and 
the concurrent improvement of the sadly deficient primary and sec- 
ondary Federal-aid roads. 

But in line with the purpose of our presence here today, I do wish 
to state that in our judgment it would be a catastrophe if this legisla- 
tion became endangered at any point due to questions regarding the 

readiness and capacity of industry to carry out the plan efficiently 
and expeditiously. We are prepared today to submit facts substan- 
tiating our position that the highway -construction industry is ready, 
willing, and able to meet the demands of H. R. 8836. Further, it is 
our finding that all the industrial requirements of this tremendous 
program can be met within the bounds of normal operations. We 
will analyze for you as concisely as possible the basis for these con- 
clusions. 

Our oral presentation today represents the highlights of the revised 
ARBA task-force reports, the full texts of which we respect fully 
request may be made part of the record. 

We are not going to hesitate to wave a flag of warning where we 
think bottlenecks may develop and where remedies must be applied. 
We have utmost confidence in the highway industry to meet the future 
requirements of an expanded program, but we are not blinding our- 
selves to the problems which are inherent in carrying on the job. 

In introducing our association’s task-force chairmen, let me say 
that these men, industrial leaders and outstanding highway engineers 
in both public and private enterprise, are now in their second year 
of sustained hard work on the industry capacity subject. The original 
reports last year attracted national attention and widespread accept- 
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ance. The studies are, as I have indicated, the first comprehensive 
effort to come to grips with the production realities of a vast multi 
billion-dollar program of highway construction. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

I would like to change the order of presenting our witnesses, because 
Mr. Steelman has to catch a plane back to Minnesota. 

Mr. Fation. Go ahead, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ropertson. I would like to present at this time 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a question 
at this time. 


Mr. Fatton. Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Jonxs. Mr. Robertson, I take it from your statement that you 
are satisfied that the American Road Builders’ Association is fully 
qualified to testify on this subject ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I gather that from what you said in your statement. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserrson. I have before me here, Mr. Chairman, two resolu- 
tions that were adopted at the ARBA convention in Florida in Jan 
uary. We would like to have them put in the record, if there is no 
objection. 


Mr. Fauion. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
(The resolutions referred to are as follows: ) 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS ADpopTt RESOLUTION ON A NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The American Road Builders’ Association, at its 54th annual convention at 
Miami Beach on January 14, adopted a resolution which represented a policy 
position by the association. The subject dealt with the need for an accelerated 
long-range road-building program and the association’s position with regard to 
the fixing of wages by the Federal Government. 

Full text of the policy resolution follows : 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the American people are becoming increasingly alert to the need 
for highway construction and the Congress has demonstrated its intention to 
stimulate highway building by increasing Federal aid to the States: There 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Road Builders’ Association, in convention assem 
bled at Miami Beach, Fla., this 14th day of January 1956, urges consideration 
of the following in the drafting of any long-range program of Federal-aid to 
modernize America’s highways: 

“1. The traditional Federal legislative policy which, for 40 years, has provided 
a joint cooperative Federal-State program based on matching funds with primary 
responsibility vested in the States should be continued. 

“2. Deficiencies in all of the Federal-aid systems should be corrected within 
reasonable period of time, preferably 10 years. 

“3. Federal assistance to the States should be extended on the basis of a well 
balanced program, i. e., the orderly, proportionate, and, so far as practicable, 
concurrent improvement of the Federal-aid interstate, primary, and secondary 
systems, including the designated urban highways. 

“4. Completion of the Interstate System is of vital importance to the national 
defense and economy and merits special consideration, with the Federal Govern 
ment assuming at least 90 percent of the cost. 

“>. The Federal Government should, as in the past, extend 50 percent of the 
funds for improvement of the Federal-aid primary and secondary 
including the designated urban highways. 

“6. Employment practices and prevailing wage scales on 
should remain a matter for determination by each State 
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Federal-aid work 
not by the Federal 
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Government. The fixing of wages and working conditions by the Federal Govern- 
ment is considered to be detrimental for the following reasons: 
“(a) Administrative expenditures would be increased. 
“(b) The right of collective bargaining would be seriously abridged. 
“(c) States’ rights—a long established and highly successful precedent— 
would be abrogated. 
“(d) Construction costs would increase substantially. 
‘7. Administration of Federal aid for highways should remain a function of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads.” 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the basic philosophy underlying the Federal-aid program has tradi- 
tionally called for Federal-State cooperative action in the development of major 
highways; and 

Whereas such relationship, since the inception of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act in 1916, has been predicated upon the inherent right of the several States to 
initiate, direct, and control the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
highways within their respective jurisdictions ; and 

Whereas all laws amendatory to the Highway Act of 1916, up to the present 
time, have given full recognition to the well-established principles set forth 
above; and 

Whereas the establishment of prevailing rates of pay and hours of work and 
other conditions of employment on State highway construction projects, as distin- 
guished from Federal construction projects, is clearly a right of State deter- 
mination; and 

Whereas any invasion of States rights and unwarranted disruption of long- 
established practices and satisfactory procedures would place in jeopardy the 
continuation of the Federal-aid highway program and at the same time cause 
increased expense to the several States as well as the Federal Government and 
thereby impose additional costs on all highway users without providing com- 
mensurate benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the contractors division, American Road Builders’ Association, 
That they do hereby go on record as being unalterably opposed to any law, regu- 
lation, or other device which would directly or indirectly authorize or permit the 
Federal Government, or any agency thereof, to determine, establish, and direct 
the specific rates of pay, hours of work, and other conditions of employment for 
laborers and mechanics employed on highway construction projects being prose- 
cuted under the authority and direction of any State or political subdivision 
thereof. 

Mr. Roperrson. Mr. Steelman is our next witness. He is the acting 
chairman of American Road Builders’ Association’s task force on con- 
struction machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Steelman is president of the Koehring Co. of Milwaukee, a firm 
engaged in the manufacture of heavy construction machinery. 

I have referred to Mr. Steelman as acting chairman because he ap- 
pears here for the chairman, Mr. Fred Salditt, vice president of the 
Harnischfeger Corp., also of Milwaukee, who could not be in Wash- 
ington today because of another pressing commitment. However, Mr. 
Steeiman is highly qualified to testify and is an active member, as 
well as vice chairman, of this task force. 

I would like to add that he is vice president of the American Road 
Builders, and, therefore, I constantly work closely with him in asso- 
elation matters and hold him in highest and friendliest regard. 

Mr. Steelman is a civil engineer : and before he joined the  Koebri ing 
Co. in 1942, he pursued an engineering career with the American 


Bridge Co. and the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is a director and. 


past president of the Construction ‘Industry Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and one of the country’s ablest business executives. He knows 
the construction machinery manufacturing business, inside out. I am 
pleased to introduce him to the committee. Mr. Steelman. 
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Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Steelman, let me on behalf of the committee wel- 
come you here today. 


STATEMENT OF JULIEN R. STEELMAN, PRESIDENT, KOEHRING CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., VICE CHAIRMAN, TASK FORCE NO. 4, CON- 
STRUCTION MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sreetman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is Julien R. Steelman. I am president of the Koehring Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of power cranes and shovels, ditching 
and paving equipment, concrete mixers, off-highway dump trucks, 
and related items. I am also a director and past president of the 
Construction Industry Manufacturers Association (CIMA), com- 
prising about 180 member companies, all of which are associated with 
the manufacture of construction equipment and allied products. 
CIMA serves the manufacturers division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

My appearance here today is as vice chairman of task force No. 4 
of the ARBA i in place of Chairman Frederick Salditt, as Mr. Rob- 
ertson has indicated. 

Task force No. 4 is interested in the job of surveying manuf: a 
ing capacity in the area of the construction equipment involved i 
the building of roads and other general construction. 

It has been my pleasure to have served as a member of task force 
No. 4 since its inception in October 1954, at the request of the president 
of the American Road Builders’ Association and to be associated with a 
committee composed of competent representatives of our industry. 

Our original task was to investigate and report upon the ability 
and readiness of the construction machinery and equipment indus- 
try to meet the requirements of a 10-year $101 billion highway con- 
struction program and to evaluate attendant problems. 

Report 1956: Our current task is to again evaluate the ability and 

eadiness of the construction machinery and equipment industry to 
saielat an expanded highway construction program in view of the 
present demands of other claimants and other customers for our 
products and the previ ailing supply of basis manufacturing materials. 

The committee’s conclusion was reached after extensive studies had 
been completed on the following subjects and corresponding determi- 
nations were made: 

(1) The total construction equipment population in the United 
“oe exclusive of equipment owned my mnilitary agencies. 

2) The January 1, 1956, inventory of construction equipment 
sa for highway purposes, both new construction and maintenance. 
That determination was made collater ally with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department of Commerce, using extensive data 
available in many segments of the construction industry, comprising 
Bia ne pa and contractors as well. 

The average use and life of equipment based on the experience 
of bis highway departments, private contractors, and other users. 

(4) The two previous determinations allowed to establish with rea- 
sonable accuracy the yearly replacement requirements of construction 
machinery and other equipment for all claimants. 
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) The 1956 industry peak production, taking into consideration 
pli cael expansion and other factors. By comparing the current rate 
of production with this revised capacity it is possible to project the 
expansion which can be achieved in 1956. This comparison shows that 
~2 segments of the industry can increase production from 10 to 53 per- 
cent depending on the type of product. Maintaining the current rate 
of production and de veloping 1 increased production “will depend on a 
continuous supply of basic materials. 

(6) A realistic review of construction patterns as they existed in 1955 
and as they are likely to exist in the future and determining therefrom 
the unused construction capacity available in construction equipment 
now in use for highway contract construction. 

(7) The requirements for general construction other than highway 
construction and maintenance, such as heavy construction, dams, power 
installations, and so forth, mining, lumber, oilfield and ‘pipeline con- 
struction, industrial material handling, the export market, and all 
other claimants for the industry’s products. That determination took 
into consideration the steady growth in value of new construction 
activity since the year 1945 and assumed that such construction ac- 
tivity will continue to rise in support of the Nation’s constantly 
increasing population. 

(8) That, notwithstanding the marked rise in total construction 
volume during 1955 and the previously attained levels of logging and 
oilfield activities, the industry furnished substantial additions to the 
highway contractors’ equipment aggregations. This was achieved 
in spite of spot material shortages and while the industry as a whole 
Was operating at about three- fourths of peak capacity. 

(9) Additional units were only part of the additional capacity real- 
ized during 1955. Other large segments furnished as normal replace- 
ments were of much greater capacity than the units which were retired 
from contractors’ fleets of equipment. 

(10) That during the period ending June 30, 1956, the construction 
machinery industry is expanding its plant facilities by capital addi- 
tions valued at approximately $200 million. Plant expansion for the 
manufacture of several equipment products will continue during the 
balance of 1956. 

Conclusion: After a thorough study of the equipment inventory 
now available for highway construction and the replacement needs of 
all claimants including highway maintenance, task force No. 4 con- 
cludes that with 1956 production capacity the equipment industry could 
support a highway construction program of approximately $8.5 
billion as against an expected highway construction level of $5.7 bil- 
lion, while at the same time providing for the expected expansion 
demands of other claimants. Further plant expansion for several 
products would be needed above the $8.5 billion level if present 
equipment distribution patterns continue. 

The $8.5 billion level must be considered a conservative minimum in 
view of the trend toward building greater productivity and adapta- 
bility into the individual unit. This is particularly true in the earth- 
moving field, where continuous improvements in equipment have 
kept the unit cost of excavation at or below levels prevailing during the 
1920’s. 

The construction machinery and allied equipment industry is confi- 
dent of its ability to meet whatever high-level highway equipment 
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needs are deemed essential to the Nation’s economy and at the same 
time fill all normal requirements of other claimants for the industry’s 
products. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Steelman. 

Are there any questions on my right ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauiton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Steelman, I think you recall in Miami I raised 
a question or two on steel and cement. I did that for the reason that 
one of our members was quite sure we would be short of those two 
products. I was assured at the meeting that that was not the case, 
and they could provide it, providing we got this program through. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. Dempsey. It was stated to our committee there would be an in- 
sufficient supply of steel and cement to do the job as contemplated. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Fatuon. I have in front of me a statement that is going to be 
presented here on materials and supplies. Mr. Steelman’s testimony 
is On equipment. 

Mr. Dempsey. I understand that, but Mr. Steelman happened to be 
present when I was at Miami, and when I raised that question, and 
their answer was “yes,” that they could supply steel and cement. Is 
that right? 

Mr. SreetmMan. Answering that, Congressman Dempsey, only for 
steel as it applies to the manufacture of machinery now—and I should 
confine it to that—during this year steel is in tight supply, but all 
manufacturers are getting about all the steel that they can chew up 
with their present plant capacities and markets. 

[ would say generally that our industry expects steel to be available 
in increasing quantities as our needs for it increase. We see no real 
bottleneck in steel for the building of machinery. 

Mr. Demrsey. I can recall that the representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., who got up and answered me, answered me just along the 
lines you are telling us now. So I have no fear that we will have an 
insufficient amount of steel. 

Th: nk you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may Lask a question ? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Steelman, who are some of the largest manufactur 
ers of road construction equipment 4 

Mr. SrerermMan. Well, in the crawler-tractor field, which is probably 
the largest single segment of the industry, you would have the Cater- 
pillar Praetor Co. and International Harvester, Allis Chalmers, the 
Oliver Corp. Those would be among the largest. 

In t] le crane and shovel field—— 

Mr. Jones. Did your task force direct inquiries to those business 

j groups as to whether or not they could supply the machinery ? 

Mr. Sree:mMan. Yes. Actus lly in our task force we have members 
who are in 5 or 6 of the major segments, that is, manufacturers of 
crawler tractors, cranes and shovels, motor graders, paving equip- 
ment, and so on. 

In addition to using the knowledge that those people have, each 
member of the industry has been contacted and has filled out a ques- 
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tionnaire involving some 25 or 30 questions having to do with their 
own capacity, their plans for expansion, present rate of production, 
and soon. All those have been cross checked against each other. 

For example, each individual company has been asked for its as- 
sessment of its industry’s capacity, for example, on crawler tractors; 
and each individual member of the industry’s answers have been 
checked against the other answers, and the answers gotten in that 
way. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know whether or not it would be necessary to 
have a rationing system employed in the distribution of these machines 
and equipment in order to carry out this work ¢ 

Mr. SreetmMan. We certainly do not envisage that that would hap- 
pen at all. 

Mr. Jones. So there will be enough equipment to go around in the 
contracting field in order that there will not be any delays involved? 

Mr. SreetMan. That is correct. You might have a situation, as 
we do each spring, for example, when all of the contractors in the 
country happen to want a specific piece of machinery to be delivered 
on the same Monday morning. 

Mr. Jones. How much do you think machinery will go up after this 
bill has been passed and there comes a great demand for new equip- 
ment and new machinery by the contractors ? 

Mr. Sreetman. I would not expect any price increase because of 
the demand for machinery. U nfortunately, I do not know of any 
segment of this industry that is not highly competitive. If I did, we 
would surely go into it. But our selling prices are controlled mone 
competition and go up only as our base materials and labor go u 
That has been historically true since price controls were lifted back 
in the forties. 

Mr. Jones. What kind of machinery do you manufacture ¢ 

Mr. STeeLMAN. We manufacture quite a wide range of construction 
machinery—power cranes and shovels, ditching and paving equip- 
ment, concrete mixers, off-highway dump truck ‘and related it items. 

Mr. Jones. Are you with Harnischfeger ? 

Mr. Sreetman. No. I am with the Koehring Co. and I am vice 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions? 

Any questions on my left? 

Are there any other questions by any members? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Mr. Steelman. 

Mr. Srerpman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Ropertson. The next witness we have is the chairman of 
Task Force No. 1 of the American Road Builders’ Association, on 
planning and design, Mr. Hal G. Sours. 

Mr. Sours is a consulting engineer from Columbus, Ohio. 

I presume he is familiar to many of the members of the committee. 
Mr. Sours has had a notable career in public service devoted to the 
highway field. He first achieved wide recognition as one of the 
country’s ablest county highway engineers and later moved up to 
direct the State Department of Highways i in Ohio, where he did an 
outstanding administrative job. 
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He is a highly trained highway engineer, with special competence 
in the planning of modern-designed, limited-access expressways of 
the type proposed for the interstate system. His up-to-date knowl- 
edge is due, in part, to his present association with the internationally- 
known firm of consulting engineers, Howard, Needles, Tammen & 
Bergendoff, of New York City. 

Mr. Sours is a predecessor of mine as president of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. I am pleased to have the privilege of 
introducing him to the committee. Mrs. Sours. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Sours, on behalf of the committee I might say 
we are very happy to have you testify this morning. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. SOURS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO, CHAIRMAN, TASK FORCE NO. 1, PLANNING AND DESIGN, 
AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sours. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

[ might say at the beginning that the subject of engineering man- 
power is one on which there have been some var ying opinions, perhaps 
some based on partial information and some on spec culation. 

We have done, we feel, during the past year or more a rather thor- 
ough job of investigating the situation as we see it today. We have 
some facts which we would like to present to you at this session, which 
we think are not only informative, but perhaps enlightening. There 
have been quite a number of new developments which we will touch 
on briefly in this condensed statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the initial ARBA 
industry capacity study concluded early in 1955, Task Force No. 1 
was charged with the responsibility of investigating and reporting 
upon the ‘ability and readiness of the engineering profession to plan 
and design an accelerated 10-year highway construction program. 
Following a careful study of the several factors involved, the task 
force concluded that the engineering profession, with certain ad- 
justments and expansions, was fully capable of satisfactorily handling 
a $6 billion construction workload during the first year of an acceler- 
ated road program, $8 billion the second year, $10 billion the third 
year, and $11 billion in the fourth and each successive year. The 
actual total construction program level was then $4.6 billion (1955). 
That our evaluations were correct is proven by the fact that the 1956 
road program is now approaching $6 billion and there have been no 
reports of the program slowing down because of engineering limita- 
tions. 

In our present 1956 reappriasal of the ability and readiness of the 
engineering profession to undertake a greatly expanded highway pro- 
gram, Task Force No. 1 finds that the value of highway work for 
which plans are wholly or partially complete under the jurisdiction 
of State, city, county, and toll authorities is $19 billion. This increase 
of $3 billion over 1955 has occurred in the face of increasing engineer- 
ing requirements for rising program levels in other construction in- 
dustries. 

Surveys disclose that highway departments are placing more em- 
phasis on advance construction planning because of the long-range 
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programs now being considered by Congress. If the construction of 
the entire interstate system is covered in a single authorization over 
a defined period of years, it should conserve engineering requirements. 
More time will be provided for definite and efficient work schedules 
including surveys, designs, and the preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for right-of-way acquisition, and for construc- 
tion staffing. In addition, contract-letting schedules can be developed 
and contracts can be advertised considerably in advance of lettings so 
that contractors will have adequate time to fully investigate job re- 
quirements and availability of materials. Advance planning offers 
further advantages in the letting of advance contracts for materials 
requiring a long deliver y time. 

While there is a short: age of new engineers because of the limited 
number of civil engineers graduating from colleges the full value of 
this engineering force, even if available in larger numbers, would not 
be felt for a few years until the graduates acquire experience. The 
highway industry has, therefore, now turned to the development of 
potentials of its existing engineering staffs and supporting personnel. 

Substantial increases in engineering productivity have been and 
are being achieved through improved ‘organization, functional aline- 
ment, and administrative procedures, advance planning and program- 
ing, simplification and standardization of plans, new methods and 
devices, mechanization of processes and computations, awarding larger 
contracts which eliminate duplication and repetition, revison of con- 
tract procedures, and by relieving engineers of nonprofessional duties. 

In one State, the size of the highway program has been doubled 
in the last 2 years without any marked increase in the number of 
engineers employed by streamlining engineering procedures. In this 
particular highway department, the ratio of the number of engineers 
employed per million dollars of construction was 9.5 in 1954. In 1955, 
this was reduced to 5.5 and it is expected that a further reduction to 
4.0 will be made in 1956. Studies are being continued in an effort to 
effect still further improvement. Other highws ay departments are 
proceeding along similar lines and results to ‘date are impressive. 

IT might say, there was a very fine paper presented on this subject 
at the American Road Builders Association convention in Miami, Fl: A, 
in January, by Mr. Plummer, chairman of the State Roads Commission 
of the State of Wisconsin. They have gone into this problem quite 
thoroughly and have proven to their satisfaction and to others that it 

can be done. 

Tn addition to streamlining existing highway practices, photogram- 
metry, electronics, and other technical advancements can be applied 
to increase engineering productivity. 

Engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads have been dev eloping the 
application of high-speed electronic computors to highway operations 
and have been consulting with industry as to the use that has been and 

can be made of these machines. 

A manufacturer of electronic computers demonstrated at the Jan- 
uary 1956 Miami Beach, Fla., meeting of the ARBA how earthwork 
computations were made at a rate 30 times faster than could be accom- 
plished by former manual Seer ae would like to repeat that. 
Earthwork computations were made at a rate 30 times faster than 
could be accomplished by former Sted methods. 
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I would like to divert for a moment from the prepared text and 
say just a few words about some of the new engineering-manpower- 
saving methods which are now being used, and which to a certain 
extent opens up a field in which we think there are tremendous possi- 
bilities. In fact, we are sure of that. 

For a number of years aerial photography has been used by State 
highway departments and others in reconnaissance and location work, 
reduci ing tremendously the amount of time required if that work had 
to be done through the old method of tramping the line and picking 
out what we might think was the best possible location. 

More ree ently, however, there has been developed through the prac 
tice of what we term photogrammetry the ability to produce aerial 
maps made from aerial photographs. These maps can be developed 
very accurately; we can plot contours down to 1-foot intervals, and 

can include all of the planemetric detail, which includes buildings, 
roads, streets, sidewalks, curbs, rivers, and anything that appears in 
the aerial photograph. 

In a number of cases States have been using that kind of mapping 
for making their studies on location. We now have reached a point 
where in a few States they are using those maps made on a larger 
scale for the purpose of developing final detailed construction plans. 

It may seem rather fantastic, but it is true and it is being done. 

Through these methods we reduce the manpower and time required 
to do this work tremendously. A lot of the old drudgery of going 
out and making extensive field sur veys and doing cross sectioning and 
things of that kind, can be greatly reduced, if the State wants to use 
these methods. 

In addition, there is coming into use electronic computers, which 
further reduces the time required to calculate quantities. About one- 
third of the cost of rural highway construction on the average is in 

arthwork. Through the use of electronic computing equipment it is 
possible to do away with the plotting of cross sections which consumes 
a lot of time. 

As a result of that method not only do we feel and do we know 
that we can reduce the time very greatly, but we also feel that the 
accuracy is perhaps greater than it is with the ordinary manual 
methods. It has been said that the only way you can get a mistake 

out of one of the electric computing machines is to feed a mistake 
into it. So if the information that is fed in is accurate, ies infor- 
mation that comes out will be accurate. 

It is interesting to note in the State of Pennsylvania there was a 
job some time ago, in the last year or so ago, in a rather rough coun 
try. The plans were developed entirely from photogrammetric 
methods and quantities were computed on that basis. The contractor 
who did the job when the final quantities were determined made a 
rather careful check with his own forces on the accuracy of it, and 
his statement at the meeting in Miami was that he was well satisfied 
with the accuracy and that it might be even greater than could be 
obtained with conventional methods. 

There are also other methods of saving time. For example, it used 
to take many hours of work to do tracing. After a drawing was 
completed in pencil it was traced in ink. There are methods in use 

today, employing photographic reproduction copying techniques, by 
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which a pencil tracing can be photographed, any many times with 
even better results than inking with the old-fashioned method. 

Perhaps the greatest factor favoring the availability of adequate 
engineering to meet the accelerated highway program levels now 
under consideration is the spirit with which State highway depart- 
ments and the Bureau of Public Roads are adopting new techniques 
and methods as they are developed. There isa general attitude favor- 
ing willingness on the part of Bureau of Public Roads’ engineers to 
support and accept streamlined methods of operation. Engineer 
representatives of all State highway departments and the Bureau of 
Public Roads are to meet in Chicago, IIl., at an early date—in fact, 
next week—and again on a regional basis in Albany, N. Y., late this 
month to pool their experiences and work toward the development of 
increased engineering productivity. 

I understand at that meeting there will be ample discussions on 
some of the most modern equipment, some of which I have discussed 
a moment ago. 

Considerable supplemental engineering capacity is available in the 
consulting firms active in the highway engineering field. These firms 
serve to augment highway department forces and can be relied upon 
to absorb overloads as well as to carry a substantial part of continu- 
ing programs, particularly on large projects involving complicated 
features of design. 

We are not suggesting consultants be used to displace State high- 
way department forces, but merely suggest they can be used and are 
being used in some cases for the purpose of augmenting State high- 
way departments’ own forces, and carry an additional load, for the 
time being, at least. 

The secondary road plan recently established by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for the administration of projects constructed on the 
secondary Federal-aid system and now in effect in 35 States and Puerto 
Rico, has also had a substantial effect on engineering productivity. It 
has encouraged the development of standard plans and specifications 
since a prerequisite to the acceptance of this plan is the approval by 
the Bureau of the standards and procedures each State intends to use 
for the work covered. 

It is encouraging to note that highway legislation pending be- 
fore this committee would provide statutory and financial assistance 
in facilitating and expediting the acquisition of rights-of-way for 
the Interstate System. 

In summation it can be concluded that the increased engineering 
capacity required for the expanded highway program can be develop- 
ed despite a somewhat limited supply of engineers by increasing engi- 
neering productivity. 

The period during which the program is expanding will provide 
opportunity for organizational and administrative adjustments, for 
the adoption of procedures, methods, and devices which have been 
proven to be effective in increasing engineering productivity, and for 
further development work along these lines, and for the development 
and adoption of measures for increased recruitment and training. 
ARBA Task Force No. 1 finds that through the adoption of these 
measures adequate engineering services will be available to meet a 
greatly expanded highway construction program. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Fation. Thank you, Mr. Sours. 

Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cuarkx. Mr. Sours, I am very, very much interested in that. 
Whether you know it or not, I have an amendment to this bill taking 
‘are of all photogrammetry engineering in the various sections of the 
bill. My main purpose in the amendment to this is accomplishing the 
biggest savings on this large highway-building program, which will be 
in the acquisition cost. I am very much interested in that because an 
airplane can fly over an area and do engineering work that it would 
take days of time to do by manual work. Also the owners of the 
property can see man doing actual surveying and the cost of the 
property would go up right away, whereas in an airplane flying over 
the area taking a survey you will not have this great additional cost 
when it comes to buying the property for your highways. 

Mr. Sours. In other words, you can keep them guessing. 

Mr. Cuiark. That is right. Until the last minute. 

We have in Pennsylvania, as you stated there—in fact, one is in 
my district—instances where they have a large mountain where we 
had great difficulty with this one highway. This engineering company 
came in and saved a great deal of money. ‘The cost of this highway 
was around $7 million and they estimated it saved them around 
$800,000 by doing it this way. 

Mr. Sours. That brings out a point I would like to comment on. 
It is a fact that through aerial photography and aerial maps a quick 
exploration of the various alternate lines can be made in a limited 
time and at a limited cost, resulting in savings in the final construc- 
tion costs. There is not any question but what it has been proven 
to be an extremely satisfactory method. 

Of course, now our job is to expand the use of it to a point where 
it will become generally used. 

Mr. CLark. You mentioned Pennsylvania, Mr. Sours. I under- 
stand that Florida, California, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas are using this. Are there any other States 
in this expansion of a highway program that are using this method 
now ¢ 

Mr. Sours. Ohio has developed an aerial section, which is a very 
good one. They are developing photogrammetric maps and preparing 
plans in some cases from these maps. The next big step, of course, 
will be the use of electronic computing equipment, which would save 
many hours in the developing of the actual plans. 

_ Then, of course, the next job is to sell the idea to the construction 
industry that we can produce accurate results through those methods. 
I think the groundwork has been laid for that. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Brarnix. Mr. Sours, at the top of page 4 you state: 

There is a general attitude favoring willingness on the part of Bureau of 
Public Roads engineers to support and accept streamlined methods of operation. 

Does that imply you have had some difficulty until now in getting 
the engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads to go along with these 
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new technical advances in the way of electronic computers or photo- 
grammetry ‘ : M4 } aL | 

Mr. Sours. No, 1 do not think so. This is something which is new 
and naturally any organization which has more or less general con- 
trol of Federal expenditures through the various State highw ay de- 
partments is going to want to be sure that once a policy is adopted, 
it is workable and satisfactory. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
done considerable investigation of this same subject and is now satis- 
fied that it has real possibilities. 

I think I might say that that is the answer to the statement. It 
might be a little bit misleading, but that is what it actually means. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Do you think perhaps there is a tendency to be a 
little overly optimistic on the availability of technical and engineering 
personnel? We notice week after week in large newspapers there are 
advertisements for engineering personnel in “almost all fields, most 
particularly in the electronic field, but also in every engineering field 

I know of. 

Mr. Sours. I might say this: During the past few months I had 
the opportunity of : visiting some colleges and universities and engi- 
neering schools and interviewing young men in an effort to obtain 
their services after they eraduated. I find that there is a very distinct 
interest now in highway engineering on the part of these young men. 
Of course, industry is competing with public agencies and others for 
their services, and offering good salaries. However, the average young 
engineer coming out of school is interested in entering into a field that 
he thinks is going to have a future to it, and is not something just for 
today and tomorrow, but for quite a number of years. 

This is a good field for him to get excellent training in. However, 
that young man is not trained until after he has had at least a few 
years of actual experience. We expect and in fact are now getting 
quite a number of additional engineering graduates—more than we did 
3 or 4 years ago, and many more than we did 5 years ago, because they 
think that the highway field should be a good one for them. 

Mr. Buarnix. Is quite an improvement being made or is any trend 
toward improvement being made in the various State highway depart- 
ments to attract and encourage young highway engineers to come into 
the field? Particularly in regard to the sal: ary scale which shows 
quite a disadvantge in comparison to private industry. 

Mr. Sours. It has often been said in connection with hiri ing young 
engineers—and this is true of anything else, I suppose—that there is 
not anything that more money will not cure. Many States have al- 
ready taken steps to offer adequate or reasonable salaries, not only 
starting salaries but on up through the upper brackets as well. Once 
that is done there is a much better chance of attracting good men. 

That is one of the principal reasons why we are getting more young 
men now. Many States are offering $375 a month to $400 a month for 
an engineering graduate. ‘They have to in order to get him. There is 
nothing wrong ‘with that, because after all, they are trained profes- 
sional people; their advancement, of course, after they are once em- 
ployed, depends upon themselves and how 1 rapidly they are able to 
produce. 


Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Scherer. 
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Mr. Sours. In the past there have been many engineers used on con- 
struction activities which could just as well be handled through sub- 
professional men. In other words, there are many cases where engi- 
neers have been acting, we will say, as inspectors. Maybe they were 
not the topnotch engineers, but on the other hand they were engi- 
neers who could be used on engineering functions. 

Under our recommendation here we strongly urge that all sub- 
professional work, such as inspection, transit men, field party chiefs, 
and rodmen, and so forth, and all that type of work, be done by sub- 
professional engineers, thus releasing the professional engineer for 
strictly engineering work. 

There is another thing being done in a number of cases. Through 
the use of radio and radiotelephones in cars, 1 project engineer can 
now handle 2 or possibly 3 jobs, if they are located somewhere within 
a reasonable distance of each other. If something turns up on one 
job which needs the attention of the engineer in charge, a call from 
the inspector on the radiotelephone can bring him there in a matter 
of minutes sometimes, and usually less than an hour. Through means 
of that kind the activity and volume of work that one engineer can 
handle is greatly spread out. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is not the fieldwork that is going to be required by 
this program suited to the training of engineers just out of college? 

Mr. Sours. I did not quite follow that question. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Scurrer. Maybe | do not understand what I am talking about 
myself, but does not the fieldwork required by this program require 
the services of men primarily who are just out of college? Is it not 
a good training ground ? 

Mr. Sours. It will require the services of some of those men. Some 
of the young men coming out of college like to start out on construction 
and be out of doors and in the field. However, they must be under 
the supervision of an engineer who has had some experience. 

I will say this: The young man coming out of college who wants 
to get into construction will develop much faster and will become 
traimed and be able to supervise work in a much shorter period of 
time than it would take to train some other subprofessional type of 
man who has not had the engineering background. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any questions on my left / 

Any other questions by the members ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Sours. 

Mr. Sours. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like next to present the 
chairman of ARBA’s Task Force on Materials and Supplies, Mr. A. T. 
Goldbeck. 

Mr. Goldbeck is an eminently qualified engineer and serves here 
in Washington as engineering director of the National Crushed Stone 
Association. 

He was a valued engineer with the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
in the formative years of that Bureau and has won national recog- 
nition for his technical knowledge of highway materials and their 
application. In 1951 he was awarded the distinguished service award 
by the Highway Research Board of the Nation: al Acade my of Sciences. 
In 1952 he was elected president of the American Concrete Institute. 
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Mr. Goldbeck has been an active member of the American Road 
Builders’ Association for over a quarter of a century. It is a pleasure 
for me to introduce him to your committee. Mr. Goldbeck. 

He is familiarly known as Dr. Goldbeck. 

Mr. Fation. Dr. Goldbeck, on behalf of the committee I would 
like to welcome you also. 


STATEMENT OF A. T. GOLDBECK, ENGINEERING DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION, CHAIRMAN, TASK FORCE 
NO. 2, MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Gotppeck. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am privileged to 
report to you in my capacity as chairman of Task Force No. 2 on 
Materials and Supplies, of the American Road Builders’ Association. 

The task force in its initial survey of early 1955 found that the 
peak of material requirements would not come until the third year of 
an accelerated road program. This is due to the lead time required 
for engineering and letting of highway construction contracts and to 
the gr: adual stepup of authorization provisions in the highway bills 
pending before Congress. Once industry is placed on notice, through 
the passage of a Federal-Aid Highway Act, of the firmed-up material 
requirements, there is sufficient lead time for the material supply 
industry to invest in additional production capacity to meet the 
increased demand. 

The 1956 survey of this task force confirms the earlier findings. 
There has been an expansion of the material industry’s capacity within 
the last year to meet the requirements of the increased road program 
resulting from the provisions of the Federal-Aid Act of 1954 and the 
rise in the volume of general construction. 

Cement: Cement is one of the major materials necessary to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of an augmented highway program. For the 
past 2 or 3 years shortages of cement, particularly those types com- 
monly specified for highway construction, have been reported in certain 

areas of the country. Recent reports indicate that this shortage still 
exists to some extent in the New York-New England area, in the south- 
eastern part of the country, in the central area, and in the Mountain 
States. 

The cement industry, recognizing the need for increased capacity, 
has taken definite action to meet the needs of the construction industry. 
At the end of 1954, the production capacity of the cement industry was 
294 million barrels per year. Plant expansion during that year in- 
creased that capacity and it is estimated that the annual capacity of 
the cement industry now in early 1956 approximates 320 million 
barrels. 

Mr. Jones. Could I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, how much does it cost to construct a cement 
plant ? 

Mr. Gorpsecx. I have been given to understand it costs about $12 
per barrel of cement. 
Mr. Jones. Well, could you be a little more specific / 
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Mr. Gotpseck. That means if you are going to construct a plant 
producing 1 million barrels that would be 12 times that. 

Mr. Jones. What would be the minimum cost of a cement plant 
that would be economically feasible, in other words, that would pay 
itself off Ido not know what that figure would start at. Iam talk- 
ing about one of average size. W hat would be considered an eco- 
nomic unit / 

Mr. Gorpseck. Oh, I do not know that I can give you exact figures 
on that, but I think in the neighborhood of 500, 000 barrels would be a 
plant that’ would be feasible from an economic standpoint. I think 
that could be operated. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Gotpsecx. The cement industry, recognizing the need for in- 
creased capacity, has taken definite action to meet the needs of the 
construction industry. At the end of 1954, the production capacity 
of the cement industry was 294 million bar rels per year. Plant expan- 
sion during that year increased that capacity and it is estimated that 
the annual « capacity of the cement industry now in early 1956 approxi- 
mates 320 million barrels. 

A number of new plants and additions to existing plants are now 
under construction and these will provide substantial increases in 
productive capacity. It is estimated the annual productive capacity 
will increase to 350 million barrels by the end of 1956; to 370 million 
barrels by the end of 1957; and to approximately 407 million barrels 
sometime in 1959. 

Highway construction, including the production of the concrete 
pipe used in highways, consumed about 64 million barrels of cement 
in 1955. All other construction and the maintenance and repair of 
existing facilities require some 233 million barrels of cement. With 
a cement production capacity of approximately 320 million barrels 
and export shipments of approximately 6 million barrels, it is esti- 
mated that 81 million barrels will be available for highway construc- 
tion. 

This amount of cement will, except for possible regional shortages, 
adequately supply a highway construction program of $5.7 billion. 
This is equal to the anticipated program level for 1956. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that in certain areas regional shortages will still 
exist during 1956 and that it will be necessary for the highway engi- 
neers to pla wce their construction well in advance in order that the 
cement producers can take full advantage of their production capacity 
and in order that the cement producers can reduce their seasonal reduc- 
tions in capacity to a minimum. 

As you well know, gentlemen, there are certain localities in the 
country where the raw materials for cement production simply do not 
exist. Therefore, if you look at the production capacity in those par- 
ticular areas you see there is a shortage. That simply means that 
cement, where used in those particular areas, will have to be shipped 
in from some adjacent area. 

The estimated 1957 cement production capacity should, in the light 
of presently known requirements for other phases of construction and 
for maintenance, support a 1957 highway program of about $7.5 
billion per year. The 1958 production capacity of 370 million barrels 
will support a highway program level of approximately $8.8 billion 
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per year and the expansion of cement capacity to 407 million barrels 
per year will support a highway program of almost $11 billion per 
year. 

It is evident, therefore, that the known expansion of the cement in- 
dustry will provide the cement needed for a relatively large expansion 
of the highway program by 1958 and for all anticipated requirements 
by 1959 or 1960 as provided for under H. R. 8836. 

seoteaiaiees It is estimated that of the 821 million tons of aggre- 
gate produced in 1955, approximately 410 million tons were used in 
highway construction. ' 

A recent survey of commercial producers of crushed stone reveals 
that this industry can increase its annual production over the 1955 
level by the following percentages: 

Percent Percent 
1956 sLikedeap haere Op ean) th eb ee eee 
1957 piezion a bees i ae oy ree ‘ 119 
LDDs 

I personally sent out those iaenneieeg and had the answers 
analyzed in our office. It is very interesting to see the kind of replies 
_ e got. Some of the plants would increase > their production perhaps 

by double shifts. Others would perhaps use an additional 4 hours’ 
overtime production. 

Mr. Jones. That is going to increase the cost, will it not ? 

Mr. Goipseck. I am not sure but perhaps it will. If they do 
it that way. Others would start a new plant if they had the raw 
materials available. And there are other means that they had. Some 
operate portable plants, in which case they might operate maybe 5 or 
6. They are engineering contractors, as a rule. 

The 39 percent increase would support a $6.2 billion highway con- 
struction program in 1956, which is more than the antic ipated $ $5.7 

billion level for that year. Increases in gravel and slag production 
would, of course, increase the aggregate available for highways. 

A similar study of the possible 1 Increase in stone production in future 
years indicates that the increases in stone production alone will sup- 
port a highway program of $7.4 billion in 1957, a program level of $8.8 
billion in 1958, a program level of $9.1 billion in 1959, and a program 
level of $9.5 billion in 1960. All of these levels would, of course, be 
increased by an increase in the production of gravel or slag. 

Of course, the gravel especially would be increased in production. 
Slag will not increase any too much, because after all, they depend on 
the production of pig iron and if pig iron production increases they 
too will have additional slag for supply. 

The committee feels, therefore, that on the whole, there is no ques- 
tion as to the ability of the aggregate production industry to support 
the anticipated increase in the highway program. 

Bituminous materials: The supply of bituminous materials is flex- 
ible and little, if any, difficulty is expected in expanding production 
to meet the requirements of the highway program. 

Of the 18.6 million tons of bituminous materials available in 1955, 
highway construction used only 6,044,000 tons, about one-third of the 
total. The remainder was used in highway maintenance and in the 
production of roofing materials. 

The industry could increase bituminous production by 15 million 
tons, which would provide more than twice the increase in production 
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required for a $11 billion highway program. 
possibility of a shortage of this material. 

1 do not mean by that that at times we will not get shortages. That 
happens all the time. There are cases arising in which you get con 
tracts let which will exhaust a particular plant which is av: ailable for 
that particular vicinity. That is to be anticipated, but that is not 


serious, and when that happens material can be shipped in from 
the outside. 


There is, therefore, no 


Mr. Jones. What is the greatest cost of the aggregate? Is it 
transportation / 

Mr. Gotppeck. Yes. I should say that transportation is the greatest 
cost. Frequently the transportation cost far exceeds the value at the 
quarry or at the mine. It far exceeds it. Freight rates, of course, 
are 

Mr. Jones. What is a reasonable distance for an aggregate to be 
hauled ¢ 

Mr. Gotpsrcx. Well, in the aggregate industry it is generally con- 
sidered that hauling by truck is not economical over about 30 miles. 
And that is not the average mileage of haul. I should say 30 miles of 
haul is about the maximum from the plant to the site of work. 

Mr. Jones. Most of it is portable equipment, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Gotpseck. No. There area great many fixed plants. 

Mr. Jones. If they haul over 100 miles— 

Mr. Gouppeck. If you haul 100 miles, it would be probably a freight 
haul; 30 miles would be a haul for motortruck. Every time the freight 
rates go up, of course, there is a greater amount of haul by motortrucks. 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
question ¢ 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Buckiry. A great deal of the cement they are using in 
the State of New York is now coming from the State of 
How many miles is that ¢ 

Mr. Gotpseck. I will have to guess at that. 

Chairman Buckiry. And we are very happy right now to be able 
to get that. We have been carting cement from Tennessee for the 
last 3 or 4 years, because we have had such a shortage in the State of 
New York and adjoining States. Therefore we have to go all the way 
tothe State of Tennessee to bring in cement. 

Mr. Goippeck. Yes, I think you are perfectly right there. At the 
present time there is certainly a reasonable shortage. Of course, in 
New York you have been building the New York Thruway, which is a 
concrete pavement. That has probably taken a lot of cement. Some 
of our plants up in New England operate block plants in conjunction 
with their stone production. They have had to use foreign cement. So 
that undoubtedly this vear and last year there was a shortage, especial 
ly in certain regions. 

Mr. Scurerer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Doctor, will not the aggregate and the cement indus 
tries expand their facilities to produce the requirements needed as soon 
as they know we have actually passed a road program, and as soon as 
they know we are ¢ ommitted toa road program for 13 or 14 years ? 


Mr. Gotpseck. There is not the slightest doubt about that in my 
mind at all. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Is that not what is causing them to delay immediate 
expansion today? Because they are not certain as to what is going 
to happen in regard to a definite program being passed in this Con- 
gress ¢ 

Mr. Gorpseck. I think the very fact that you are holding this hear- 
ing today will have an effect in making these producers feel that this 
is going to be a definite thing now, and they had better begin to expand 
their plants. 

Mr. Scuerer. They would be willing then, if they had a definite pro- 
gram as proposed in the Fallon bill, to take the risk and invest the 

capital in plant expansion ? 

Mr. Goxtpseck. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Streep. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Streep. As a matter of fact, Doctor, is it not true there is some 
expansion going on right now in the industry ¢ 

Mr. Gortppeck. Oh, yes. As I pointed out, there is a definite plan 
of expansion in the cement industry. That plan of expansion when 

carried out—and they are carrying it out—it is surprising how much 
expansion has taken place in the past year, and when that expansion 
is carried out it will be fully capable of supplying the needed cement. 

Mr. Srrep. The cement plant in my district is already underway, 
building new plant facilities which will double its capacity and cost 
about $12 million. 

Mr. Smiru. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Fauton. He has not finished his statement yet. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gotppeck. Steel: Since the completion of the 1955 task force 
report, the steel supply situation has changed. Steel demand by sev- 
eral different phases of the economy peaked in late 1955 and created an 
overall steel demand that exceeded production capabilities. As a con- 
sequence, deliveries of certain types of finished steel now take as much 
as 10 or 12 months. 

So there is one of the materials that is in short supply at the pres- 
ent time. 

The outlook for the future, however, appears somewhat brighter. 
It is evident that some of the industries that are heavy consumers of 
steel and whose production reached all-time record volumes in 1955 
will curtail production somewhat in 1956. In addition, the steel 
industry, which produced a record 117 million tons in 1955, is still 
expanding and it is expected that 1956 production will exceed 120 
million tons. 

It is estimated that a rated production capacity of 143 million tons 
per year will be available by 1959. 

Highway construction demand is, of course, only a small part of 
overall steel demand. Highway construction, at the present level, 
requires only a little over 2 million tons of total steel (ingot) ca- 
pacity. That is roughly 2 percent of the entire steel production. Only 
2 percent. 

The total steel (ingot) capacity added by the steel producers in 
1955 could, therefore, more than supply any possible demand caused 
by an increase in the highway program. In addition, the steel indus- 
try expects that the demand by those industries that are now using 
well over their normal steel consumption will fall off considerably by 
late 1956 or early 1957. This should ease the overall steel (ingot) 
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supply situation considerably. It appears, therefore, that the overall 
steel supply situation will ease somewhat before the impact of any 
demand caused by an increase in the highway program could be felt. 

Steel is not one of the things that is first used at the beginning of a 
highway program. 

It is also felt that, if it were necessary, the work schedules for the 
augmented highway program could be made up in such a way that a 
large part of the steel demand could be held off for at least a year 
without seriously impairing the final completion of the program on 
time. It takes them quite a little time to get ready. 

The tight supply situation existent at the present time in struc- 
tural shapes—I-beams and things of that sort—to a large degree, is 
a failure to supply sufficient steel to the rolling mills rather than to 
any lack of overall shape rolling capacity. There is an example roll- 
ing mill capacity for producing this material. 

There is, however, a need to increase rolling capacity particularly 
in the wide flange area, and this expansion is proceeding. That is 
Bethlehem H-beams. That is what they mean. Having wide flanges 
as compared to the standard flanges. 

Present expansion plans should provide the rolling capacity neces- 
sary to meet the demands of the contemplated highway construction 
program. Both standard and wide flange structural shapes will be 
available thereafter for a highway construction program of at least 
$10 billion per year. 

The steel plate rolling capacity is also ample to provide the necessary 
plate for the highway program and other users as well. 

Of course, it can be used in a number of different ways. Plate 
girders for bridges, and perhaps bodies of trucks, and things of that 
sort. 

In 1955, highway construction used about 667,000 tons of reinfore- 
ing bars, leaving some 1,477,000 tons for all remaining consumers. 
With present facilities, industry is capable of producing at least 
4,300,000 tons of reinforcing bars. It is evident that this tonnage is 
greatly in excess of any foreseeable highway program level. 

Only 475,000 tons of wire fabric were produced in 1955, although 
the 12-month capacity is estimated at 750,000 tons. That is used for 
strengthening concrete largely, and in concrete pavement. Actual 
production was therefore only 63 percent of capacity. This percent- 
age could and should be improved. Sufficient capacity exists for an 
$8 billion highway program. 

Culverts: Both the cement and steel industries realize the fact that 
corrugated metal and concrete pipe is one of the first items to be 
installed on highway projects and efforts are made to furnish adequate 
amounts of materials for pipe manufacturing to avoid construction 
delays. 

There appears to be no reason to believe that the pipe industry 
cannot meet any probable demand by the highway industry. 

Other materials: Substantial quantities of lumber, timber products, 
clay products, petroleum products, and explosives will be needed. 
However, there have been no reports of shortages in these areas and 
the quantities needed for an increase in the highway program are, in 
relation to other demands, quite modest. It is felt, therefore, that 
an increase in the highway program will have little or no effect on the 
supply of these items. 
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With the exception of spot shortages of cement in 1956 and a tight 
supply of structural shapes and fabricated steel in 1956, task force No. 
2 finds that the capacity of industry will be sufficiently increased to 
meet all materia! requirements for the highway program levels con- 
templated by H. R. 8836 when the bill becomes effective. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Doctor, do you know that the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Baltimore 
is now extending its facilities there and when it is completed in a year 

‘two it will be necessary for them to employ an additional 3,000 
pibisle? Also, it will then be the largest tidewater plant in the world. 

Mr. Gotppeck. I know that will give them tremendous production. 

Mr. Farion. Are there any questions on my right 4 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatron. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Doctor, I have been interested in the comments you 
made in your discussion with Mr. Jones when he asked you about the 
relative part that transportation plays in these costs. "There is now 
about to be put into effect a 6-percent increase in freight rates in the 
country. How much thought did your committee give to the relative 
cost of these materials during the period of construction ? 

Mr. Gorpseck. Of course, that 6-percent increase in freight rates 
is going to have the effect of diverting some of that freight over to 
motortruck transportation. 

Mr. Smiru. Most of this increase will apply to all common carriers. 

Mr. Gotpreck. Well, that probably means an increase in the deliv- 
ered price of the material. 

Mr. Smiru. Is it not true that these shortages you referred to which 
you say will exist—you made no effort to correlate the supply with 
the price levels on which suggestions have been made? OF course, 
if the price goes high enough most any shortage will be eliminated, 
will it not? 

Mr. Gortpreck. I presume what will happen if the price goes high 
is that you will see a lot of people going into the business of produci ing 
that particular material. It will tend ‘to have that effect. 

Mr. Smirn. You made no estimate in your report and you do not 
conclude that the prices on these products will not materially rise 
during this period, did you? 

Mr. Gorpgeck. We have not made any such estimate—not in the 
report. 

Mr. Smrrn. For instance, if we start off with a 6-percent increase 
in freight charges on an item where freight is a major part of the 
cost to the contractor, is it not likely we will have some very rapidly 
pyramiding prices in a lot of these things? 

Mr. Gotpreck. I think personally there is bound to be an increase 
in price due to that particular cause. And then the labor situation 
may affect the prices, too. 

Mr. Smrru. Let us assume that inevitably the labor cost will gradu- 
ally rise. 

Mr. Gorppeck. Yes; I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Smrru. The question arises in my mind as to whether the over- 
all $25 billion estimate is anywhere near accurate, and if it is much 
more than a guess. 

Mr. Gotpseck. It depends on what you mean by accurate. 
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Mr. Jonrs. The prices started up yesterda 

Mr. Gowpprck. Yes, | guess they did. 
materials ? 

Mr. Jonns. Yes, 


Mr. Gotpprck. I have not heard about that. if that is so. 

Mr. Jones. You have not read the stock-market report then. 

Mr. Gorpprck, Well, of course, the stock market 
possibility of a rise in prices of materials, ] think. 
sarily mean that the price rice in materials has 
the price of the stocks. 

Mr. Scurrer. It isa sign of a good, healthy economy. 

Mr. Kiuezynsxr. What Mr. Jones means was that an 
ment was made yesterday morning. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. The question was that 
10: 30 yesterday morning. 

Mr. Gotpgrck. I did not read the papers yesterday. 

Mr. Jonrs. You are the only man in the United States who has not. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions on my right? 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. We have had in this Committee on Public Works 
this morning a discussion on this very important le 
qualified men, and men of intelligence, and who a 
their field. I am very happy with Mr, Robe 
president of the American Road Builders’ 
very fortunate in that association in havin 

This committee was worried about the equipment and machinery for 
the building of this great road program being available. Mr. Steel- 
man has explained that. He said there will be enough equipment and 
enough machinery when we start the first year, and when we hit a peak 
in 2 or 3 years there will be plenty. Then along comes Mr. Sours to 
inform the committee about the inanpower situation, which js some- 
thing that we worried about. That involves the engineers and tech- 
nical man. Mr. Sours is a great consulting engineer from Ohio. 
They are very fortunate also to have a man of his talent. Then Dr. 
Goldbeck told us about the materials and supplies. There is a short. 
age at present in certain areas, but I am sure that will be taken care of 
when the road program gets jnto full swing. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Ways and Means 
Committee have done their work and I hope within the next week we 
can sit down and get this Fallon bil] out and pass it on the floor of 
the House, and let us do something on our roads and stop the slaughter 
of human beings which is taking place on the roads. I am for that 
100 percent. 

Mr. Fauion. Are there any questions on my right ? 
(No response.) 


Mr. Fatuon. Any questions on my left ? 


Mr. Axcer. Doctor, during the time ] Was in business, which has 
been recently, I have heard that those men who were building roads 
for me had adequate cement, even at the same time that those in my 
area were building homes and saw prices go up from 80 cents to a 
dollar and a quarter a sack almost overnight because they could not 
get it. I recognize that as one of the symptoms of a growing economy 
and it does not worry me too much, as long as it does not dislocate too 
much. 


yY morning about 10: 30. 
You mean the prices of 


anticipates the 
It does not neces- 
taken place, but simply 


announce- 


prices started up about 


gislation with well] 
re professionals jin 
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In your computations in this task force have you taken into account 
that the big contractors can get cement because of large standing 
orders? Have you taken into account that maybe some of the small 
men, like the small homebuilders, might be hurt considerably, or just 
a little bit? In other words, have you thought about that? 

Mr. Gotpreck. We are fully aware of that possibility. As I think 
I mentioned, one of our own producers of concrete block in the New 
England area has been unable to get cement for that relatively small 
use duri ing the past summer. Of course, it is very likely the case that 
the large users are more apt to get their cement than the very small 
users. I think that isa possibility. I donot know whether it is true. 

Mr. Aveer. In your task force do you feel there will be a big dislo- 
cation of small business people in getting cement when this huge pro- 
gram gets underway ? 

Mr. Gotpseck. That is not a subject that the task force has consid- 
ered at all. I will have to give you my own personal opinion on that. 

I think there is apt to be some dislocation. Yes. I think possibly 
the large user is more apt to fare better than the small user. I notice 
these concrete block producers have had trouble throughout the coun- 
try. They are not small users by any means, but individually they 
may be considered as small. 

Mr. Areer. One other question. While you and your colleagues 
were testifying, I kept in the back of my mind this thought of the 
Colorado River project, among many others, which we seem to be 
determined to continue to build in this country. And maybe that is 
right, but there will be a terrific use of concrete. Did you take that 
into account in addition to this ¢ 

Mr. Gotpseck. Yes; those things have all been taken into account. 
That is, the different governmental constructions. All that has been 
considered. 

Mr. Auger. And we will still have the necessary amount ? 

Mr. Gotppeck. Yes, it is probable they will. In that type of con- 
struction that is mass concrete and it is a semispecial type of cement. 
It is the so-called type II cement. 

Mr. Aveer. Out in the wilderness, according to my colleague’s 
testimony, you will have a big transportation problem, with no exist- 
ing cement plants there, and so forth. 

Mr. Gotppeck. Yes. That is a fact. It is surprising how little ce- 
ment that uses per cubic yard of concrete. It is way down as low as 
21% sacks per cubic yard. 

Mr. Aveer. Thank you. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to ask if it is the intent of your testi- 
mony, as I understand your answer to Mr. Jones, to be to the effect 
that as a result of the replies you got from your questionnaires ap- 
parently there is going to be some increased cost of cement products, 
at least for a temporary period. Is that what you intended to imply 
in your answers ? 

Mr. Gotpseck. I did not intend to say that. 

Mr. Cramer. I think that is the impression everyone got. I wish 
you would clarify it as to whether or not the initial increase in produc- 
tion is going to mean an increase in cost, and, if that is true, how long 
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will it last? In other words, there has been some deterrent to going 
into this thing on a crash basis on the assumption that it will cost a 
lot more money. I think it ought to be clarified. [asked your opinion. 
I realize it is not one of the things you surveyed, but you did give 
the impression that there would be an additional cost. 

Mr. Goupseck. I did not mean to give that impression. I answered 
the question in connection with the cost of | aggregates when the point 
was brought up that there was an increase in freight rates. Then I 

said, yes, “there could be that increase in the cost of aggregates. 

Mr. Cramer. The question was asked you and your answer ‘indicated 
the replies you got from some of the people you sent letters were to the 
effect that some of the people, in order to increase production, were 
going to put on more men, and work overtime. The question was asked 
you does that not mean a higher cost. Is that a true statement or is it 
not, that you gave the impression there would be an additional cost ? 

Mr. Goxpseck. That is true, as it applies to aggregates. My ques- 
tionnaire was directed to our own crushed stone industr y, and it applies 
to that industry. In every case where you have to put on a double 
shift, of course, you are going to have to pay more for labor. 

Mr. Cramer. But do you foresee any substantial increase in cost 
during the first year of this program as a result of having to comply 
with additional demand? 

Mr. Gotpsecx. I do not think there will be a very great increase in 
cost. I think personally that there is going to be a gradual increase 
in the cost of everything. 

Mr. Cramer. I do not mean as a result of the state of our economy, 
but I mean as a result of the increased demands resulting from this 
program. Do you foresee that causing any increase in costs to the 
extent to which the program is enacted the first and second years? 

Mr. Gotppeck. I think possibly there will be. Of course, in asking 
how much, I could not say that because I do not know. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. The first year of this program will largely be devoted 
to planning, engineering, and land acquisitions, will it not? 

Mr. Gotpsrck. Of course, there is already a backlog of planning 
available. 

Mr. Scuerer. There is planning available, but you will not require 
the use of too much cement and steel in the first year, will you? 

Mr. Gotpseck. That is correct. I do not think you will. 

Mr. Screrer. If, as you indicated before, the aggregate industry 
and the cement industry know that we have a definite committed pro- 
gram for a period of 15 years during that first and second year during 
which we are doing the land acquisition and engineering, will they not 
expand those industries sufficiently during that time to take care of the 
needs? And then, if we have sufficient expansion the cost will not 
increase too much, will it ? 

Mr. Gotppeck. They are going to expand as rapidly as they can. 
Apparently that expansion can be rapid enough to take care of the 
program, except maybe during the first year, ‘when I think there is 
likely to be a shortage of cement. 

Mr. Scuerer. This country has produced the material necessary to 
fight two wars and supply this country and its business and industry, 
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and supply the free countries of the world with much of the material 
they needed. Do you not think this program, although it is a big one, 
is small compared to the job that we did in those two wars ? 

Mr. Gotppeck. I do not have the slightest fear about the industry's 

capabilities for producing the materi: I necessar y. Iam sure they can 
do it. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Cramer. I understand your testimony to be to the effect then 
that there may be some increased cost the first year, but you do not 
contemplate any substantial increase thereafter / 

Mr. Goitppeck. Oh, I can’t even predict that. I do not know. 

Mr. Cramer. You know the American Automobile Association’s 
attack on this program and the Fallon bill has been that we are trying 
to crash-program it, and that in the first couple of years the cost is 
going to be exorbitant, and also the supply is not going to be available. 
I think you have answered the second question, but the first statement 
is that the cost in the first year of the crash program is going to be 
exorbitant, so why should we do so much when it is going to cost so 
much. As far as I can see, you are not helping your case or the Fallon 
bill by indicating, as you apparently have there authoritatively, that 
there is going to be an increased cost in the first 2 years to expand 
the industry. 

Mr. Gotppeck. I say there will be an increased cost if we make these 
increases in freight rates. We will have an increased cost due to that. 
When it one to this question of increased cost due to double shifts, 
for instance, I do not think there will be much of that. I think enough 
plants are willing to go into that—— 

Mr. Surru. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Cramer. Just a minute. 

Is it not true that the industry itself and, in fact, the cost of the 
product if it increases at all, or substantially, will become highly 
competitive, and will that not absorb itself in a period of a couple of 
vears ¢ 

Mr. Goupneck. It always has. It is a fact that the aggregate in- 
dustries have increased their costs, that is, they increased the cost of 
the pean far less than almost any other industry during the past 
decade or two. That is due to competition, by the way. 

Mr. ¢ esac. I yield to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. I wanted to raise the question that, Dr. Goldbeck, you 
were not revising the report of your committee just because Mr. Cramer 
indicated you are not helping your case, were you’? You are not 

changing your report, are you ¢ 

Mr. Cramer. His report had nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. Suiru. I mean, the report as submitted here verbally. 

Mr. Gotoseck. I do not think I would change anything I said. 

Mr. Savru. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Scuerer. I happen to know that what you say is true about 
the expansion of some of the aggregate industry. One in my district 
could have paid a dollar in dividends last year, but because the road 
program was on the scene they decided not to pay that much and have 
already started a new plant in anticipation of the additional expan- 
sion. So as I said before, I think from a labor standpoint industry 
knows we have a program which is committed for a period of years, 
and it is going to expand to produce the material necessary to carry 
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out that program. If it expands far enough, as you indicated it is 
going to expand, you are not going to have those shortages that push 
the price up. 

Mr. Gotpneck. In other words, competition will take care of that to 
a great extent. 

Mr. Cramer. Is it not true, Doctor, your statement with respect to 
increased cost is at best only guesswork anyway, because you did not 
make a survey with regard to that ‘ 

Mr. Goutppeck. It is just an opinion. It is an estimate. 

Mr. Cramer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Srerp. As I understood what you are emphasizing, it is that 
if the freight rate increase is granted it will add to the cost, but that 
has nothing to do with the crash program. 

Mr. Gorppeck. Oh, I do not think so. This matter of a crash pro- 
gram—and I do not think this is a crash program by any manner of 
means—— 

Mr. Fanon. It is not as much of a crash program as a 10-year pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cramer. I want that on the record. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions of the doctor ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Rowertson. Mr. Chairman, I have one more witness, Mr. S 
Howard Brown, who is last, but not least. I assure you of that. Mr. 
Brown is the chairman of ARBA’s task force on construction. 

Mr. Brown heads the contracting firm of Brown, Davis & White, of 
(rrantville, Pa. 

I would like to add that Mr. Brown is also president of the Blue 
Mountain Construction Co.; president of B. D. & W., Inc.; vice presi- 
dent of Valley Quarries, Inc. : and past president of the contractors 
division of the Americ: an Road Builders’ Association. He is also a 
past president of the Antique Automobile Club of America. 

I do not like to style anyone as typical, but I believe Mr. Brown will 
agree that he is quite representative of the approximately 5,000 Amer- 
ican contractors who are engaged in highway, airport, and similar 
construction. 

He can inform you, from actual, down-to-earth experience, what 
problems the highway contractors face. 

It is a pleasure for me to introduce him to the committee. Mr. 
5rown. 

Mr. meee Mr. Brown, let me on behalf of the committee welcome 
vou here and ask you how you can find time for all of those duties you 
have to per rform, and come down here / 


STATEMENT OF S. HOWARD BROWN, PRESIDENT, BROWN, DAVIS 
& WHITE, GRANTVILLE, PA., CHAIRMAN, TASK FORCE NO. 3, 
CONSTRUCTION, AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brown. I have ample time, Mr. Chairman, and I am very happy 
to be here, sir, 

Mr. Fation. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Tast 
vear, task force No. 3, after a careful evaluation of the active highway 
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contractors in the Nation, found, and so reported to this committee, 
that a $7.4 billion highway program could be accomplished in 1 year 
with efficiency and economy. A new appraisal of the highway con- 
tracting industry has just been completed. After careful study of 
pertinent data, it is now concluded that the active highway contractors 
i the country could successfully undertake a $7. 9 billion highway 
construction program with practically no expansion of their present 
organizations and equipment fleets. 

In making the new appraisal of the highway-construction industry, 
thorough investigations were conducted in the following areas: 

(1) Av ailability of highway contractors. 

(2) Availability of manpower. 

(3) Availability of highway-construction equipment. 
(4) Other factors. 

A somewhat different approach, however, was thought advantageous 
in making this new study. Last year, a 10-year, $101- billion program 
was assumed and the ability of the highway industry to successfully 

carry out each stage was established. This year, we have endeavored 
to determine the maximum highway program level that the present, 
active highway contractors could undertake without materially 
expanding their organizations and equipment fleets. Estimates were 
also made of the levels to which highway programs could be expanded 
in successive years. It was thought that on this basis the new report 
might be more useful and more flexible. It is believed that the findings 
can more readily be kept current and that over a period of years 
indexes can be developed which will be helpful to both governmental 
agencies and industry. 

The major findings of task force No. 3 from the current study are 
as follows: 

1. In 1955, highway contractors oper: ated at 53 percent of their 
productive capacity. This is a 7-percent increase over the 46 percent 
reported for 1954 and largely resulted from an increase in the capital 
outlay for highway construction from $4 billion in 1954 to $4.6 billion 
in 1955, 

2. Highway contractors, without materially expanding, could imme- 
diately “undertake and complete within 1 year a maximum highway 
program of $8 billion. 

3. By the second year it is estimated that the present productive 

capacity could be expanded so that a $10 billion program could be 
aie aken ; in 3 years it could be further expanded to a level approxi- 
mating $12 billion, which could be readily sustained on an annual 
basis and which will meet all anticipated requirements. 

4. Sufficient manpower will be available to meet highway contractor 
needs. It will be necessary, however, for contractors to expand their 
training programs to develop supervisory personnel, equipment, oper- 
ators, and other skills within their organizations. 

5. No serious shortages of construction machinery are anticipated 
as the highway-construction program expands. 

6. The nationwide shortage of wide-flange steel beams and struc- 
tural steel shapes and regional shortages of cement were factors which 
45 percent of the highway contractors ‘thought might limit their capac- 
ity or retard their expansion. It is believed that the situation which 
prevailed in 1955 will be substantially improved as the effects of plant 
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expansion, long-range construction planning and contract-letting inno- 
a are felt. 

This year, 55 percent of the highway contractors reported that 
sduainiatetive delays by highway departments might limit their 
capacity or retard their expansion. Improvements, “however, have 
been made, which is indicated by the fact that 62 percent of the con- 
tractors reported this factor last year. Further improvements are 
assured by the growing trend toward streamlining highway depart- 
ment procedures, longer range construction planning, ‘applic ation of 
electronic devices and photogrammetric techniques to increase engi- 
neering productivity and wider use of standard plans. 

8. Larger contract volumes of highway construction enable high- 
way contractors to obtain greater production from their equipment. 

9. Prompt payments by State highway departments and minimum 
retention will permit a substantial expansion of capac ity. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes a brief summation of the results of 
our investigations as to the capacity of the highway contracting 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a comment, inasmuch as I 
am in the stone business. I do not at all want to take issue with any 
statements that may have been made, but I produce about 400,000 
tons of stone a year in our quarries and sell them. I say here that I 
would be very happy to double-shift that quarry or go overtime and 
sell my stone. I would probably sell my stone at a lower price. I 
know that to be a fact. It is production that drives the price down. 

I would like to make another statement. With respect to long 
hauls, I, as a producer and a contractor, am faced with this fact. 
This may not apply to some States in the United States, but we will 
speak for Pennsylvania, about which I know. If the cost of the ship- 
ment gets too high, a man with a portable plant will come in and 
find the material, and he will knock the price down. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Are there any questions on my right? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Any questions on my left? 

Mr. McGrecor. Brownie, I want to congratulate you on that state- 
ment. You hit the nail on the head. In summation, you believe in 
a good, adequate program. I am one who firmly believes that the 
highw ay contractors group and the materials producers will increase 
their production so that they will keep prices down and furnish the 
material needed. After all, there are a lot of equipment people mak- 
ing portable gravel and portable asphalt plants. 

If you get to the point where we are too short on cement, you can 
use something else. I hope we do not get into the category where 
we will make that fight on the floor of Congress and possibly hve 
somebody stating that we are not going to have material and we are 
going to have increased prices. So let us not put that Fiiabod into 
this highway legislation. 

I want to take this opportunity of thanking the American Road 
Builders’ Association for the splendid manner in which you have 
presented your case. You fellows are busy and your task force 
presentation was excellent. I am sorry I was not here from the very 
start of it, but I think you understand why. Congratulations; as usual 
you have presented the subject in an excellent manner. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions on my left ‘ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. I want to tell you, Mr. Brown, along with the others, 
how much this committee appreciates the hard work and the effort 
and study that has been put into your task force operation. It is a 
real pleasure to have you and the other members of the American Road 
Builders’ Association here. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could I ask one more question / 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have not some new techniques been developed in the 
production of aggregates which will reduce the cost of producing the 
aggregates ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Aggregates are produced in much the same way that 
they were produced a number of years ago. Of course, as we get 
better machinery we increase our production and cut our costs down. 
But there has been no revolutionary change in that. 

I want to emphasize the point that production is what drives our 
costs down. 

Mr. ScHerer. Quantity. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. As soon as we work 12 hours a day in- 
stead of 8 or 10, it brings our cost per ton down. It is so well illustra- 

ted in 2 years’ business, where one year was down a little bit but we had 
an awfully good year the year before. I do not want to tell you what 
my costs were per ton, because I sold them at the same price. I did not 
raise or lower them, but when the time comes when there is a big 
demand for material a lot of producers are going to fight for the sales 
and it is going to bring the prices down. Of that I am firmly con- 
vinced. 

Mr. Scuerer. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. I agree with you. 

Mr. Fanon. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Robertson, do you have any closing statement to 
make ? 

Mr. Rorertson. That completes the task force reports. We hope 
we have been of some help to this committee and we stand ready to 
help in any way we can. 

Mr. Fatiton. You certainly have, Mr. Robertson. I want to con- 
gratulate you as president, and also your organization, the American 
Road Builders’ Association, who have alws ays made a wonderful con- 
tribution to the problem of building roads, and certainly have been of 
immeasurable help to the committee. 

Mr. Rorerrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauzon. Mr. Corwin and Mr. McGee. 

I understand, Mr. Corwin and Mr. McGee, you both have short 
statements to make. 
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STATEMENT OF SAUL C. CORWIN, DEPARTMENT COUNSEL, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Corwin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Will you give your name and title to the reporter, 
please / 

Mr. Corwin. My name is Saul C. Corwin. I am counsel for the 
New York State Department of Public Works. I have been desig- 
nated by Gov. Averell Harriman of our State to read a short message 
in connection with your legislation that you are presently cot- 
sidering. 

This is dated February 29, 1956, and is addressed to the chairman. 
It reads as follows: 

To Chairman Charles A. Buckley and Members of the Public Works Committec: 

The deliberations of the Public Works Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on proposed increases of Federal aid to highways are of very real 
concern to us all. As Governor of New York State, [ am most anxious to see 
legislation passed at this session of Congress so that long-range planning and 
necessary appropriation of State funds can be undertaken. 

At this time I should like to emphasize once more the need for a form of 
credit to go to those States which like New York, have already constructed 
many miles of their interstate systems to exacting and costly Federal standards. 
New York State has in the last few years constructed 557% miles out of a total 
interstate allowance of 1,216% miles. This means that the number of miles 
eligible for this type of aid is reduced to only 659 miles. An increase in Fed 
eral participation from 60 to 90 percent would deprive our State of many millions 
of dollars in Federal aid. It would serve to penalize all of those States which 
have moved ahead in construction of their interstate systems. 

It would appear desirable to determine the credit for both free and toll 
highways on the basis of depreciated values less 10 percent and to apply this credit 
toward the construction of other highways on the Federal aid primary, urban, 
or secondary systems, without the necessity of matching with State funds. 

I strongly recommend that a provision be made for such a form of credit in any 
contemplated legislation to be considered by this session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) AveRELL HARRIMAN 

Mr. Buarnix. Did you have any further statement, Mr. Corwin / 

Mr. Corwin. Not at this time, sir. 

Mr. Biarnik. Are there any questions to my right / 

Mr. McGregor. One question, Mr. Chairman. What does Governoi 
Harriman suggest in the way of taxes to pay for this highway pro 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Corwin. I have no statement from him on that point, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you. 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biarnik. The chairman, the gentleman from New York. 

Chairman Bucktey. I did not quite understand the gentleman from 
Ohio. What do you mean by taxes’ You know the State of New 
York is paying 20 percent of the taxes for the Federal Government. 
You know that. Not Ohio. What is Ohio doing for the same amount 
of mileage that they are getting now, and even more mileage / 

Mr. McGregor. I would suggest that the State of Ohio was doing 
just as much and possibly more per capita than the State of New York. 

Chairman Buck.iey. Per capita, but they are not contributing to the 
Federal Government what the State of New York is contributing, and 
we are getting only 659 miles if we get this credit. 
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Mr. McGrecor. All I am asking the distinguished witness and the 
dist inguished chairman from New York—and I will ask him the same 
question I asked a number of times, but up to now you have not 
answered it—you are suggesting that we pay for the roads that we 
constructed yesterday. But where are we going to get the money if 
we are expecting to construct new roads tomor row ¢ 

Chairman Bucx.ey. If we get credit then we will only get enough 
money for 659 miles, and we can use that money that we get credit 
for in order to build up the highways in the State. 

Mr. McGrecor. You will build them where you and your State or- 
ganization want it, and not as a part of the Interstate System ? 

Chairman Buck.ey. What do you mean by “our State organiza- 
tion” ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. Your State highway director, or your Governor. 

Chairman Buckiey. Probably “the Governor. Yes. But after all, 
I think the fact that the State of New York contributes so much money 
to the running of the Federal Government would indicate that we are 
entitled to more consideration than we are getting. 

Mr. McGrecor. I agree with the gentleman from New York and we 
can say the same thing of Ohio. I think the good people of Ohio and 
I think the good people of New York do not want to build a fence 
around either Ohio or New York, and we are willing to help those 
States that are probably not as fortunate as we are. 

Chairman Buck.ry. I will tell you right after the November elec- 
tions there are going to be an awful lot of people out of work, because 
the Republicans cannot keep holding this prosperity up right now. 
They will keep holding it up until after election day and then we will 
have a lot of people out of work, and we want employment for them 
in the State of New York. 

Mr. McGrecor. I heard the same statement 4 years ago and it has 
not come true. 

Chairman Buck ey. It is going to come true all right. 

Mr. Buarnix. The chairman still has the floor. 

Chairman Bucktiry. I think I have said enough. 

Mr. Cramer. It appears from this statement ‘that it is the Gover- 
nor’s position that the money which is required for repayment shall 
not be used to pay off existing indebtedness or to free the existing 
Interstate System of highways. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Corwin. Lam sorry. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Cramer. It is not expected that this money would be used to 
pay off the bonds on the existing toll facilities so that they will be free 
interstate highways, is it ? 

Mr. Corwtn. I believe under the terms of your legislation that 
money could be used as a credit in that direction, and while I am not 
prepared to say that is a positive statement of fact, it is my belief 
that undoubtedly that fund would be used in that connection. 

Mr. Cramer. Your statement indicates he wants the money to be 
used—according to what is said in the next to the last paragraph of 
the letter—to apply this credit toward the construction of other high- 
ways on the Federal-aid primary, urban or secondary systems, without 
the necessity of m: atching with State funds.” 

Mr. Corwin. That is correct. 

' wk Cramer. Which would mean without redemption of outstanding 
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Mr. Corwin. I should imagine it would be used in both directions— 
both to retire some of the throughway bonds as well as construct other 
highways needed both on the urban and the primary and secondary 
roads. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you know if he would object to using all of the 
money to retire bonds and free those highways ¢ 

Mr. Corwin. I have no knowledge on that subject. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Any other questions ? 

(No response. 

Mr. Buarnik. The next witness is Mr. McGee. 

Mr. McGee, we appreciate your patience and if you will bear with 
us, we just heard the quorum call, which means in about 5 minutes the 
members will have to be on the floor to be present there. 

Mr. McGee. I understand, sir. 

Chairman Buckxiry. Before Mr. McGee speaks, I want to say that 
I would not like to have Mr. McGregor interrupt, because Mr. McGee is 
a good Republican, appointed by Mr. Dewey, the former Governor of 
New York. 

Mr. McGreaor. I am sure he needs no interruption by me. 

Mr. Gentry. Has the statement been made that we will meet here 
at 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. BuiatntK. I have been instructed by the chairman to announce 
we will meet here at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Scuerer. To hear whom? 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Wedeking, president of the American Bridge, 
Tunnel and Turnpike Association, Inc., and Mr. William Dunn of 
the Associated General Contractors, 

Mr. Gentry. And also Mr. Ladd. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Clark has a witness. 

Mr. McGee, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CUSHMAN McGEE, MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE TEMPORARY HIGHWAY FINANCE PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. McGee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Cushman McGee. I am a citizen member of the Temporary High- 
way Finance Commission of the State of New York, and, as has been 
remarked by Chairman Buckley, I was appointed by Governor Dewey, 
together with other citizen members and members of the legislature, 
who were so designated as a result of legislation enacted in 1952. Sub- 
sequently there has been a further appointment to the commission of 
several members of the present Harriman administration in New York. 

The commission is bipartisan, and I am glad to report to you that 
it has concluded its report to this year’s legislature and to the Gov- 
ernor, in which the commission unanimously requests your favorable 
action on a credit provision in your pending legislation. That report 
was concluded last week. We do think in New York that there is a 
necessity for increasing the level of highway construction in the State, 
not only upon the Interstate System but also upon primary and sec- 
ondary roads, and very much upon urban arterials and town roads 
and county roads. 
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The program that the commission developed in its earlier reports 
and in the current report envisages the payment from State moneys, 
additional taxation, and a bond issue of substantial amounts which 
would be matched, of course, by those sums which are afforded by con- 
gressional action. We need a very large amount of money in the State 
for additional highways. The sum it needs was reported last year to 
you by the State department of public works as a figure as large as 
$7 billion. We believe there is no exaggeration in that sum. 

Our commission studied the highway needs of the State for more 
than 3 years, and we are convinced that the condition of the highways 
and the congestion of traffic does need an additional contribution and 
additional effort and substantial construction. 

We believe that the credit provisions which you are contemplating 
might be improved technically. 

I would like to say that I am appearing expressly on behalf of the 
chairman of the commission to ask that you give consideration to our 
request for consideration of the credit provisions with the aim that 
we shall be able to meet the needs we have in the State. 

I do not care to belabor you or take up too much time, in view of 
the quorum call, but I would like to stand on a brief statement. If 
you wish to question me after you resume this afternoon, or now, I 
would be glad to answer any questions that you have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biatnrx. Are there any members who wish Mr. McGee to return 
for questioning this afternoon ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Congressman Becker, of New York, yesterday pre- 
sented the case of the State of New York very well. 

Mr. McGee. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think we asked him all the questions we had. 

Mr. McGee. All right, sir. 

Mr. Biarnik. The hearings are recessed until 2 o’clock this after- 


noon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. 


of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 





Mr. Fatton. Will the members come to order, please ? 
Gentlemen, this is a continuation of the hearings on the Federal-aid 
highway program. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Albert Wedeking, presi- 
dent of the American Bridge, Tunnel & Turnpike Association, Inc., 
and executive director of the Indiana Toll Road Commission. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. WEDEKING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDIANA TOLL ROAD COMMISSION, AND PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN BRIDGE, TUNNEL & TURNPIKE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wepexrine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
With your permission I would like to have the secretary of our asso- 
ciation join me here, for he may be of some assistance in the hearing. 
He is J. Allyn Stearns. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have any copies of your statement ? 

Mr. WEDEKING. Caamiek to ae some copies before my testimony 
is over. They have not gotten here yet, but they will be available. 

Mr. Fatton. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Wepex1ne. I would like to take this occasion before I start my 
testimony to say how happy I am to see the gentlemen wearing carna- 
tions and that they are able to be wearing them today. 

Mr. Fauion. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wxvexine. We followed the history of the tragedy and near- 
tragedy quite interestedly in our communities at home, and I do want 
to congratulate you on your being here a year later. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wepekine. My name is Albert J. Wedeking, of Dale, Ind., and 
I am executive director of the Indiana Toll Road Commission. I 
might mention that I was previously on the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Indiana for 2 terms and a representative of the commission for 
6 years. lam also president of the American Bridge, ‘Tunnel & Turn- 
pike Association, Inc., and appear here in that capacity. 

The association is a nonprofit, nonstock membership corporation 
which was organized in 1932 and reorganized and incorporated in 1950. 
Its voting membership is composed of 65 bridge, tunnel, and turnpike 
agencies authorized to collect tolls from vehicular traffic. Included 
in our membership are public agencies in 27 States and 3 Canadian 
Provinces, as well as 11 international border crossings. 

Present heretoday are members of the authorities from New Jersey ; 
the executive director of the New Jersey Highway Authority and the 
executive director of the New Jersey Turnpike Authority ; the assist- 
ant to the chairman of the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission; the 
president and counsel of the South Louisiana Turnpike Commission; 
and the chairman and administrative officer of the Michigan Turnpike 
Commission. Also present in Washington today and interested in this 
hearing are representatives of the Illinois C ommission ; the executive 
assistant, the administrative assistant and counsel of the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike Authority; the chairman and general manager and 
members of the Kansas Turnpike Authority ; and, the ceneral man- 
ager of the New York State Thruway Authority. 

Mr. Fatron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wepexine. To indicate our deep interest in the provisions of 
H. R. 8836 before your honorable subcommittee, I would like to give 
you some figures on our membership. Eighteen toll-road member 
agencies are operating 1,322 miles of modern roads costing $1,625 mil- 
lion ; being designed or constructed by them are 1,392 additional miles 
costing $2,380 million. <A total of 2,714 miles ‘of roads operating, 
under construction or financed and costing $4,005 million. Forty-six 
bridges and tunnel agencies are operating facilities costing $810 mil- 
lion and have under construction $960 million of additional facilities, 
making a total of $1,070 million. The grand total of funds expended 
or committed for vehicular transportation facilities by member agen- 
cies is $5,075 million. 

Additional authorized but not yet financed vrojects of toll-road 
members amount to 2,038 miles, estimated to cost $2,802 million; and 
they have proposed projects for 2,050 miles estimated to cost $2,103 
million. total potential of 4,088 miles of additional modern turn- 
pikes to cost about $4,905 million. Bridge and tunnel member agen- 
cies have authorized and proposed projects amounting to $245 million, 
making a grand total, potential additional expenditure, of $5,150 mil- 
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lion by association facility members for vehicular road transportation 
facilities. 

Adding the total of operating building or financed projects to the 
authorized or proposed projects, there is a total possible investment of 
over $10,200 million in the road transportation system of the United 
States, by the facility members of this association. 

The American Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Association is in en- 
thusiastic accord with the plans for acceleration of a greatly expanded 
modern highway system—and particularly the National Interstate 
System—which have developed from the President’s Bolton Landing 
statement of last July. 

The association does feel that sufficient sympathetic consideration 
has not been given to the desirability of developing the potential of 
the toll financing method as a means toward obtaining at the earliest 
possible moment a substantial increase in modern expressway mileage 
on the interstate system. The need and desirability of constructing 
as much modernized mileage as possible on this system, and in the 
shortest possible time both as an economic and defense measure, has 
been stressed time and again before this committee, and I will not 
belabor the point. We are hopeful that the present provisions of 
H. R. 8836, which we favor in great part, may be continued, amended, 
interpreted and administered, if it becomes law, so as to encourage con- 
tinuance and expansion of the toll financing method of construction. 

I would like to quote in this respect from House Document No. 139 
(pp. 24-25), entitled “Progress and Feasibility of Toll Roads and 
Their Relation to the Federal-Aid Program”; being a letter and report 
from the Secretary of Commerce, dated April 14, 1955: 


Errect oF ToL~t ROADS ON THE FEDERAL-AID PROGRAM 


In the Federal-Aid Road Act of 1916 (39 Stat. 355) the Congress provided 
(sec. 1)— 

That all roads constructed under the provisions of this act shall be free 
from tolls of all kinds. 

That provision was reaffirmed in section 9 of the Federal Highway Act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 212), and is still in effect. 

The early decision of the Congress came at a time when recollections were 
fresh of tolls collected on roads badly maintained or nearly impassable. Such 
conditions were thought to have no place in the transportation system, and it 
was to prevent their recurrence that Federal aid was barred from participation 
in toll-road construction. Now, nearly 40 years later, the resurgence of toll 
roads has brought about the need to review their place in the highway systems 
of the country. 


ACCEPTANCE OF TOLL ROADS 


Financing of roads through the sale of revenue bonds has developed because 
provision of public funds through accepted channels has lagged far behind 
highway needs. In this situation, revenue-bond financing has provided many 
miles of badly needed controlled-access highways when other means have failed. 
The financial success of the early examples of the modern toll road and the 
rapid extension of toll roads on some of our most important routes raises serious 
questions as to the place of the toll road in the Federal-aid systems and to its 
effect on the Federal-aid program. 

Toll roads are most readily accepted on routes where existing congestion and 
delays are great and the construction of a controlled-access highway would pro- 
duce substantial savings of time and increased comfort and safety of travel. 
ea acceptance is found when out-of-State vehicles are prominent in the 
raffic. 

With all highway needs so pressing, administrators in a State are reluctant 
to ask for general increases in taxes to build roads of principal interest to one 
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section of the State or to drivers from other States. At the same time, drivers 
traversing the section of the State where a controlled-access highway is needed, 
particularly those from out of the State who are usually on long trips and are 
infrequent users of the road, are not reluctant to pay a toll for the assurance of 
rapid travel on a safe and uncongested highway. 

Toll roads already in operation have relieved congestion for the through traffic 
on main routes in a number of States, and as others come into operation they 
also will offer facilities superior to those now existing, for drivers who wish to 
pay the tolls. Diversion of traffic to toll roads from existing routes reduces 
traffic on those routes and usually relieves the pressure for their immediate 
improvement. To this extent, the toll roads are distinctly beneficial to the 
Federal-aid program. With the steady increases in traffic, however, the need 
for improvement of the existing facilities in many cases soon recurs. 


It is not intended to infer by these quotations that Secretary Weeks 
is advocating increased toll-road construction as other parts of the 
report are adverse to this thought. However, the quotations above, 
strikingly support the desirability of encouraging use of toll financing 
in interstate road construction. 

In this regard I would like to quote also from “A Study Committees 
Report on Federal Aid to Highways,” submitted to the Commission 
on Inter-Governmental Relations by the Study Committee on Federal 
Aid to Highways, and dated June 1955 (pp. 5-6) : 


The Committee observes that some of our most costly highway needs are 
being met through construction of wholly self-liquidating toll roads by the States 
without Federal aid. Considerably more can be done to meet present critical 
needs by the development of toll-road facilities. Although the Committee is 
dedicated to the ultimate objective of an adequate network of toll-free highways 
throughout the Nation, it believes that under present conditions of highway 
in adequaacy national policy should be designed to protect the potential for 
sound development of toll facilities. The Committee believes that designation 
of routes of the National System of Interstate Highways should be made without 
regard to whether they are toll or toll-free roads. Therefore, we recommend 
that routes of the Interstate System be redesignated to include, where appro- 
priate, paralleling toll roads. The States should not be prejudiced in the amount 
of Federal aid to be received by reason of having toll roads. 

The Committee further recommends that any State be permitted to apply a 
portion of its regular Federal-aid allotment for highways to the construction of 
a toll road, in the Same manner as is currently authorized for toll bridges, when 
the necessity for the highway is established and there is no reasonable possibility 
of its development as a toll-free road. 


The association heartily supports the conclusion in the Clay com- 
mittee report to the President on A 10-Year National Highway Pro- 
gram, dated January 1955 (p. 15) : 


It is obvious, of course, that existing toll roads must be protected in their appeal 
to traffic. 


In the letter and report of the Secretary of Commerce, previously 
referred to, it states (p. 28): 


2. Inclusion of toll roads in Federal-aid systems: The present law should be 


changed to permit the inclusion of toll roads as part of the National System of 
Interstate Highways when they meet the standards for that system, and when 
there are reasonably satisfactory alternate free roads on the Federal-aid pri- 
mary or secondary systems which permit traffic to bypass the toll road. 

This recommendation is made to meet present-day conditions. A number of 
toll roads which are in operation, under construction, or authorized, lie along the 
preferred location of interstate routes: duplication of these roads would gen- 
erally be an economic waste. Accordingly, if there is to be a continuous inte- 
grated Interstate System, it is reasonable that these toll roads be included in it. 
The inclusion of a toll road in the Interstate System would not be contrary to 
recommendation 1. It would merely make it unnecessary to construct a free 
road to interstate standards closely paralleling the toll roads. 
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We believe it of real importance that there be spelled out in this 
pending legislation a statement of policy against the unnecessary 
duplication of existing toll facilities or of feasible toll projects now 
in an advanced age. Failure to do so may leave open the door to a 
waste of moneys implenien ting this bill and the unnecessary construc- 
tion or reconstruction of duplicating road mileage at the expense of 
other areas entirely lacking in first-class road facilities. 

The association commends the inclusion in H. R. 8836 of section 8, 
providing for credits through the State highway agency to States 
which have already construc cted free or toll highways of acceptable 
standards of construction, on or coincident with the national inter- 
state highway system, or which hereafter construct such toll highways. 
The report on a 10-year national highway program stated the basic 
premise as follows: 

8. Appropriate credit should be given to those States in which adequate sections 
of the Interstate System have been constructed by State or toll financing provided 
the funds thus made available are used for further highway improvements. 
Moreover, States that elect to build further toll-road sections of the Interstate 
System should be reimbursed for all costs other than financing, provided such 
funds are used for further highway improvement. 

To do less than allow the reasonable credits provided in H. R. 8836 
would unreasonably penalize those States which have provided badly 
needed road transportation facilities, at a greatly expedited moment, 
through the use of outside resources available to them. Failure to 
allow such credits would greatly weight the distribution of funds 
under this bill, to the disadvantage of those States which have tried 

to solve their own increasing traffic problems in the great tradition of 
American enterprise. 

With respect to section 8 (b), (c) and wherever else necessary, it 
is suggested that it be clearly stated that credit will be allowed a State 
for any existing toll highway located upon the National System and 
measuring up to the required standards, which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of any public agency established by act of the official legislative 
body of the State. 

With respect to section 8 (d), it is suggested as follows: 

1. That established credit should be available to a State for use on 
any part of the Federal-aid highway system instead of only the 
primary system (line 9). 

2. That the use of such credit be available to a State regardless of 
whether all other Federal-aid funds available to it have been matched 
or contracted for matching (lines 10-12). 

3. That the availability of such credit to a State shall not hinge 
upon the obligation of all funds apportioned under the act by all States 
(lines 12-13). 

That the use of established credit by a State should not require 
any matching of such funds, and that the credit shall be available 
throughout the life of this act (line 17). 

5. Section 8 (d) also provides that such a credit may be used “for 
payment of any outstanding debt” on a toll highway. I believe it is 
entirely safe to say that this provision is of very little interest to most 

toll-road authorities; and in our opinion its deletion would cause little 
concern to them. 
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With respect to section 14, it is suggested that the words “or as an 
alternate part of the National System” be inserted after the word 
“System” in line 9. 

There appear to be other details on which clarification would be 
helpful. As they tend to be technical, we do not want to take up 
further time here, but with permission of your subcommittee, will 
submit additional suggestions to General Counsel and staff. 

In concluding, I want to express appreciation personally and on 
behalf of the association for your courtesy in allowing this appearance 
and for the consideration accorded me. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Wedeking. Are there any 
questions on my right ? 

Mr. Jones. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

It has been suggested to the committee in testimony on yesterday, 
I believe, that we have a provision in the bill not appropriating money 
directly for construction, or aid, or assistance to the toll-road system, 
but we have a provision which would insure the bonds that are issued 
by the duly authorized toll-road authorities. Would you like to 
comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Wepexinea. I am quite sure that that would be of interest to 
many of the States who have what we call borderline toll-road facilities 
under consideration. The pledge of the faith and credit would reduce 
the rate of interest on the bonds which they would try to sell, and would 
thus increase the coverage. 

Mr. Jones. I understood it was for the situation you have just 
described. Does your organization favor such a thing? 

Mr. Wepexine. I think I could say this: If this bill could provide 
for the aid by the Federal Government in the construction of the 
segment of road which rendered the toll facility as a whole infeasible— 
by taking out that section which made it then the rest of it could be 
feasible and could be financed through private capital. 

Mr. Jones. I did not ask you that question. I asked you the ques- 
tion as to whether or not you wanted the Federal Government to 
insure the bonds issued by the toll-road authority. What is your 
answer to that ? 

Mr. Wepxrna. I feel sure any toll-road authority could not object 
to the Federal Government insuring the bonds if the Congress de- 
cides to. 

Mr. Jones. The proceeds of the bonds would be used for the con- 
struction of roads. 

Mr. Wepxkine. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. So to insure the bonds means if there is a default made by 
the toll-road authority then the Federal Government would assist 
them to amortize or redeem those bonds that are in default ? 

Mr. Wepexine. Let me say this in answer to your question: I do 
not think any toll-road authority should undertake to build a toll road 
that is not feasible. And if it takes the guaranty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make it feasible, but which would not involve the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds to make it feasible, then I think that guaranty 
by reducing the rate of interest would help the toll-road authority to 
build the road there. : 

Mr. Smiru. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smirn. In other words, you do not think there should be any 
such insurance provision unless a road would meet certain standards ¢ 

Mr. Wepexine. I should not want the Federal Government to step 
in and say, “Now we will build a toll road from A to B,” unless that 
toll road was practically feasible. I should not want them to take a 
road which was patently not feasible and underwrite it. 

Mr. Jones. Some of these roads on the Interstate System that will be 
freeways will not justify the investment for the year 1957 or 1958 but 
will be justifiable in 1960. 

Mr. WepexinG. To answer your question I would say this: That the 
guaranty of the Federal Government is a good deal like the putting 
up of collateral in a bank for a note. You put up the margin, but you 
never expect the bank to use the margin. 

Mr. Jones. That is the whole theory of it. 

Mr. Wepvexrine. That isright. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Jonegs. Or it isthe theory that has been advanced. 

Mr. Wepexine. We think that is sound, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Suirn. The whole idea is, there might be areas where the differ- 
ence in the interest rate would be the difference in whether or not a 
road would become feasible. 

Mr. Wepextnea. That is what I tried to say a moment ago, and you 
say it better than I do. If by guaranteeing the interest payments you 
could get a reduced rate of interest, of course, that would increase the 
margin of safety as to the feasibility of the road. 

Mr. Surn. Th: ank vou. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donnero. As I understand your testimony, there are about 
4,000 miles of toll roads built, under construction, or planned, that 
cost about $5 billion. What part of that would be on the Interstate 
System if this bill is passed ? 

Mr. Wepexrne. I am sorry, but I cannot answer your question in 
terms of mileage. I would say this, however: That since all toll roads 
that had been built and are under operation at the present time were 
built to take care of congested conditions of traffic, most of them would 
be eligible for the National Interstate Highway System if they are 
not now a part of it. 

Mr. Donvero. Can you give it to us in dollars? 

Mr. Wepexrne. I am sorry, I cannot do that. 

Mr. Donpero. Some testimony has been offered to the committee 
that it would amount to about $3 billion out of the $5 billion that 
would be on the Interstate System, which, if this bill passed with 
certain provisions in it, would come under the jurisdiction of legisla- 
tion we are now considering. 

Mr. Wepextne. I am sorry, but I cannot answer your question. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. In order to conserve time I would like to get through 
with this bill. 

Mr. Fation. Yes. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arcer. I would like to ask you this: There has been some feeling 
in our committee—it is not really noticeable now—that we should not 
really reimburse toll roads because it would materially slow down 
construction of other roads badly needed in addition to the toll roads. 
How do you feel about that ? 
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Mr. Wepexinc. That has not been the case at all where toll roads 
have been built or are under construction. 

Mr. Acer. That is not my question. We are talking about a 
brandnew program. We are not talking about the past, but we are 
about to launch a brandnew program. I sense the feeling from some 
of the questions that have been asked that to reimburse a large per- 
centage of the toll roads at this time would practically stop the pro- 
gram “dead in its tracks, because we would not build anything else. 
We would just reimburse for what has been done and be done with it. 

Mr. Wepexine. No. You are protecting yourself under the terms 
of this bill by indicating where this money shall be spent. It shall be 
spent as the bill now stands on the primary Federal-aid system. I 
suggested it might well include the entire Federal-aid system, because 
many communities do not have access to the primary system that are 
still in need of highway transportation. 

Mr. Arcer. I am directing my question just to the Interstate System, 
which has only 2,300 miles to go yet other than to do over those 
existing roads which do not measure up to the stand: rds. 

Mr. Wepexine. I feel sure, speaking from my experience in Indiana, 
that if this bill passes it would not at all interfere with the develop- 
ment of other highways, but would rather intensify and speed up the 
building of other ‘highw: ays in Indiana. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Aucer. Yes. I will be glad to. 

Mr. McGrecor. I did not want to get into this, but let me ask you 
this question: The Ways and Means Committee have seemingly or 
tentatively established the policy to raise a certain amount of money 
which would approximately equal the amount of money which we are 
expecting to spend for a 12- or 15-year highway program. That is 
spelled out in this particular legislation. As the gentleman here so 
ably said, there is some authorization for refunding of freeways and 
toll roads in this legislation, but there is no financing included in it. 

If we have only $25 billion and there is no money set up for the 
refunding of toll roads, and if we follow your suggestion, then we will 
refund the toll roads and the freew ays that have been constructed in 
compliance with Federal specific ations. That is going to take away 
from the $25 billion the money required for freeeways and toll roads. 
Such being the case, we will certainly shortchange the new roads that 
have to be built—those for which I think this bill is intended. 

Mr. Wepex1nc. It should be remembered, Mr. McGregor, that many 
States are not going to be able to match these funds. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you name the State that would not be able to 
match on a 90-10 basis ? 

Mr. Wepextnc. They will use as far as possible all of their State 
funds for the 90-10 matching, but the people who do not live near an 
interstate highway but who elect members of : i legislature and the 
governor who appoints the highway commission, are not going to 
sit idly by and permit all of this money to be spent. that they raise 
within their States, on the Interstate System. Some of that money 
has to go for projects which would not be on the 90-10 matching basis. 
And to the extent they were not able to match that money that would 
therefore leave some money in the pool. 

Mr. McGreeor. Being a mathematician, as I am sure you are 
Mr. Wepexine. I am sorry, I am not, but I can follow figures. 
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Mr. McGrecor. You certainly will not say to me that the States 
are going to have less dollars to participate in a road program when 
the Federal Government puts up 90 percent to 10 percent for the 
States on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Wepvexinc. But the 10 percent they are willing to put up on 
the Interstate System as now provided for, Mr. McGregor, is a great 
deal more than the 50 percent in some instances that the States have 
been accustomed to matching. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will disagree with you because certainly the 
States will save a whole lot when they do not have to construct and 
maintain portions of the Interstate System under existing law, on 
which they have to put 40 or 50 percent. 

Mr. Wepexinea. They still maintain these roads, though. 

Mr. McGrecor. The M. and R. costs will be must less than they 
are now. 

Mr. Wepexrna. I agree with you. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. I have just a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wedeking, if you are correct in telling us that some of the 
States will not match us and you give us pretty good reasons why, 
then we should not pass this kind of a road bill, should we? 

Mr. Wepexrnc. They will match them to the fullest extent of their 
ability. They will match it if they can get credit, as I suggested. 

Mr. Gentry. What about the little States that will not be able to 
match this money? I thought you said some of the States are not 
concerned with toll roads. 

Mr. Wepextna. They will have to increase their taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this, Mr. Wedeking: I noticed that 
you say in your statement you think your State should get credit 
for this. What do you mean by “credit”? Do you mean giving you 
the money and letting you put it on other roads? 

ae Wepexinec. The bill itself spells out what it intends for us 
to do. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes; but do you insist that is fair? 

Mr. Wepexrne. The roads that have already been built by the 
States that are a part of the Interstate System or paralleling the 
Interstate System 

Mr. Gentry. You are speaking of toll roads now ? 

Mr. Wepexina. Yes. They have taken off of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States the necessity for building those roads. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, they have? But if we pay for those roads but 
do not retire the bonds, but instead of that give all of the money to 
the States, then look what happens. 

Mr. Wepextne. I would suggest the money be given to the States 
to apply on other Federal-aid roads. 

Mr. Gentry. Then what happens? 

Mr. Wepexrne. The people who use the toll roads will pay for it. 

Mr. Gentry. But who uses the toll roads? People from all over 
the United States. Indiana will not be paying for that road, but 
everybody will. 

Mr. Wepexrne. That isright. Everybody who uses it. 

Mr. Gentry. But you should not get credit for something otner 
people pay on that toll road. The only way you can get a really 
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equitable solution would be to pay the bonds and make the road free. 
So nobody from anywhere would have to pay for it. But if you do 
not do that and if we give you the money that the road cost 

Mr. Wepexine. The provision is in the bill. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, yes; but it is not a good provision. I do not think 
you say it isa real good provision. 

Mr. Wepexr1na. I did not mean to say that. 

Mr. Gentry. That it is a good provision ¢ e 

Mr. Wepexine. No; I did not mean to say it is a good provision. 

Mr. Gentry. I know you did not mean to say that, and nobody 
would say it is an equitable provision, because it is not an equitable 
provision. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Am I to understand if under this provision a toll road 
would be reimbursed, that it would continue to be a toll road ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Under the bill it will bea toll road. ‘That is not 
fair at all. If we can work out something where we can pay the 
bonds I could not seriously object to that. although we would have 
to get more money to do that. But to do it like this bill does it would 
be wholly unfair. Those States would just get a windfall. They 
would have all of the country helping them to pay for a road on which 
they are still collecting tolls throughout the life of the toll road, and 
they would get all of the other roads built. New York would get 
all of their other roads built if we gave them $700 million. 

I know a good highway man like you, Mr. Wedeking, having known 
you a long time—I did not think you could wholly approve of that 
proposition. I do not say there cannot be something worked out to 
try to deal fairly with those States that built their toll roads. I do 
agree with you that we certainly should not go in there to build 
parallel roads because that would ruin and break everybody who has 
atoll road. We cannot do that because it would not be equity either. 
We have to match up and use your roads, and there should be some- 
thing worked out. But it has to be a little different from this prope 
sition because that is not right. 

Mr. Wepexrne. I will say further I am sure no member of this 
association will feel that a toll road should be built if the funds 
were available to build a free road along the same route. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. 

Mr. Wepexine. To the same requirements. 

Mr. Gentry. No. We would not expect that. That would not be 
right. 

Mr. Wepexine. I just thoroughly agree with you on that. 

Mr. Gentry. I have served a long time with Mr. Wedeking and 
he is a great man in the highway field. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. CriarKk. No questions. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Wedeking. 

Now Mr. Dunn. Would you mind waiting just a minute, Mr. 
Dunn? We have Colonel Ladd here, and I understand you will 
not take long. 

Colonel Ladd, will you give your full name, occupation and title 
to the reporter, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN G. LADD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAMMETRISTS 


Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Col. 
John G. Ladd, executive secretary of the Association of Professional 
Photogrammetrists. 

Politely speaking, that is mapmaking. This is a group of 
engineering companies scattered throughout the United States that 
among other things in the way of their engineering activities have 
one thing i incommon. That is mapmaking through the use of aerial 
photogr aphy and the science of photogrammetry. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for only having had an hour and a half 
or so advance notive that I was to appear ‘before you, so I did not 
have an opportunity really to present a paper or a prepared statement 
for you. So with your permission I will speak off the cuff and from 
a couple of notes and try to take only about 5 minutes of your 
important time, realizing that though the subject is of paramount 
importance to my companies, it is still fairly small in relation to your 
bill. 

I do welcome this opportunity to appear before you and speak in 
behalf of basically private industry, and those provisions which are 
now contained in section 10 of H. R. 7880 and which we are here 
asking or hoping to be included in H. R. 8836. 

These provisions, sir, contain nothing which we believe is 
controversial, restrictive, or otherwise contrary to normal and 
present-day procedures and operations. It is what we call protective 
language designed as far as possible to lock the door before any horse 
may fly. We ask, one, in the name of the engineering industry 
throughout the country that first the science of photogrammetry, 
which is the modern method of making maps through aerial 
photography, be recognized, and that the profession be recognized 
as furnishing professional engineering services. 

Secondly we ask that to the maximum extent possible private in- 
dustry be allowed to accomplish the work which will result from the 
highway legislation, since it is today so being done. It is not in any 
respect germane or normal to any other Government agency or that 
is presently empowered to do mapping work. It has been in the past 
and through the present highway legislation that has been carried out 
in the States a private industry operation. We, therefore, are purely 
attempting to protect the future of this profession and hope to fore- 
stall any thoughts of any grand or far-building expansion, or entering 
into a new field by some unforeseen agency within the Federal Govern- 
ment, thereby constituting another major competition with private 
industry which is not now normal to private industry. 

We ask this, gentlemen, on the basis that private industry today in 
these fields of engineering and mapping is fully competent technically, 
professionally, in manpower and equipment, to do the contemplated 
expansion work that will result from your proposed legislation. 

I can frankly say—and I know what T am talking about since I 
know private industry is geared way, way beyond the present utiliza- 
tion—the mapping profession and industry today is in a sorry state in 
that even under my own regime when I served as an active officer in 
the Army engineers in the Korean war, we caused the private industry 
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to expand manifold to take on the activities on a worldwide basis and 
in the Far East. Therefore they are geared to take care of man) 
times more than they are presently operating on. Therefore I can 
frankly and honestly say that they are equipped and prepared and 
fully capable, scattered throughout the various States of the Union 
where they would be operating from the various States, and can fully 
and efficiently do this work. 

I can say that any effort to place it under some other agency would 
be a change in the whole procedure and policy. We only ask from a 
ome rs standpoint please to let the status quo remain, not by inac- 

tion, but by words in appropriate legislation. 

That is all, sir, unless I can answer any questions. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Samira. I noticed this proposal was distributed to the committee. 
Are you familiar with it, Colonel ? 

Colonel Lapp. If that is what is now section 10 in Mr. Clarks bill, 
I am. 

Mr. SmirH. That is right. It is from Mr. Clarks bill. I noticed 
that this would make it mandatory that the survey work be done 
through photogrammetry. It occurs to me you have some very good 
ideas when you say that there should be some expansion in the use of 
your techniques in highway survey ing, and perhaps it would do some 
thing to solve some ‘of the engineering shortages in this expanded 
program. But it seems to me it would be far better to allow the 
States and subdivisions to use it on an optional basis, if they so desired 

rather than to require them to do it. 

Mr. Ciark. Will you yield on that? 

Mr. Siri. Yes. 

Mr. Criark. In this it says that the Secretary of Commerce may 
grant exceptions to this subsection when he finds private industry can- 
not absorb the increased workload. In other words, that is an excep- 
tion if they decide that. It is not mandatory as far as this subsection 
is concerned, 

Mr. Fatxon. Did you hear Mr. Sours’ testimony before the com- 
mittee this morning / 

Colonel Lapp. No, I did not. 

Mr. Farron. The American Road Builders’ Association recom- 
mended this type of survey be made, and it is increasing more and 
more all the time. 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fauton. In its use by private enterprise. 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suiru. It just occurred to me. I agree with the testimony 
given by the American Road Builders’ Association, and we ought to 
encourage the expansion of this, but I do not think we should do this 
because we might run into too much trouble in making it mandatory. 

Colonel Lapp. Nothing I do is intended to make it mandatory. 

Mr. Saauru. It is not mandatory, but it is still incumbent on the 
State to prove a strong case before it could get out of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. W ould it not be possible 1 ‘ather than putting it in 
the law to carry it in the report that we file and make a recommenda- 
tion that we study the procedure? 

Mr. Somiru. I would certainly favor doing whatever possible to 
encourage the States using it, but I would not want to require them 
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to use it until we had a far, far more thorough study of it, at least. 

Colonel Lapp. Mr. Chairman, could I bring out one point in answer 
to Mr. Smith? In one provision he said here, “use commercial enter- 
prise to the maximum extent feasible.” There is not trouble within 
the States. The States are using commercial enterprise in this re- 
spect 99 percent. Our fear is not of the States, but the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Faxon. Is the Federal Government encroaching in your field 
now ? 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxon. As far as State highway commissions are concerned ? 

Colonel Lapp. Not on highway work. In other municipal work to 
a very dangerous extent. 

Mr. Davis. What governmental agencies are now taking aerial 
photographs in situations like you describe? 

Colonel Lapp. The actual taking of the aerial photographs, only 
the Department of Defense. The implementation after the photo- 
eraphs are taken is very highly used by the Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior. Agriculture uses a great deal for for- 
estry maps, and the Bureau of Public Roads does a little work in this 
field. 

Mr. Fatton. We are only dealing with a highway program, if the 
gentleman will yield? 
~ Colonel Lapp. That is correct. We are interested in protecting the 
highway phases of it because that encroachment is just taking one 
step further. 

Mr. Donvero. I just want to make a comment. You understand, 
Colonel, that all that this committee does and all that this bill intends 
to do, is to provide the States under the system that has grown up 
in this country since 1916, with finances to be matched by the States 
for the building of the roads. That is where we stop. 

I notice in this proposed amendment it says that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use photogrammetric methods of mapping, and so 
on. That puts the Federal Government in the picture when we do not 
desire to do that. 

Colonel Lapp. Then could I suggest maybe it should read that you 
recommend photogrammetry ¢ 

Mr. Donvero. The language you use makes it mandatory. 

Colonel Lapp. I agree with you there. However, sir, although you 
state that you provide the funds and implementation for the States 
to do it, in the Federal lands throughout the United States, in the 
way of Indian reservations and national parks, and places like that, 
there is more territory than in a number of States by themselves, for 
which I think in this bill the Federal Government will be responsible 
for any highway work in those places. That in itself will be imple- 
mented from the mapping either by a Federal Government agency 
or the Federal Government agency contracting it to private industry. 

Mr. Fauton. Do you think where the Government pays the whole 
cost on private lands and parks that if they do have maps made by 
the Department of Defense they would use it to save money ? 

Colonel Lapp. Definitely they would. But on this highway work 
very large-scale mapping has to be done for the detailed construction. 
way over what is done by the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Buarnux. Could you give us some idea of the rapid growth of 
the use of this method and how receptive the various State highway 
officers are to it? ; 

Colonel Lapp. I do not completely understand your question. 

Mr. Biatnix. How receptive are they, or what is the trend in re- 
cent years? : ; 

Colonel Lapp. The trend is private industry shall and should be 
used 100 percent in practically all of the States. There is only one 
State in the Union that is not today set up and organized to use 
private industry. , ‘ 

Mr. Buarnix. What I am getting at is, what reception do you get 
from the various highway departments? 

Colonel Lapp. Enthusiastic. 

Mr. Buatnix. My thought is it would be very enthusiastic. 

Colonel Lapp. Yes. They want it done through them and not have 
a Government agency say that we will do all of the mapping and 
then pass it on to you. Which we do not want to see either. 

Mr. Biatrnirx. So you should not have difficulty in working out 
arrangements with the States. 

Colonel Lapp. There is none whatsoever as a problem with the 
State highway departments. They are our strongest friends and 
supporters. 

Mr. Briatnix. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arar. Does this method of photography also give three-dimen- 
sional effects? Can you use it that way? 

Colonel Lapp. In the use of stereoptic equipment it brings out a 
three-dimensional picture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arcer. It strikes me it is a very important part of this in order 
to see the contour of the land from above. Is that right? 

Colonel Lapp. That is correct. 

Mr. Acer. Until you actually get in with your lines and levels. 

Colonel Lapp. With the three-dimensional picture you can develop 
through the stereoptics you can draw a very accurate detail. 

Mr. Acer. Is that the exception or the rule? 

Colonel Lapp. That is the rule. 

Mr. Arerr. You do use three-dimensional ? 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Crarx. I have just one observation dealing with it more than 
anything else. I have gone into this section a year ago and of course 
I am very much interested in it. It was during World War IT, during 
my flying in England and Germany, when I really got on to this aerial 
photography. It was due to this great aerial photography which was 
done in the Air Corps that made it possible for us to win the war with 
Germany as quickly as we did. I am so much interested in this aerial 
photography section that I figured this is the way to get a speedup of 
it and make it much cheaper to buy the land in an expanded program 
such as we are going to have here when this bill is passed. 

Can you tell me roughly on the basis, as Mr. Sours said this morn- 
ing, let us say approximately on a $10-billion road program, what using 
our photogrammetric methods will save the Federal Government? 

Colonel Lapp. Save over what? Over the old method? 

Mr. CLark. Yes. Over the old method. 
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Colonel Lapp. The modern method of photogrammetry in the map- 
making profession, which is practically exclusive now, and which now 
saves at least 50 percent over the old method of mapmaking in dollars 
und another 30 or 40 percent in time—and time is dollars, particularly 
in this highway work—one of my companies is doing a very fast sur- 
vey job on the toll road authority projects on which the interest on 
the bonds amounts to many thousands of dollars a day. To save 1 week 
in time is dollars in their pockets. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to my good friend, 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, can we not determine a 
line which we can draw so we can quit these hearings and start writing 
this bill? If we keep on, Frank, we will never write this bill. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Davis, I might be able to answer you partially 
right now. It was the intention of the chairman, of course, with the 
approval of the committee, to end the hearings today and to start to 
write the bill next Monday in executive session. 

Mr. Davis. Good. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dunn, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. DUNN, MANAGER, LABOR RELA- 
TIONS DEPARTMENT, ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY MORRIS E. DeWITT, PORTER-DeWITT 
CONSTRUCTION CO., POPLAR BLUFF, MO. 


Mr. Dunn. In the interest of saving time I will go right in. 

Mr. Fatton. Will you give the reporter your full name, please ? 

Mr. Dunn. My name is William E. Dunn. I am manager of the 
labor-relations department of the Associated General Contractors of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Morris E. DeWitt of 
the Porter-DeWitt Construction Co. of Poplar Bluffs, Mo., who has 
come here at our request to furnish information to this committee on 
the pending bills. Mr. DeWitt is a member of the labor committee of 
the Associated General Contractors of America, as well as the special 
policy and negotiations subcommittee of the AGC, as it is called. He 
is a past chairman of the highway division of the Associated General 
Contractors of America and a contractor with 25 years of experience 
and 40 years in the construction field, having been a highway official 
in the State of Missouri. He does highway contracting work in six 
States in the Middle West. 

Mr. DeWitt was one of the first contractors to negotiate a highway 
and heavy agreement in the United States in 1940, and he is well quali- 
fied to testify before this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not have a duplication of our statement. We 
are preparing it. Mr. DeWitt flew here through the night and we got 
together some material that we thought would be of interest to this 
committee. Recently, within the last 2 weeks, our association met in 
New York City on its 37th annual convention on highways. At that 
time there were two important resolutions passed. I would like to 
have distributed a copy of those resolutions, and in the interests of 
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time I would like to read those which pertain to the highway con- 
struction program. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you will yield, some of us are familiar with your 
organization, but I wonder if for the record you will tell us how big 
your organization is. I recognize the size and magnitude of it. 

Mr. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. McGregor. 

The Associated General Contractors of America is composed of 
6,500 general contractors. Of that number there are approximately 
3,000 who are highway contractors. They operate in every State of 
the Union, and in Alaska, the Territories, and around the world, in all 
kinds of construction operations. We have three main divisions—the 
building division, highway division, and the heavy and railroad 
division. 

This first resolution is relating to an adequate highway program 
and states as follows 


AN ADEQUATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


An expanding national economy, an increasing volume of traffic, the require- 
ments of the national defense, and the steadily mounting toll of death and destruc- 
tion on our highways require a greatly expanded highway construction program. 

The 37th annual convention of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
meeting in New York City, February 13-16, 1956, therefore strongly urges the 
84th Congress now in session to enact legislation which will enable these urgent 
needs to be accomplished in the minimum time consistent with sound planning. 

The highway contracting industry can give assurance to the public that the 
industry has the capacity to carry out any greatly expanded highway construc- 
tion program necessary to meet the Nation’s needs promptly, efficiently, and in 
such a manner that the public will receive increasing value for its investment 
in highway construction. 


The next resolution pertaining to this program is entitled “High- 
way Wage Rates.” 
y 


Wage rates paid on current highway construction are those now prevailing in 
the communities in which the work is performed. The highway contracting in- 
dustry has no inclination to pay workers less than standard wages. 

In an expanded highway construction program the contracts for construction 
will be awarded by State highway departments, which will also have the respon- 
sibility for maintaining the highways. 

The 37th Annual Convention of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
meeting in New York City, February 13-16, 1956, strongly opposes the inclusion 
of provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, or any other provision for Federal wage 
fixing in legislation enacted by Congress from an expanded highway construction 
program, for the following reasons: 

1. This would tend to unnecessarily increase the cost of highway construction. 

2. The fixing of improper wage rates could have a disruptive effect on the 
economy of local communities. 

3. This could lead to increased Federal regulations which could cause unneces- 
sary delays, increased expense, and interference with the operations of 
contractors. 

This would interfere with the rights of States given to them by the 
Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, before elaborating on any of those points as a rep- 
resentative of the Associated General Contractors, 1 would like to 
point out a pertinent statement regarding the current wage rates being 
paid in highway construction. A recent survey made by this assoc ia- 
tion showed that its members reported that through the survey they 
were paying highway workers an average of $2.54 an hour, and that 
many highway workers work from 48 to 60 hours a week. This means 
that in a period of 40 hours a man can receive approximately $100. 
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At 50-hour week with the extra overtime, for which they are all paid 
overtime for hours after 40, he would receive an overtime rate of 
about $3.80, and his weekly pay would be approximately $140. Ona 
60-hour week with 20 hours of overtime the weekly earnings approxi- 
mate $175 to $177 a week. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that for last September 
the average hourly earnings of highway- and street-construction work- 
ers, was $2.29 an hour and that average weekly earnings were $102.13. 
The average factory worker, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, makes an hourly rate of about $1.93 an hour. For a 40-hour 
week this means he gets approximately $77. 

From these figures it seems certain that there is no necessity for 
adding the Davis-Bacon or any Federal-rate provision to the high- 
way legislation in order to secure adequate wages for highway workers. 

Information that has been given to this Congress circulated in the 
mails that highway workers have been exploited or paid substandard 
wages is ridiculous and a slur on our great industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to prolong this hearing, but I would 
like to refer to some information that has been circulated which has 
the endorsement of several prominent unions, some of whom we have 
agreements with; but it indicates that situations that may have ex- 
isted in the twenties have been returned to, to this effect : 

With accelerated highway construction, intensified competition and entry 
of new firms into the field, we have witnessed the revival of the same inhuman 
conditions of the 1920’s, for already these predatory contractors’ ten caravans 
have dotted the landscapes of Federal-aid highway projects in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and other States, solely because of their ability to obtain jobs 
by undercutting prevailing wage rates and importing distant cheap labor. Not 
only are some localities distressed with serious unemployment problems because 
of industry emigrating to low wage areas, but this unemployment has been 
intensified by these construction crews immigrating from low wage areas. 

This is a reflection and a slur on the construction industry, particu- 
larly the highway contractors. One of our mottoes which we carry 
on our seal and in all of our correspondence is that our contractors 
have skill, responsibility, and integrity. Mr. DeWitt will develop this 
and tell you more about it as to his impression, and what the effect is 
of such misinformation. 

We would like to point out that this association is composed of 
contractors who have been performing work under the Davis-Bacon 
Act for the past 25 years. It is our firm conviction based on our 
experience that a Federal wage fixing provision in this highway leg- 
islation will unnecessarily increase the cost not only of the construc- 
tion of the Interstate System, to which it would apply directly, but 
all other Federal aid for the county, city, and State highways, street 
and construction work. 

Experience has shown where a wage rate has not been clearly estab- 
lished as prevailing in an area, the tendency is to import a higher wage 
rate from the nearest large community. We have seen cases also where 
various wage rates might be paid in a community, but it is the highest 
which has been determined by the Department of Labor as being 
prevailing. We firmly believe no contractor could get men to work 
for him unless he pays a truly prevailing wage rate in his area, and 
that the predetermination which is to be made by the Secretary of 
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Labor would in many cases add unnecessary cost to the highway con- 
struction program. 

Bear in mind that the United States Congress has already passed a 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which on this day goes to $1 an hour, and 
surely, if ever there was a job that is covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act it would be applied to the Interstate System. That 
requires the payment of at least a dollar and a half for all hours over 
40. Our average wage overtime rate is over twice as much as that. 

We believe in collective bargaining. We have 25 highway chapters 
covering 25 States that have collective bargaining agreements with 
unions of the American Federation of Labor, and we intend to keep 
them and have more. However, we do not think it is necessary, gentle- 
men, for the Federal Government to interfere with the right for man- 
agement and labor to work out their agreements through collective 
bargaining. 

We also think that it is setting a double standard over and on top of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which, in fact, does not necessarily re- 
quire that we pay time and a half on $1, for we pay them as much as 
$3 or $4 including overtime on the basis of the rate we actually 
pay foreach hour. For example, if the average highway rate is $2.50, 
including power equipment operators and laborers, that averages out 
with overtime at around $3.80. The average building str: aight time 


. te — ry” ne 
hourly rate is about $2.97. That is the rate that the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics says. 

The building rates are as high as $3.85 and $4 an hour. The general 
tendency and trend for overtime in building construction, however, is 
double-time. I will develop that in a minute. 

The Federal wage fixing provision in the highway bill would have 
serious effects on many communities in rural areas, farms, and in the 
sparsely settled communities. There has been for many years a ten- 
dency in the Department of Labor in Washington to apply metropoli- 

tan building rates to various types of highway and heavy construc tion, 
such as airport runways, dé nes and the like. Wage rates for building 
construction are sometimes, as I said, up near $4 an hour, plus the usual 
double-time for hours in excess of 8 hours a day, and sometimes 7 hours 
a day, and certainly after 40 hours a week. It is reasonable to expect 
that the labor unions will continue their pressure on the Labor Depart- 
ment to apply building rates from metropolitan areas to highway con- 
struction projects in small communities and in rural areas 

When the wage rates for one type of worker are pushed unreasonably 
high and out of proportion to the general wage scale in the community 
it has a disruptive effect on the economy of the whole community. 
Local counties, cities, and townships have every right to object to the 
Federal Government establishing wage rates which lead to inflation 
in their community. This also has a bad effect on bidding because 
local contractors will not enter into the field of public construction, 
whether it is for Federal aid or otherwise, if outside rates are being 
brought in. 

Gentlemen, some of you may remember the situation that prevailed 
at the time the Davis-Bacon Act was passed. Its legislative history 
was to protect local contractors and local workmen. Today the op- 
posite is in effect because of the administration by Secretaries of 
Labor in the past which has brought the outside contractor and work- 
man in to displace the local contractor and local workman. 
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In the Senate minority report which dealt with this problem it 
stated that the interpretation made to the effect that S. 1048 purports to 
limit the Federal control to the Interstate System is illusory. 

The highway construction program will be hampered by redtape 
and unnecessary delays caused by jurisdictional disputes; and delays 

caused by the Department of Labor entering into matters of craft 
jurisdictions and work assignments. Each year the Secretary of 
Labor issues approximately. 20,000 single wage predeterminations 
under the Davis-Bacon Act and related laws. It is estimated if the 
Davis-Bacon Act were extended to the Interstate System it would be 
increased by another 10,000 decisions. Each of these decisions by 
their terms and rules and regulations of the Labor Department ex- 
pires if they are not used within 90 days. That means if the contract 
is not awarded because there is a dispute over something as to whether 
the metropolitan rates in the large cities could be extended out into 
rural communities, it will increase cost. There is some feeling in 
Congress on that subject that that is the way it should be, that the 
metropolitan rates should be extended out into these areas, because 
that is where the men come from, although that is not our understand- 
ing of the legislative intent of the Davis-Bacon Act. However, with 
the adidtional 10,000 decisions there are going to be disputes with 
consequent delays, and contracts will not always be awarded within 
the 90 days. Then there will be a delay in getting a new decision. 

The Department of Labor has difficulty right now and is criticized 
by organized labor because it has not been able to get out decisions 
and get them out accurately. We are not the only one that found 
some fault with the way the Davis-Bacon Act has been administered. 
We are not talking about a particular Secretary of Labor. Things 
have improved considerably, but there have been times when our 
conventions have spent a lot of time objecting to and discussing the 
subject of the importation of building rates into highway construc- 
tion. That is assuming the fact that highways are not covered at the 
present time. Airports are, and there is little difference in highways 
and runways or roads in connection with large installations. 

I did not make the point which I would like to emphasize that 
while we consider the rates very high, and very reasonably high have 
been paid without Davis-Bacon applying. We are not objecting to 
them. It is because we have agreed to these rates in many cases, Mr. 
Chairman. The rate of $2.50 in round figures is something we have 
agreed to and our people are proud to pay it. That does not tell 
half the story. There are many power-equipment operators work- 
ing for our contractors who make between $7,000 and $12,000 a year. 
We have information sent in to us by our members that they have at 
least 1 or 2 equipment operators who make between $10,000 and 
$12.000 a year, and that the average makes about $7,500. That is not 
just because we are generous. 

Mr. Briatrntkx. Did you include the annual income of the officers 
and managers of the company too, and pick up the high wages of 
the laborers in telling us what the income of the officers in the various 
contracting companies is? 

Mr. Dunn. Congressman, they were not covered by this survey and 
they were not an issue, because the Davis-Bacon Act did not apply to 
them. But I am just saying we do not like this propaganda that our 
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people are exploited and underpaid. That is the way we want to pay 
them because we have some very valuable equipment, and that is the 
way they should be paid. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question ‘ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. My good friend from Minnesota brought up the 
officers. Is it not true a large percent of the contractors are not corpo- 
rations, but they are private contractors, and if they make money they 
make it, and if they lose money they have to pay for it? 

Mr. Dunn. You are absolutely right. They take a chance. Our 
work is on competitive bid. They might lose their shirt or make some 
money. But in any event, the men are paid, and should be paid. We 
have pointed out in our discussions with the Labor Department that 
sometimes their decisions, and, in fact, it is not unusual that their 
decisions are so complicated that I think you would have difficulty in 
reading them. We have seen some with 230 separate classifications for 
men, and 230 separate wage rates. The cost to the Government and 
the contractor in fixing suc ch unw ieldly rates is great. The Secretary 
of Labor has the power to enforce these decisions to the letter. The 
contractor who takes a contract with some of these long listings of 
rates with as many as 200 subclassifications is taking the chance that 
he may misassign a worker from one craft or classification in another. 
Technically he is in violation if he pays the wrong rate, and is subject 
to aieateg and cancellation of his contracts. 

I do not want to get into the area of jurisdictional disputes because 
it is complicated enough. Through the cooperation of many of the 
unions we have been fairly free of jurisdictional disputes in highways 
and heavy construction, so far that they should be complimented. On 
the other hand, there is "this area where the Secretar y of Labor has in 
the past entered into this controversy and decided that the contractor 
was in violation simply because he did not assign the work involved, 
such as laying sewer pipes and drain tile, to the plumber and pipe- 
fitter and steamfitter instead of to the laborer, which is the custom. 
That is something we have to give a lot of thought and consideration 
to because it become a legal boobytrap for any contractor to be in. 

Mr. Jones. You do not have any fears of the Davis-Bacon Act, do 
you? Your fears are the administration of the Department of Labor 
in job classifications and schedules. Is that your complaint? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, there is a complaint about the way it has been 
administered in the past. But there was a reorganization plan which 
amended the Davis-Bacon Act which gave the Secretary of Labor 
broad powers to enforce it and standardize the enforcement by the 
contracting agency. That has been written up in regulation part 5, 
and I wish we could distribute some copies of that. It is in fine print. 
It tells the contractor that he may be investigated and a hearing may 
be had or may not be had. That was held 5 years ago under the 
Hoover reorganization on Reorganization Plan 14. That is the one 
we object to, and it gives them broad powers to come in after the 
contract was awarded and say, “You did not execute this properly and 
it should have been this classification.” 

The Secretary of Labor has the power to enforce these decisions 
and if the contractor should commit a violation the Secretary has the 
power to withhold his money and have him blacklisted for future 
work and cause his contract to be canceled. 
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Highway contractors are vigorously opposed to this type of govern- 
ment “by regulation on the highway construction program. 

The power claimed by the Secretary of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act is so broad it has been extended into the field of juris- 
dictional disputes for various types of work. I covered that in my 
remarks and I would like to point out that all of this and all of these 
actions by the Secretary of Labor are not subject to court review. His 
actions, whether they be arbitrary or fair, are not subject to court 
review. 

Highway contractors are vigorous in opposing the extension of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to highway construction because of the added 
Federal regulation and redtape and the delays and extra costs result- 
ing therefrom. 

Let me say the highways will be built under this legislation be- 
fore Congress by the States. The States own the land and their 
highway departments will award the contracts, and they will be 
responsible for the maintenance. For more than 40 years these 
States have had successful experience in administering a highway con- 
struction program. They are closest to the people and they are 
capable of protecting the workmen from exploitation if it exists or is 
threatened. They are better able than a Federal agency to know local 
conditions and make more accurate determinations of the wage scales 
prevailing. 

The Constitution reserves to the States all powers not specifically 
given to the Federal Government, As to the fixing of wage rates 
for the Interstate System, we see nothing whereby public interest 
will be gained which would require this wage-fixing function to be 
taken away from the States and to be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I would like at this time in concluding to say that we endorse the 
position of the State highway officials on this subject and the position 
taken by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of Com- 
merce. I know of no position taken by the Secretary of Labor on this 
subject which we could endorse. 

I would like to say in conclusion that as highway contractors we 
vigorously oppose the Davis-Bacon or any other Federal wage-rate 
provision being applied to the construction of the Interstate System. 
It would unnecessarily add to the cost of highway construction and 
vet not secure adequate wages. It would be disruptive and inflationary 
in its effect and cause delays and unnecessary costs, and added com- 
plications. 

Again I would like to thank you, and Mr. DeWitt has some remarks 
to add to what I have said. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. Are there any questions on my 
right? 

Mr. Buarntx. Are we hearing the rest of the testimony or should 
we start questioning ? 

Mr. Fatton. Whichever you decide. 

Mr. Buiatnix. Let him complete it. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Gentlemen, I am not sure I can add very much to 
what Mr. Dunn has said about the Davis-Bacon Act or its effect on 
highway legislation. He has covered the field very thoroughly. But 
I could recount some of our experience with it on the work which 
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it coversnow. That is Federal work which probably is quite properly 
including a predetermination of wages. That is work for the United 
States Corps of Engineers, and work of that kind. 

We have not had predetermination of wages in the highway field. 

It has been carried on by the States and we hope that it “will still be 

carried on by the States, regardless of the amount of money that the 
Congress may appropriate and help the States get adequate highways. 
I do not know of any need that has been established to have the Fed- 
eral Government determine the wages which should be paid under 
State contracts so long as our States are executing the program and 
are responsible for the program. I can see no reason for the proposal 
to have the Davis-Bacon or any other predetermination of wage fixing 
in the law. 

The present Federal-aid law we hope will be continued in much 
the same form and we hope that the work can be carried on, and 
whatever the road program is, it can be carried on by the same agencies 
that it has been carried on by previously. 

Certainly it has been eminently successful and the cooperation be- 
tween the individual States and the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads has resulted in economical highway construction and standards 
that have brought the States together in their construction. It is our 
hope we will continue to have the same agency and the same agencies 

carry out any highway program, regardless of the amount of money 
that may be ‘provided for it. It has been economical for our States 
to do the work and it will continue to be economical for them to do it. 

The local conditions in the different States vary and any determin- 
ation of wages or working conditions from a central authority would 
seem considerably out of “place. The information that has been cir- 
culated widely in Congress I do not take too seriously, excepting that 
it was circulated so widely. I do not believe that the people respon- 
sible for those misstatements are too serious about it themselves. I 
am told reliably that it is written by a ghostwriter, so to speak, and 
I think that there is grave doubt as to whether some of those whose 
names or organizations whose names are attached to the misstatements 
which Mr. Dunn mentioned—I have grave doubt whether they think 
or want to stand back of some of the remarks there. 

I would not refer to that document if it had not had such wide cir- 
culation and if it did not have in it such misstatements of sordid con- 
ditions on Federal construction. 

Mr. Davis. To what document do you refer? We have had so 
many hundreds of pounds of literature that I do not know. 

Mr. DeWirr. This is entitled “Prevailing Wages in the Highway 
Program, for general release by the National Joint Heavy and High- 

way Construction Committee: United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
fers, W arehousemen, and Helpers Union; International Hod Carriers 
Building and Common Laborers Union; International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers.” 

I was told that document had been circulated not only to all Members 
of Congress but had very general circulation. I was under the impres- 
sion that this committee was probably familiar with it. I have had 
information to that effect, and that is the reason why I referred to it 
and that is the reason why Mr. Dunn referred to it. 
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Mr. Acer. Will the gentleman yield? I recognize this as one 
which we did receive. At least it came across my desk, and I assume 
from the fact that several of our colleagues have it, that it has been 
reaching some of us, at least. 

Mr. DeWrrr. It has been in circulation for about a month, I believe. 
I understood it was sent out to all Congressmen generally. 

In order to present an argument for the Federal determination of 
wages on highway work, that document mentions that legislation is 
proposed which would nationalize our highway system. That term is 
used. For that reason the argument is “made that any Federal-aid 
highway bill should contain predeter mination of wages under the idea 
that the highway system is going to be nationalized. Certainly I am 
sure that that is not the intent of any bills I know of. 

Mr. Biarnrx. On what page do they refer to the nationalizing of 
highway programs 4 

Mr. DeWrrr. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Buarnix. You are reading from a document. On what page 
do they refer to nationalizing ? 

Mr. DeWrrr. On the first. age at the end of the second par agraph. 

Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman yield? May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Fatton. Have you answered Mr. Blatnik’s question ? 

Mr. Buarnik. L have it. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. I read this once before when it came across my desk. 
Where is it in here that it tells or depicts the conditions prevailing 
today ¢ 

Mr. Buatnik. Page 6. 

Mr. Gentry. About the marauding contractors? Yes: on page 6. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Yes. On page 6. 

Mr. Gentry. About the middle of the page. 

Mr. DeWirr. As I say, I would not give this document quite so 
much consideration if I had not been informed that it had reached all 
of you gentlemen and that something in the way of other briefs had 
been submitted on the same subject. The conditions that are men- 
tioned in this document are not in existence in the United States in 
any location that any of us know of. It describes what it calls a sordid 
condition. Our highway employees are not underpaid, although I 
would not undertake to say exactly what the pay should be for work- 
men excepting that generally those rates of pay have been established 
by ageertvns bargaining with representatives of the worker. 

I do not know what a man should be paid who operates a piece of 
equipment alone—one man * a piece of equipment which is worth 
$25,000 or perhaps $40,000. I do not know what that man should 
be paid. 

Mr. Biarnik, We are not determining what they shall be paid out- 
side of the general provision which apparently your association agrees 
with that whatever the rates m: iy be on this project in which 90 per- 
cent of the funds are Federal funds, the Government shall also merely 
insure that the rates shall be paid on this Interstate System which pre- 
vail on similar highway construction work in that area and locality. 

Mr. DeWirr. I only made the point that I did not know what such 
a man should be paid, but 

Mr. BuarniK. He shall be paid what the prevailing rate is in that 
area. 
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Mr. DeWrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Biarnix. Which is an accepted principle in this prevailing 
wage provision, and apparently your association agrees with that 
principle. 

Mr. DeWirr. We do not agree that the rates should be determined 
in Washington. We did not agree that it should be a part of Federal- 
aid legislation for highways. We do not see the application. 

Mr. Biarnix, But you agree the rate shall be the same as that which 
prevails for the same type of road construction work in that area. 

Mr. DeWitt. Yes, sir; that is correct. And I cannot conceive of 
going into any project and being able to pay other than the prevailing 

rate, “regardless of any legality or lack of it. It is just not possible to 
do construction work when workmen—it is not possible to employ 
workmen on our projects without paying the prevailing rate. That 
is what is paid. 

Mr. BuaTnik. It was certainly possible for those many years prior 
to 1931, when we had this chaotic situation and when the Federal 
Government was compelled to come in and adopt the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, and it has reaffirmed its position consistently for 

25 years in every construction program that has been adopted by this 
Congress. This principle has been incorporated in every one of those 
ucts. 

Mr. Gentry. It has never applied to a highway contract in the 
United States, in the history of the country. 

Mr. Bratntk. In every construction act dealing with airports, 
schools, hospitals, slum clearance, housing, and totally Federal roads. 
Now we are coming for the first time to having an Interstate System of 
roads which is financed almost entirely, 90 percent, by Feder: al funds. 
We merely propose to extend the same principle which has been re- 
affirmed time after time these 25 years also on this Interstate System. 

Mr. Donvero. If I might object there, there will not be $1 of Fed- 

ral money in all of this construction, and there will not be 1 foot of 
highway built by the Federal Government. It is all done by the 
States. 

I want to ask this question: In the 40 years you have been con- 
structing highways in this country, have you had any difficulty in re- 
gard to ‘the prevailing wage rates in the country without the Davis- 
Bacon Act? 

Mr. DeWrrr. No: I do not think anyone has had any difficulty in 
that regard. | do not agree with Mr. Blatnik that the necessity has 
ever arisen for a Federal determination of wages on State highway 
work, 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Ciark. You stated just a few minutes ago this has never oc- 
curred. I know the facts because when a chicken comes home to roost 
you do not forget it. Eighteen months ago in my district we had a 

“ase something like you are just saying has never occurred on the 
peeling wage. We had a contractor from North Carolina who 
‘ame up into Aliquippa and bid on the job there and got it. He bid 
and got the job because he brought up with him over 300 craftsmen or 
laborers, or bulldozer operators, and so forth, with him, with the net 
results of a 4 months’ strike. This happened in Aliquippa, Pa., in 
Beaver County. 
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I am just bringing this out because with the prevailing wage in this 
district it was not used. They did not use the prevailing wage, and 
the reason why they did not is the judge in this suit after 4 months’ 
strike enjoined the local craftsmen from picketing to gain employ- 
ment, on the ground that since this was a Federal-aid project the 
Pennsylvania Citizens Employment Preference Act did not apply. 

In Pittsburgh and Philadelphia you have to pay the prevailing 

yage but in other surrounding territories in Pennsylvania and a lot 
of other States like Kentucky, Maryland, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and West Virginia that is carried on. 

This same contractor has in the past and up to today got contracts 
in these States, and he is not paying the prevailing wage today. I can 
give you the name of the contr: wctor but I do not believ e it should be 
on the record. It has caused an awful lot of ill feeling in the districts 
where he is contracting. The local contractors cannot bid as low as 
this fellow because he is bringing his labor from North Carolina up to 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DeWirr. Do I understand that this strike was on account of 
the wage rate he was paying ¢ 

Mr. CrarKk. No; it was on account of bringing these people up into 
the district. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the gentleman a question? Who struck? 
The people working on the job did not strike. 

Mr. Crark. No; these people were picketing. 

Mr. Gentry. That is a different question. You mean the local 
people. 

Mr. Crark. The local people in the district where we had so much 
unemployment at the time. 

Mr. Biatnix. You mean they imported the workers at lower hourly 

rates than prevailed in your area ? 

Mr. CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Biatnrk. Out-of-State workers; and you had unemployed and 
idle men in your immediate area ? 

Mr. CuiarK. Yes. 

Mr. DeWirr. There is competition between two different unions in 
that area as to which one would be the right 

Mr. CiarKx. No; I donot think so. It is right out of the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Mr. DeWirr. You have local 50 operating there, and they do have 
the Ohio River in Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Mr. Ciark. You are not talking about the trade union but you are 
talking about the United Mine Workers when you talk about district 
50. It isa catchall union, and I am not referring to it. 

Mr. Gentry. Will you give me the name of the contracting com- 
pany. I would like to get it. 

Mr. Criark. Nello Teer. 

Mr. Genrrry. That is the name of the contractor? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Where was the job? 

Mr. CiarKk. From North Carolina. 

Mr. Gentry. No. Where was the work done? 

Mr. Crark. Aliquippa. 

Mr. DeWrrr. Might that not be an opportunity to organize the 
job by the union rather than a strike of workmen ? 
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Mr. Ciark. The Nello Teer Contracting Co.—the reason why they 
were able to get this contract is they underbid local contractors and 
brought up all their equipment. The reason why you could not union- 
ize men she were brought up and hired by this contractor is that they 
also know the rate they ‘would be getting in this district, but they were 
furnishing their sleeping quarters in tents and trailers. They used 
trailer camps exclusively. 

Mr. Biarnixk. I submit that is the situation that existed all through 
the twenties and was finally corrected only through enactment of this 
Federal law which made it a Federal policy in all construction in 
which the Federal Government takes part with Federal funds. It 
has recurred in this illustration just given in the home district of 
one of the members of our committee. 

Mr. Gentry. That was anarchy. That was no strike. 

Mr. Buiarnix. The gentleman states the reason why they are op- 
posed to the Davis- Bacon section in this legislation is it will have 
proper wage rates and have a disruptive effect. I say on the con- 
trary, if you do not have the protection of the Davis- Bacon Act to 
prevent the situation from occurring as this gentleman just explained, 
then it will have a disruptive effect on the economy of local communi- 
ties. I certainly do not want to be a party to having the weight of a 
gigantic recordbreaking Federal project such as this and have Federal 
funds used to depress existing economic standards in any of these areas. 

If all this section does is to maintain and make secure the prevail- 
ing rates for whatever the given area is, regardless of whether it is 
rural or urban, and regardless of whether it is union or nonunion 
an the only criteria is that the rate be the same as prevails in the 
area, then how can you maintain this Davis-Bacon provision would 
enheoneiie’l increase the cost of construction / 

I respectfully add that your materials costs are fixed and all of 
the other costs are fixed. There is only one other element not fixed 
under your recommendation, and that is labor. That would throw 
the doors wide open for these out-of-State irresponsible, unscrupulous 
contractors to come in and underbid local contractors. 

Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman yield? If you have everything 
else fixed and then fix the price of labor then the spirit of free enter- 
prise is gone. It is just onesum. Everybody can bid the same amount. 

Mr. Buarnix. Then the spirit of free enterprise is there because 
the responsible bidders will know exactly what the cost factors are 
and the advantage will accrue to that contractor who can through 
more efficient methods give you more efficient production or construc- 
tion for a given amount. 

Mr. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on the situation 
described by Mr. Clark. Is that a subject-matter covered by the State 
laws of Pennsylvania protecting the local workmen or labor-relations 
matters in the State of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Ciark. Because of the Federal-aid nature of the project they 
could not—they had to stop the picketing. The judge said so. 

Mr. Dunn. Was that case appealed, or was that decision appealed ? 

Mr. Crark. I do not know. 

Mr. Dunn. It does not sound like good law to me, Congressman, 
that because there is Federal money involved in a State contract that 
the State laws will not apply. In fact the reverse will be true. 
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Mr. Gentry. The Federal law has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Dunn. That is rigt. 

Mr. Gentry. It is a State law. 

Mr. Dunn. I think they are isolated cases and I think I will say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that we have a chapter in Minnesota 
with very satisfactory agreements in the State. 

Mr. Biatnrk. You have a good chapter there. 

Mr. Dunn. That isright. And ene does not want the Fed- 
eral rate fixing included in this bill. I do not believe it is in now, 
Mr. Fallon, and I hope it stays out. That chapter believes in the 
State highway authority setting prevailing wages. They believe in 
prevailing wages but it is something to be done by the States. I 
think the unions in that area feel the same way unless I am misin- 
formed. 

Mr. Fatiton. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. I would like to ask him some questions. 

Mr. Fatron. Mr. Gentry 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Dunn, what is the result of all the many job 
classifications that can be set up under one contract? What is the 
actual result in the application of that kind of regulation? When 
the State authorities take it and it is delegated to one man here in 
Washington, and it is exercised by somebody in ‘his office and he will 
set up some hundreds of different job classifications, what is the result 
of that? Just explain to the committee what can happen in its appli- 
cation and where it can be expensive without getting anything extra 
in efficiency or road construction. 

Mr. Dunn. Congressman Gentry, the result of those complicated, 
long and detailed predeter minations of the many subclassifications of 
wage rates aids no one. It adds to the redtape and confusion and, as 
T said, I wish we could distribute to this committee some typical 
Davis-Bacon decisions for highway construction. They are the type 
that if you were a contractor you would be confronted with in deter- 
mining whether or not you were properly executing the contract; be- 

cause you agreed in your contract with the Federal agency involved, 
or if it happens to be a local community you agreed to execute this in 
accordance with the predetermination by the Secretary of Labor. If 
you fail to do it you are subject to withholding of your money, black- 
Noting if it is willful, of course. But suppose you do not know what 

a guinea chaser or 

Mr. Genrry. What is a guinea chaser? Is that one of the classifi- 
cations ¢ 

Mr. one That is one of the 230 classifications. 

Mr. Gentry. In applying all of the job classifications with a dif- 
ferent salary for practically all of them, is there any question of juris- 
diction that comes into that sometimes causes a lot of trouble ? 

Mr. Dunn. There are actual cases to the effect that the Department 
of Labor has said that a particular function is not that of a laborer 
or a helper but is eaten. one of another classification, namely, an 
ironworker, or a carpenter, or a plumber. Unless he knew exactly 
what the union had in mind when they put in all of these various 
classifications he would not know how to comply with them. He would 
follow what he considered to be area practice and assign the work to 
the craft he believed ought to be entitled to the work. 
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This subject of whether one craft should do the work or another 
craft is very complicated. 

Mr. Gentry. That is jurisdictional. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, that is jurisdictional. 

Mr. Gentry. Give us little illustration, we will say of ironworkers 
handling a piece of iron. How does it involve you in trouble on the 
job! 

Mr. Dunn. I would like to cite an actual case that happened in 
Miami at the airport. The question was whether the rate should be 
that of pipe layers at $1.55 per hour or plumbers at $2.90 per hour to 
lay concrete and clay pipe. 

Mr. ee To lay concrete and clay pipe / 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. The contractors followed the practice they 
considered ‘a be prevalent in the area. They allowed the work to be 
done by pipe layers. They were cited by the Department of Labor 
at that time, in 1953, for having violated the law. They received a 
telegram w hich was to this effect : “Prev ailing practice in Miami area 
requires payment of plumber rates on all pipe work at the airport.” 
It was a Federal airport. Metallic work off-site requires plumber 
work also. 

That resulted in about 2 year’s litigation in which we ended up 
finally with a change in some of the personnel is: the case was dropped 
and it was decided the contractor was actually correct in the assign- 
ment he made. It the meantime it was harassing and vexing for him 
to determine what the next assignment should be. 

I do not say it was because the Secretary of Labor was interested 
in one union as opposed to another, but here is the Secretary of Labor, 
appointed by the President, who has and should have the interest of 
the workingman involved at heart, and that is his dedicated job as 
the Secretary of Labor, but here he is acting as a judge in a semi- 
judicial category, finding facts under the law. He found in a prelimi- 
nary order that was the work of a plumber. The contractor felt other- 
wise. 

Let me give you another case. We have actual cases where the 
work involved was handling of steel and whether that should be done 
by the laborer or an ironworker. You see the laborer is sometimes 
askilled man. But he is not one of the elite unions, so to speak, in that 
his wage rate is considerably lower, There are plenty of laborers that 
are classified into various classifications depending on their skill, 
but he should have some representation in the Labor Department too. 
We feel if he is qualified to do some work he should be allowed to do 
it. We do not hear complaints about the work being assigned to a 
higher price classification, but only when we get to the laborers doing 
the job. 

If you sat in on the joint board for settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes you will note that everybody agrees to that as a board of 
arbitration. Even that board does not always know under certain 
circumstances what craft should get the work. So I point out to 
you the way the Secreetary of Labor has administered this law under 
assumed powers—maybe they are apparent and maybe they are real, 
but in any event he attempted to determine what is a proper classifica- 
tion when, as I say the national joint board itself may not know, or 
the union itself may not know. 
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Therefore to conclude that question, I wanted to say it becomes a 
hazard that the contractor does not know for sure whether he is mak- 
ing a proper assignment. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Dunn. The au- 
thority today with reference to all State contracts is in the States 
under the Constitution of the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. And it is being exercised by the States. And it has 
been exercised by the States forever up to this time in every contract 
that has been let on the highway system. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunn. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Gentry. And it has been going on for forty-odd years. 

Mr. Dunn. Since 1916. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know of your own knowledge that the great 
majority of the chief administrative officers of all the highway de- 
partments of this country have actually averaged more than 30 years 
experience in that department ? 

Mr. Dunn. I knew it was a considerable length of time because 
these men are career men who are not subject to the appointment 

Mr. Gentry. They are not political and they stay within the ad- 
ministration of the State regardless of who heads it. 

Mr. Dunn. I did not know it was that length of time. 

Mr. Gentry. And today there are 26 of them who have been in for 
between 30 and 45 years each. This of course would take their au- 
thority. Let me ask you this question. These men, heads of the 
State departments of highways, have been there all of their lives and 
know intimately the conditions of labor and otherwise in every county 
and community in the State. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Because they are constantly making contracts every 
year. If this bill is enacted it would take that constitutional author- 
ity away from the State highway departments and give it largely to 
the Secretary of Labor. He may be a Tobin, a Durkin, a Lewis 

Mr. Dunn. Or Walter Reuther. 

Mr. Gentry. Or a Reuther, or a Mitchell. And somebody in his 
Department will exercise that authority. Let us say down in west 
Texas, where it is 700 miles between Fort Worth, Tex., and El Paso— 
farming country with road contracts all over—-this man up here is 
setting the wage scale out in those remote sections, when the man 
who has been doing it for forty-odd vears and has been in that depart- 
ment all his life will have the jurisdiction taken away from him. 

Mr. Dunn. The man who goes into that problem here in Wash- 
ington may never have seen Texas. There are some people who have 
never been to Texas. 

Mr. Gentry. We had a Mr. Volpe who read this paragraph here 
the other day before this committee. He read it before the commit- 
tee. I asked him the question. It mentions this happening in Mas- 
sachusetts and he is the director of public works in Massachusetts. 
He said that there was not one word of truth in it, and nothing like 
that happened in Massachusetts or ever happened in Massachusetts— 
and he had been a contractor until recent years when he was made head 
of the department. Mr. Volpe said this. 

He has a State labor commissioner in Massachusetts. They have 
a prevailing wage there and when he lets a contract in which he gets 
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part Federal money he can get his determination of wages in that 
community made by his State , officers within 5 hours. He alw ays gets 
it the same day. He is a Republican in a Republican administration 
and he said if this law was changed as they want to here there might 
be cases where they would be w eek after week getting it because he 
knew of other programs which were not a part of highw: ays so far 
where it has taken weeks to get it and it will curb the letting of 
contracts. 

Now, Mr. Dunn in this country of ours where we are supposed to 
have free enterprise, is there a law against a man bidding on a con- 
tract 200, 300 or 400 miles from his home? Is there any such law? 

Mr. Dunn. No such law. There may be qualifying laws in the 
various States. 

Mr. Gentry. Who is to blame in a case where a man legally bids 
on a State contract under the laws of Pennsylvania—and my im- 
pression is Pennsylvania is a great State and I know they have a 
great highway department and certainly ought to have the judgment 
and the experience to exercise traditional authority in highway mat- 
ters—who is to blame when a man who is a big contractor, bids on a 
contract in that State and they form a local Ku Klux Klan to keep 
him from exercising that? Is he responsible for that? 

Mr. Dunn. I do not know what the facts of that case are but I 
would like to investigate whether it is not a jurisdictional dispute 
between district 50, United Mine Workers and other unions. Those 
have been determined and stated as being cases of exploitation. I do 
not like to be favoring one union as opposed to another. It so happens 
most of our 25 highway agreements—and in fact all of them—are 
with the A. F. of 7 but there are some members who do operate 
with district 50. I do not know but what it was involved in that 
case, but I would like to investigate it and see about it. But I know 
the laws of the various States are adequate to protect the health, 
welfare and safety of the citizens. 

Mr. Gentry. Is it not true there are about 25 States which have a 
State prevailing wage law? 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. There are 32 States that have either a 
prevailing wage law or a minimum wage law. 

Mr. Buatnrx. How many of each ? 

Mr. Dunn. There are 25 that have a prevailing-wage law. 

Mr. Gentry. Do not those two classifications practically include 
every big State of the Union ? 

Mr. Dunn. I would like to add, too, to Mr. Blatnik’s statement that 
there are 32 total; 25 have prevailing- wage laws and 5, including his 
State of Minnesota, which by administrative ruling effectively accom- 
plish the same object. 

Mr. Gentry. That makes 37. 

Mr. Dunn. That is 37—right—that have agreements. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. De Witt’s State does not have the prevailing-wage 
law, but does it by collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. In agreements it arrives at the prevailing rate ? 

Mr. Dunn. They are statewide agreements made in 1940. 

Mr. BuatntK. May I ask a question ¢ 
Mr. Gentry. Yes. 
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Mr. Buarnik. If this agreement is so widespread on the feasibility, 
justice, and soundness of the method of adopting this prevailing-wage 
principle, why are you afraid of it? 

Mr. Dunn. We are not afraid of it, but we are saying it is better 
handled in the States, and we are saying you complicate it by admin- 
istrative, bureaucratic redtape in Washington. I am talking about 
actual cases where a handful of individuals are operating the United 
States Department of Labor on this and they are not informed and 
not equipped as well as the man making the present determination in 
the State of Minnesota is. I do not know what his name is, but he is 
doing a good job and following collective bargaining in that State 
and following the recommendations of our chapter and Mr. Hender- 
shott, who is our manager. 

We say the State is better qualified, and we know they are, whether 
he is a highway official, labor department, or industrial-relations de- 
partment official of the State, because they know Texas better than 
we in Washington know Texas. 

Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman yield back to me? 

Mr. Biatnik. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Could there be anybody better qualified in the whole 
world to determine the wages paid Minnesota people than Mike Hoff- 
man, who has been head of it for 20 years or so? Could there be 
anyone better qualified to do this very job and do it correctly and 
equitably and fairly ¢ 

Mr. Biarnix. And it was made possible because since 1931 this pro- 
vision was made the general policy, and with other labor laws it made 
it possible for labor to be in a stronger position to bargain with these 
unscrupulous contractors. 

Mr. Dalen Unscrupulous contractors ¢ 

Mr. Buatnrg. I am talking about the early days when they estab- 
lished the wage level. 

Mr. Gentry. Was there a State highway contract in the early days 
involved in the conditions you are talking about? Was there even 
one? There was not. I will tell you what kind of contracts were 
involved when they talk about those bad conditions back in 1931 when, 
of course, everybody was broke and nobody had a cent and they were 
trying to make it so that the people who got contracts paid people 
pretty good wages, regardless of prevailing wages—— 

Mr. Duwy. I think it is the first time a committee of Congress got 
into this important question. You asked me the question what condi- 
tions prevailed ? 

Mr. Gentry. And particularly whether there was even one highway 
contract involved in those early days. 

Mr. Dunn. There was not. In 1931 those conditions applied to the 
construction of buildings, and it was a building in the metropolitan 
area involved. The way the Davis-Bacon Act was first written it was 
that the Secretary of Labor would determine the rate to be paid on 
public buildings. Our association objected to that and so did the 
A. F. of L. object but for different reasons. We objected to the fact 
that a contractor bidding was buying a “pig in a poke.” You never 
knew what the rates would be until after the contract was awarded 
and determined months later. 

Mr. Gentry. And you people wanted it done. 
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Mr. Dunn. We did not object. We wanted it but we wanted a 
predetermination of the rate to be contained in the advertised speci- 
fications of the work. We did not want it determined later. From 
the record of the legislative history of this law the unions objected 
because it did not call for a determination of the negotiated or union 
rate in that locality. 

Congress in its wisdom rejected that because it would not be the 
prevailing rate and in fact it would be an artificial rate in some cases. 
In many cases it would be parallel. In 1935, after many hearings in 
which our president testified, the law was amended and all for a 
predetermination of the wages rates to be advertised in all public 
works. There they extended it from buildings to public works, but 
in no case was there any testimony given, and certainly there was no 
need to extend it to highways. 

Mr. Gentry. Wait a minute. Were not those full Federal contracts 
with 100-percent Federal money, let by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Dunn. Those were full Federal contracts let by the Federal 
Government, and I would like to comment on the point raised here. 
Those were contracts to which the United States was a party, and 
they have a right to stipulate in the public interest what is good for 
the United States. When you get to Federal aid, gentlemen, the first 
extension of the Davis-Bacon Act occurred in 1936 in the Airport 
Act. I think it is worth while to remember what happened at 
that time. 

In the Senate bill there was a provision that the States should pre- 
determine the prevailing rate because it is to be done in the States. 
Not by the States but in the States by local bodies. In the House bill 
there was no such prevailing wage provision. Not by the States or 
anybody else. 

In conference, after testimony by representatives of unions, the 
two bills being different were compromised in their differences and it 
came out as the Davis-Bacon Act. Not in the form we see it today, 
but it called for the predetermination of rates for skilled and unskilled. 
Just that. Today the decision is by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Gentry—and actually a long list of classifications, not skilled and 
unskilled is made. You have some 234 subclassifications. That was 
the first extension which in its wisdom Congress decided was the way 
they wanted it done. 

The next was the Hill-Burton Act—the Hospital Construction Act. 
Again it was not done by the States but by the local bodies. At that 
time it is interesting to read the legislative history of that bill. At 
that time the committees were not certain whether they should include 
the Davis-Bacon Act and it was said—some lawyer said if they did not 
put it in it would be interpreted into it by legal opinion. They said, 
“Let’s put it in but make sure that the metropolits in city rate will not 
be extended out into the rural communities.” 

Then came the housing acts 

Mr. Gentry. I am going to stop you, Mr. Dunn, because I am 
afraid we are stringing it out a little bit and we will get shut off. Has 
there ever been, in the history of the United States of America yet, a 

case where the Davis-Bacon Act applied to anything where all of the 
48 States were the sole contracting agency and especially where they 
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had a department that does the work and has been doing it for 40 
years ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. I hoped to conclude with the statement that none of 
these are examples of the State doing the work. There is no pre- 
cedent for the Federal Government interfering with contracts done by 
the States. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. If this is done it is a new precedent. 

Mr. Dunn. It is a precedent. 

Mr. Genrry. It is completely new and has never been done in the 
history of our country ? 

Mr. Dunn. It is without precedent. 

Mr. Genvrry. And in applying it where the highway departments 
are the contracting agencies it would be applied contrary to States 
rights and would violate all State sovereignty and be directed at the 
finest departments that, as far as the States are concerned, we have any 
history of in our country; departments that are career departments 
and in more than 30 of them the men who head them have 30 years of 
experience. 

That is all for me. 

Mr. Faution. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aucer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to try to de- 
velop something in a hurry because time is short; and I want you to 
help me by not giving me too lengthy answers and be as brief as you 
can. 

A colleague on this committee directed an inquiry, and I generally 
point it out for the record since my colleagues are not here, excepting 
a very small group, in which he indicated that this committee was in 
favor of the Davis-Bacon Act last year by 28 to 2 vote. I am not sure 
of the accuracy of that but it strikes me that is correct. I do not 
believe that really reflects the temper of this committee because we 
have not ever gone thoroughly into this. 

For example, do you feel that we will just be setting a prevailin 
wage when we permit the Davis-Bacon provisions to go into effect? 
Do you not feel many other things will be involved than just setting 
the prevailing wage if we accept the Davis-Bacon provision ? 

Mr. Dunn. If that were all that were involved I think we would 
have no objection. 

Mr. Areer. So we have no argument with the thought that we are 
willing to pay the prevailing wage; in that sense? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Acer. I address myself to the economy of different sections 
of the country. Down in my country, in the Old South, we are fortu- 
nate to a degree in having a low cost of living. Do you not feel we 
might pay fewer dollars than the prevailing wage which they may pay 
in Minnesota and yet be paying as much in buying power? Do you 
follow me? 

Mr. Dunn. You would. 

Mr. Avcrr. They tell me that the Secretary of Labor is just coming 
in to ar and tell us what the prevailing wage will be. Do you feel 
that the Secretary of Labor can tell us in Texas, for example, as well 
as our State officials, what the prevailing wages actually are? 

Mr. Dunn. No. Heis not as well qualified. 
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Mr. Arcer. Do you feel a man would work in the State of Texas, if 
you put yourself in my locality, for anything less than the prevailing 
wage ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. No. They would go some place else. 

Mr. Arcer. Can you imagine a situation which would prevail in my 
State if a man has Federal money for a Federal job and also has some 
county work and has a man with a grader going from one job to an- 
other? He might be in the unique position of paying different rates 
for the same work. 

Mr. Dunn. The men will not work for the man that pays lower rates. 

Mr. Arerr. I know from practice and experience that it will not 
because I come from this kind of business and know something of 
which I speak. I have a list in front of me and it is one of the rulings 
passed down relative to Federal wage controls. I see a number of 
different types of men that receive the same rate. Take the buggy- 
mobile man. By the way, would he stop and help the asphalt raker if 
they get behind ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. It depends on the area. Mr. DeWitt can cover that for 
his area. 

Mr. DeWirr. I would say he would not; no. 

Mr. Ager. Then he must be standing by until the buggymobile 
moves again. 

Mr. DeWirr. That is right. 

Mr. Arerr. I would pay that man every cent he is worth, but rather 
than have him stand still I would have him work somewhere else on 
the job, if it was my job. It may violate a labor code but it was not 
undercutting my competitor in order to get the job. 

I have a couple of other questions I would like to ask. Do you feel 
the fact that we shift the percentage of Federal money from 50 or 60 
percent to 90 percent makes it necessary to come within the Federal 
wage control ? 

Mr. Donn. It does not make any difference. It is still a State con- 
tract. If you added up all of the things the State is contributing, 
Mr. Congressman, you will find they are doing a great share. It is a 
question of principle and not percentages. 

Mr. Acer. Is it true as you said—and it is hard for me to see— 
when the Secretary of Labor hands down a ruling on the pay scale 
that that is final ? 

Mr. Dunw. It is final and not appealable to the courts. It has been 
held by the Supreme Court the contractor is not a party at interest 
even though he did not get the contract he might have bid on. It is 
not appealable. 

Mr. Arcer. If there is redtape and confusion on that job because 
as a contractor I am puzzled about the Secretary of Labor’s rulings 
and time passes because of that, then whose pocket does that come 
out of ? 

Mr. Dunn. The taxpayer. 

Mr. Arerr. How is that? 

Mr. Dunn. It is a waste no one recovers. 
voing to reflect themselves in higher prices. 
Mr. Areer. They ultimately work themselves into the cost of the 
job? 
Mr. Dunn. Definitely. 


‘Those vexations are 
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Mr. Averr. So there would be a higher cost for the job without the 
money going into the pockets of the laborer # 

Mr. Dunn. No, indeed. 

Mr. Aucer. I will close with this statement. We are hurried again, 
as is so often the case when we are pressing something very dear to 
our hearts. My basic principle is simply this: I believe in collective 
bargaining. I do not believe the ae of Labor in setting down 
the ' wage rates is collective bargaining. I do not feel it is collective 
bargaining. I also believe in States rights and see a terrible mis- 

varriage of justice about to occur. 

I see it this way: I realize there are not many members present but 
1 am hoping these words on the record will be seen by other eyes. I 
shall continue to carry this fight until my able friends can convince me 
I am wrong and justice is being done by the Federal Government com- 

ing in to replace State law. 

‘As far as the case in Texas is concerned, we will pay a prevailing 
wage because that is what men demand to work. 

T have enjoyed this opportunity. I want to say that I regret the 
pressure that we have here. Iam usually at the t ailend, you see. My 
chairman has been very kind to me in letting me ask questions. How- 
ever I am aggrieved to know this will come up on the floor and we will 
be told there was very little discussion in the committee indicating we 
are all agreed on it when some of us are vastly in disagreement. I 
woah like to hear more on this and wish you could have | longer hear- 
ings. So with that statement I make this protest for the record, 

‘Mr. GentRY. Mr. Dunn, so far as the money is concerned, if you 
paid $4 an hour to everybody, and knew everybody was going to get 
that, you would make just as much money or more. This does not 
mean any money to you. The main thing to you is you think it is a 
pr inciple and under these circumstances it is very vexatious. 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. Mr. Chairman, we thank you for this 
opportunity sincerely on behalf of the Associated General Contractors 
of America and would like to file this statement along the lines of our 
opening remarks with this committee. 

Mr. Fatton. With no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement to be submitted is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. DUNN, MANAGER, LABOR RELATIONS, THE ASSOCIATED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, AND Morris E. DeWitt, PorTER-DEWITT 
CONSTRUCTION Co., PoPLAR BLUFF, Mo. 


The Associated General Contractors of America is composed of over 6,500 gen- 
eral contractors, of which about 3,000 are highway contractors. Our members 
do construction work in every one of the 48 States, Alaska, the Territories, and in 
almost every country around the world. We have 124 chapters, over 80 of which 
have collective-bargaining agreements. 

This statement supplements the testimony which was given this committee 
and the Senate Public Works Committee last year by Mr. George C. Koss at the 
time he was president of the association. 


AGC RESOLUTIONS ON HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


The Associated General Contractors of America met in convention in New York 
City within the last few weeks. At that time, two important resolutions were 
adopted on the highway program. 

They first strongly urged this session of Congress to enact legislation which will 
enable the Nation’s urgent highway needs to be accomplished in the minimum 
time consistent with sound planning, and again gave assurance that the highway 
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contracting industry has the capacity to meet the Nation’s needs promptly and 
with increasing efficiency. 

The second strongly opposed the inclusion of provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, or any other provision for Federal wage fixing, in legislation for an expanded 
highway construction. The reasons for the action are: 

1. This would tend to unnecessarily increase the cost of highway construction. 

2. The fixing of improper wage rates will have a disruptive effect on the 
economy of local communities. 

3. This would lead to increased Federal regulations which could cause unneces- 
sary delays, increased expense, and interference with the operations of con- 
tractors. 

4. This would interfere with the rights of States given to them by the 
Constitution. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION WORKERS ALREADY MAKE GOOD WAGES WITHOUT BENEFIT 
OF DAVIS-BACON ACT PROTECTION 


Information has been given to Members of this Congress and circulated widely 
through the mails that highway workers have been exploited or paid substandard 
wages. These charges are ridiculous. We would like to point out some current 
wage rates being paid in highway construction today. 

A recent survey made by this association shows that highway construction 
members of the association are paying highway workers a straight-time average 
of $2.54 an hour. Many of these highway workers are employed from 48 to 60 
hours a week. This means a weekly earning of about $100 for a 40-hour week, 
about $140 for a 50-hour week, and about $177 for a 60-hour week, the latter 2 
including premium pay for overtime. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Labor Department cover- 
ing a somewhat different cross section reports that last September the average 
hourly earnings of highway and street construction workers was $2.29 an hour, 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics says averages $102 a week. 

But the average hourly wage rate for factory workers, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, was $1.93, averaging about $77 for a 40-hour week. 

In view of the facts, it would seem certain that there is no necessity for putting 
a Davis-Bacon provision, or any other Federal wage-fixing provision, into the 
highway legislation to satisfy the argument that highway workers are not re- 
ceiving adequate wages. 


LABOR UNION PROPAGANDA ON LOW WAGES AND EXPLOITATION OF HIGHWAY WORKMEN 
FALSE 


You can readily see that the general release, which has been given to Congress 
claiming highway workers are being exploited or paid substandard wages by 
contractors, is absurd, unfounded, and a vicious slur on a great industry. Let 
me read a paragraph from this international union release which is typical of 
the tone and inaccuracy of the entire document. The union release says: 

“The need for a prevailing wage requirement is urgent. With accelerated high- 
way construction, intensified competition and entry of new firms into the field, 
we have witnessed the revival of the same inhuman conditions of the 1920's, 
for already these predatory contractors’ tent caravans have dotted the landscapes 
of Federal-aid highway projects in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, New Mexico, Arizona, and other 
States, solely because of their ability to obtain jobs by undercutting prevailing 
wage rates and importing distant cheap labor. Not only are some localities dis- 
tressed with serious unemployment problems because of industry emigrating to 
low-wage areas, but this unemployment has been intensified by these construction 
crews immigrating from low-wage areas.” 

In describing the conditions of the 1920’s, which the union says are returning, 
the same release says: 

“The successful bidder proceeded to organize a large construction crew in his 
low wage area, transported them to a distant State, sheltered them in tent camps 
surrounded by barbed wire, patrolled by armed guards to keep the workers in 
and the local craftsmen out, worked them under conditions of virtual slavery, 
fed them from company provisions, charged them outrageously for ‘housing,’ 
board and incidentals, extorted cash kickbacks, dumped them on the local eom- 
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munity’s relief rolls when the project was completed, and returned to his low 
wage area‘to 6rganize another crew for his next Federal job.” 
As Members of Congress, you are aware of the true conditions in your own 


districts back home, and of course, know that such irresponsible statements 
cannot be substantiated. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


We are proud of our record of paying good wages in highway construction. 
The Associated General Contractors have 25 highway chapters covering 25 States 
that have collective-bargaining agreements with one or more unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. But, we do not think it is necessary for the Federal 
Government to interfere with the right of management to work out agreements 
through collective bargaining with labor. Federal wage fixing on the highway 
program would be a very serious interference with the collective-bargaining 
process. 

Among others, there have been instances in the past where the Labor Depart- 
ment interfered with collective bargaining by actually finding as the prevailing 
rate the same rate for which the union was striking. This had the effect of 
putting the Federal Government’s weight on the side of the striking union. 
There is no reason-to believe that some future Secretaries would not repeat this 
action in the highway program, there being no judicial review proper statutory 
standards or other restraints provided. 


A FEDERAL WAGE FLOOR ALREADY EXISTS 


Congress has already established a nationwide minimum wage rate of $1 an 
hour under the Fair Labor Standards Act, effective March 1. Construction on 
the Interstate Highway System would surely be ruled as covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In addition to the $1 minimum, that act, of course, also 
requires time and a half the regular rate paid for all hours worked over 40 a 
week. The regular rate paid on highway construction averages $2.54 an hour, 
making the average overtime pay average $3.80. 


LOCAL AREAS WOULD BE UPSET 


Federal wage fixing provisions in the highway bill would have serious effect 
oh many small communities and rural areas and especially the farms and 
ranches. To quote from a Senate minority report, on this same subject, “It 
should be noted, finally that the fact that S. 1048 purports to limit this Federal 
control to the Interstate System is illusory. It will gradually spread vast 
Federal control to all Federal-aid highways, including farm-to-market roads. 
Its effect will also spread to purely local road construction and maintenance 
in every city, town, village, and hamlet throughout the Nation.” 


HOW FEDERAL WAGE FIXING INCREASES COSTS 


Members of this association have been constructing projects under the Davis- 
Bacon Act for the past 25 years, and it is our firm conviction based upon our 
experience that a Federal wage fixing provision in this highway legislation 
will unnecessarily increase the cost not only of construction of the Interstate 
System, to which it would directly apply, but to all other Federal aid and State, 
county, and city highway and street construction. 

Case after case has shown that where a wage rate has not been clearly estab- 
lished as prevailing in an area, the tendency is to import a higher wage rate 
from the nearest large community. We have also seen cases where various 
rates might be paid in a community but it has been the highest which has been 
determined as the prevailing rate by past Secretaries of Labor. 

We firmly believe that no contractor could get men to work for him unless 
he did pay the wages truly prevailing in the area, and that the Davis-Bacon 
predeterminations which often exceeded the true prevailing rates would in 
many cases add unnecessary costs to highway construction. 

Moreover, the history of the administration of the Davis-Bacon Act shows 
there are many cases where the Secretary of Labor has applied high building 
rates to airport and runway construction. Building construction rates are 20 
to 25 percent higher than highway rates. Bureau of Labor Statistics says the 
average building rate is $2.97 an hour. We know, of course, that the working 
conditions on building construction are more expensive and call for overtime 
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at double time instead of the customary highway rate of time and one-half. All 
this would increase the costs of the highway construction program. 

iven if a Davis-Bacon provision in the highway bill specifically required the 
finding of only highway rates or rates in the immediate vicinity, that would 
be no insurance that some Secretary in the future will not use building rates 
on highway construction as past Secretaries have disregarded similar statutory 
restrictions as in the case of the Airport and Hospital Acts, and of course, there 
is no judicial review of the Secretary’s actions. As an example of what can 
happen where local wage rates are set by some authority outside the State the 
TVA has interpreted the term “vicinity” to include all or part of eight States 
said to be in Tennessee River watershed. 


INCREASED FEDERAL REGULATION AND REDTAPE 


The highway construction program would be hampered by bureaucratic red- 
tape, unnecessary costs and delays, and jurisdictional disputes if the Davis- 
Bacon Act were extended to the Interstate Highway System. 


“Bottleneck” would result 


tach year the Department of Labor issues approximately 20,000 separate de- 
cisions predetermining the prevailing wage rates to be included in Federal and 
certain kinds of Federal-aid construction. It is estimated that this number 
would be increased by another 10,000 if the Davis-Bacon Act were extended to 
highway construction. The Department now has difficulty in keeping abreast 
of all the predeterminations it has to make. 


Labor Department interference with work assignments would result 


Decisions of the Secretary of Labor generally contain hundreds of separate 
classifications or subclassifications for workmen. The cost to the Government, 
and the contractor, in administering and enforcing such unwieldly listings is 
great. The Secretary, however, assumes the power to enforce these decisions, 
to the letter and if the contractor should commit a violation, the Secretary could 
under normal circumstances have his money withheld, have him blacklisted for 
future work, or cause his contract to be canceled. 

The power claimed by the Secretary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act is 
so broad that it has been extended to the jurisdiction of crafts over various parts 
of the work. Previous Secretaries of Labor through enforcement proceedings 
have tried to establish jurisdiction where even the unions themselves have been 
unable to unravel conflicting jurisdictional claims. It is a matter of public 
record that past Secretaries have prosecuted contractors because work was 
being performed by members of one union rather than by members of a com- 
peting union. 


No court review 


The decisions of the Secretary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act are not 
subject to court review but are final. The proponents of Davis-Bacon in the 
highway bill would have everyone believe that the public Davis-Bacon hearings 
of the Labor Department are equivalent to judicial review. The fact of the 
matter is that the hearings are conducted by an employee of the Labor De- 
partment with the Secretary of Labor having the final decision, the Labor 
Department thus becoming prosecutor, judge and jury. 

In fact, relative to this kind of situation, the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended legislative action that “the scope of judicial review of agency action 
should be brought into closer relationships with the scope of judicial review of 
the decisions of trial courts.” 

Highway contractors are vigorous in opposing extension of the Davis-Bacon 
Act to highway construction because of the added Federal regulation, redtape, 
complications, delays, bottlenecks and extra costs which it could bring about. 


HOW DAVIS-BACON HAS BEEN MISAPPLIED ON OTHER FEDERAL-AID PROGRAMS 


It is claimed that Davis-Bacon Federal wage fixing worked well in Federal-aid 
programs on which it now applies. The facts are that it has worked very poorly 
when applied to projects such as airports and even building projects in rural 
communities. An exhaustive and impartial study by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, established by Public Law 109, 1953, recommended that 
the Federal wage fixing provision in the Federal Airport Act should be changed 
to allow the governors or their designees of the respective States to predetermine 
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the prevailing rates to be paid under that program. The Commission made the 
recommendation “to improve the operation of the Federal-aid program and to 
eliminate certain sources of discord in intergovernmental relationships.” 


Legislative purposes not heeded 


The careful precautionary instructions of the Congress on administration of 
the wage provisions in both the Airport Act and the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, the two principal Federal-aid programs on which Federal wage 
fixing applies today has not been followed by past Secretaries of Labor. In 
fact since 1949, the Associated General Contractors time and time again found it 
necessary to protest by convention resolution the improper use of building rates 
on highway and runway construction under the Federal Airport Act. The problem 
of the higher building rates being put on the Interstate System will be much 
greater than that encountered on the relatively small Federal-aid airport program. 

The kind of reasoning used by a past Secretary of Labor to pump up wage 
rates on an airport project in Texas graphically illustrates the danger when he 
approved the hearing report stating that “the rates presently being paid on the 
Foster Air Base project have not been considered because our purpose is to 
determine which rates should apply on that project and not which rates are being 
paid.” [Emphasis added.] 

The Airport Act specifically instructs the Davis-Bacon administrators to set 
rates for “skilled and unskilled workers,” but instead, the Department of Labor 
has issued complex classification schedules, sometimes containing from 150 to 
250 classifications. Disregard of legislative language, or any plain intention of 
the Congress, can be accomplished by the Davis-Bacon administrators because 
there is no judicial review nor any other review of their actions. 

The Hospital Act is limited by clearly stated language in its legislative history 
that metropolitan wage rates are not to be imported into rural areas for projects 
under that act. But contrary to such instruction, past Secretaries of Labor have 
put metropolitan rates on rural hospital projects again and again, increasing the 
costs of the rural hospitals serving the farmlands of America, and there is no 
court review or other similar check on it. 

Federal wage fixing has worked very poorly as far as it has been tried. On 
the other hand, the States have done a good job on the Federal-aid highway 
program over the past years and deserve a vote of confidence from the Congress 
by a decision to retain the wage-rate authority in the hands of the States. 


PROPONENTS WANT ENTIRE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM COVERED BY 
DAVIS-BACON, NOT JUST THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The proponents of Davis-Bacon on the National or Interstate System of 
Highways have indicated by their testimony and general release that they 
wanted the Davis-Bacon Act to be applied to the Interstate System alone. 

The facts are that the same proponents have had introduced a bill H. R. 4566 
which would apply Davis-Bacon to the entire Federal-aid highway system and 
expand Davis-Bacon to include fringe benefits, welfare payments and even 
prevailing practices in a given area. This bill is before the House Labor Com- 
mittee at this time. 


ANSWERS TO OTHER CLAIMS REGARDING DAVIS-BACON 


It is argued by proponents that there is ample precedent in other Federal-aid 
programs and that because the Federal contribution on the Interstate System is 
being increased from 50 to 90 percent that Davis-Bacon should apply. We re- 
spectfully submit that the other Federal-aid programs cited by proponents to 
which Davis-Bacon has applied in the past involve construction contracts by indi- 
viduals, corporations, or municipalities and do not involve contracts by the 
sovereign States. If Davis-Bacon is to be applied to the Interstate System, it will 
be the first time in the history of our Government that a Federal wage fixing 
provision has been imposed on contracts awarded and executed by the 48 sovereign 
States. With regard to the increase in the proportion of Federal contribution, 
our answer is that issues here involve matters of principle and not percentages. 

Under Federal Bureau of Public Roads regulations, a blacklisted violator of 
wage standards in one State would not qualify for Federal-aid work whether 
in the same State or in any of the 47 other States. This refutes proponents claim 
that without Davis-Bacon a contractor blacklisted in one State could move from 
State to State with impunity. 
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DAVIS-BACON ON HIGHWAY PROGRAM WOULD INVADE STATES RIGHTS 


The highways which would be built under the legislation before Congress 
would be built by the State highway departments which would award the con- 
struction contracts and would be responsible for the maintenance of the highways. 
For more than 40 years the States have had successful experience in administer- 
ing Federal-aid and local highway construction programs without Davis-Bacon 
interference. 

The States are closer to the people, and are fully capable of protecting work- 
men from exploitation—if exploitation exists or is threatened. They are better 
able than a Federal agency to know local conditions and make more accurate 
determination of the wage scales prevailing in local communities. 

The Constitution reserves to the States all powers not specifically given to the 
Federal Government. As to the fixing of wage rates for construction of the 
interstate highway system we see nothing whereby the public interest should 
require that the wage fixing functions should be taken from the States and as- 
sumed by the Federal Government. 


CONCLUSION 


We deeply appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee and 
your kind attention in reading this statement. 

It is our sincere hope that this Congress will soon enact legislation for the 
much-needed expanded highway program and that the matter of fixing prevailing 
wages on State highway contracts be reserved to the sovereign States. 


States Havina MINIMUM OR PREVAILING WAGE REQUIREMENTS ON HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION * 


25 States having prevailing wage-rate| 25 States having prevailing wage-rate 


laws: laws—Continued 
Arizona Utah 
California Washington 
Connecticut West Virginia 
Idaho Wisconsin 
Illinois 5 States having administratively prede- 
Indiana termined wage rates: 
Kansas Delaware 
Kentucky Maine 
Massachusetts Minnesota (by administrative rul- 
Montana ing) 
Nevada Nebraska 
New Hampshire Vermont 
New Jersey 5 States having statutory minimum 
New Mexico wage rates: 
New York Colorado 
Ohio Nevada (also has prevailing law) 
Oregon New Hampshire (also has prevail- 
Pennsylvania ing law) 
Rhode Island Texas (also has prevailing law) 
Tennessee Wyoming 
Texas 
States having prevailing wage-rate laws_.__........... acide 25 
States having administratively determined minimum wage-rate require- 
EE ee eee oe ccc taasiote alae ‘ hates cai acti 5 
States having statutory minimum rates, 3 of which also have prevailing 
I lat a te sf 5 
states not having any of the above*t..............._ |... ss—s—<—CSsS 16 
a ie ci ah 51 
RN So ee anhalt tates —! 
gi rciclstshcencc Rite narrate tied as ma aii iiicdacteaa apna ick aa 48 


2 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida (except bridges), Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Virginia. 


? Florida has prevailing wage law on certain highway bridges not counted in this list. 
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TanLe C—1.—Howrs and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 

















employees 
l | | 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
| earnings hours earnings 
Industry eens Eg i ie hr ete oe ror) 
| Nov. Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov. Oct. | Nov. 
1955 1955 | 1954 1955 | 1955 1954 | 1955 | 1955 1954 
Mining | | | | 
Metal mining ae | $84.85 | 42.6 | 42.8 | 40.6} $2.28) $2.28 | $2.09 
Iron mining... : | 101.04 | 101.94 78.94 | 42.1 | 42.3 | 35.4 2. 40 2. 41 2. 23 
Copper mining 98.29 | 98.10] 90.25 | 43.3 | 43.6/ 43.6] 227] 2.25] 2.07 
Lead and zinc mining--. | 86.53 | 87.78 | 80.56 | 41.8 | 42.2 | 42.4 2.07 | 2.08 1.90 
Anthracite_. sabia aicientot <a () | $5.26] @ Q@) | 33.7 (!) (') 2. 53 
Bituminous coal id 96.92 | 99.86) 88.29 | 36.3 | 37.4) 35.6 2.67 | 2.67 2. 48 
Crude petroleum and natural- | 
gas production: Petroleum | | | | | 
and natural-gas production | 
(except contract services) | 94.30) 96.35 | 90.85 | 40.3 | 41.0 | 40.2 2. 34 2. 35 2. 26 
Nonmetallic mining and | | | | | | 
quarrying--. . ----| 81.70 | 84.36 78.59 | 44.4 | 45.6 | 44.4 1. 84 1.85 1.7 
Contract construction. 93.10 | 98.36] 94.32 | 35.4 | 37.4 | 36.7] 263/ 263] 2.57 
Nonbuilding construction__- |} 91.78 | 99.36 | 94.30 | 38.4 | 41.4 | 40.3 | 2.39 |} 2.40] 2.34 
Highway and street__. 88.82 | 96.90 | 88.94 | 39.3 | 425/408] 2.26 2.28 | 2.18 
Other nonbuilding con- | | | | } | 
struction__- ee 101.40 | 98.55 | 37.6 | 40.4 | 39.9 2. 51 2. 51 2. 47 
Building construction... | 93.34 98.01 | 94.15 | 34.7 | 36.3 | 35.8) 2.69 |} 2.70 2. 63 
General contractors | 87.21 91. 55 89.61 | 34.2 | 35.9 | 35.7 2.55) 2.55 2. 51 
Special-trade contractors -| 97.65 | 102.48 | 97.02 | 35.0 | 36.6) 35.8) 2.79) 2.80] 2.7 
Plumbing and heating 103.88 | 108.96 | 100.10 | 37.1 | 38.5 | 36.8 2. 80 2.83 2.72 
Painting and decorating | 91.24 97. 30 90.37 | 33.3 | 35.0 | 34.1) 2.74) 2.78 2. 65 
Electrical work | 116.13 | 121.30 | 112.18 | 38.2 | 39.9 | 37.9 3.04 | 3.04] 2.96 
Other special-trade con- | | | | 
tractors aia ---| 92.55 97.54 | 93.90 | 33.9 | 35.6 | 35.3) 2.73) 2.74 2. 66 
Manufacturing ‘ |} 79.52 | 78.50] 73.57 | 41.2 | 41.1 | 40.2 1, 93 1.91 1,83 
Durable goods : | $8.31 | 85.07] 79.15 | 41.9 | 41.7/ 408] 2.06) 2.04] 1.94 
Nondurable goods Bec 70. 12 69. 32 65.97 | 40.3 | 40.3 | 39.5 174 | 1.72) 1.67 
Ordnance and accessories 86. 04 85. 28 81.81 | 41.4 | 41.0 | 40.7 | 2.10 2.08 | 2.01 
Food and kindred products 74, 88 73.63 | 70.04 | 41.6) 41.6) 412] 1.80 | -77 | 1.70 
Meat products --| 94.13 | 87.74 | 83.03 | 44.4 | 42.8 | 42.8 | 2.12|_ 2.05 | 1.94 
Meat packing, whole- | | } it me =q 
sale | 100.79 | 92.45 | 86.83 | 45.4 / 43.2) 43.2| 2.22] 214] 2.01 
Sausages and casings....; 84.42 | 83.78 79.80 | 42.0 | 42.1 | 42.0} 2.01 1.99 1.90 
Dairy products | 72.42 72. 07 68.26 | 42.6 | 42.9 | 42.4 1.70 1, 68 1. 61 
Condensed and evapo- | 
rated milk 74.37 | 73.64) 70.44 | 44.8 | 44.9 | 44.3 1. 66 1.64; 1.59 
Ice cream and ices : 74.64 | 75.83 70.47 | 41.7 | 42.6 | 41.7 | 1.79 | 178 | 1.69 
Canning and preserving.....| 53.51 | 59.05 | 51.75 | 36.4 | 39.9 | 36.7/ L147) = LL 48 | | 1.41 
Sea food, canned and | | | | | |? 
cured : 50. 23 50. 62 48.64 | 29.9 | 34.2 | 29.3 1. 68 | 1.48" 1. 66 
Canned fruits, vege- | | % | 
tables, and soups- 55.13 | 61.61 53.27 | 37.5 | 40.8 | 38.6] 1.47] 1.51 | 1.38 
Grain-mill products__- 77.87 | 78.77 | 75.60 | 43.5 | 44.5) 43.7) 17 G1.77| 1.78 
Flour and other grain- | 8 " 
mill products 86.52 | 89.36 | 84.73 | 45.3 | 46.3) 45.8) L191) 1.93] 1.85 
Prepared feeds. 73.92 | 74.09 71.44 | 44,0 | 44.9 | 44.1 | 1. 68 1. 65 1. 62 
Bakery products-_. 72. 16 71.34 68.21 | 41:0 | 41.0 | 40.6 | 1.76 1.74 1. 68 
» > ’ 
Bread and other bak¢ ry | | 
products. 73.93 | 72.92 | 70.11 | 41,3 | 41.2 | 41.0 1.79 1.77 1.71 
Biscuits, crackers, and | | I 
pretzels __.....---| 63.52 | 64.64 61.00 | 39,7 | 40.4 | 39.1) 1.60 | 1.60 1. 56 
| | 





Mr. Fation. Mr. Riley, I wanted you to come up here, too. I feel 
like the witnesses on the Davis-Bacon Act have been on for pretty 
nearly an hourandahalf. It would not be fair to you and your organ- 
ization to put you on and then have all of the members have to leave 
for one reason or another. I wonder 

Mr. Gentry. They have already gone and have been gone most of 
the time. 

Mr. Faxon. I was going to ask if it would not be convenient for 
you to come back at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. I am afraid if the 
members get on the floor now there will not be anybody back but the 
chairman. 
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Mr. Ritey. We would prefer to come back at 10 o’clock when every- 
body is fresh. 

Mr. Faxon. So it isall right with you? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farion. The committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Friday, March 2, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON Roaps, Commirree ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 10 a. m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey, presiding. 

Mr. Dempsey. We will continue with the consideration of H. R. 
8836. 

The first witness will be Mr. George D. Riley, representative of the 
legislative department, AFL-CIO. 

Good morning, Mr. Riley. We are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, REPRESENTATIVE, LEGISLA- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT J. 
CONNERTON, ASSISTANT TO GENERAL COUNSEL, INTERNATIONAL 
HOD CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL JOINT 
HEAVY AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ritxy. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, present also is Mr. Roberton Connerton, who is our 
spokesman for the joint committee on heavy and highway construc- 
tion, which includes four international unions, the largest in the 
industry, notably the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America; the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers Union; the International Hod Carriers 
Building and Common Laborers Union; and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

Mr. Connerton will make his own statements in answer to what was 
said here yesterday afternoon, and in addition some original state- 
ments. 

It was not our desire to prolong your deliberations, nor to ask 
you to come in and open up this matter. Last year you will remember 
I spoke briefly on the subject of prevailing wage rates, but we first 
said we want to see highways built and the facilities provided where 
the. people want them, and when they want them, and to the full 
extent to which they need them. So we are for highways. We are not 
going to be obstructionists in any manner on this huge program, the 
biggest one in the history of mankind. We have only contacted you 
gentlemen as individuals. We have hoped that this box of snakes 
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would not be opened. It has been opened and in the good, orderly 
manner of popular government we are asking, of course, to give our 
side of the story and then to leave the decision to your good judgment. 

With those brief introductory remarks, Mr. Chairman, may | ask 
you to indulge Mr. Connerton and be free to ask him anything you 
want. 

Yours is a busy committee with many demands upon your time. 
For this reason we have tried to demonstrate our sympathetic atti- 
tude by not transgressing upon your patience. 

Last year, we explained briefly what we hoped you would do in 
recognition of our modest request. And there we left it and pro- 
ceeded to do our work, as we always do, constructively and with 
reserve. 

Late last year I went to Baltimore with two other representatives, 
one a leader among our teamsters. We said to Chairman Fallon of 
your subcommittee that we knew of no reason to request a reappear- 
ance here. We have kept the faith. 

Only when it was evident that the whole subject of prevailing wage 
rates was coming up for a full rehearsal, have we asked to give our 
side of the story. We were entirely willing to abide by what we 
believed would be the individual decision of you lawmakers. And, 
of course, we have no other thought. 

Following the presentation here yesterday afternoon, we wondered 
if we had been remiss. So many statements clearly showing mis- 
understanding of the Davis-Bacon section, which was section 11 in 
H. R. 7474 last year, were made that your record can only be partial 
without all the facts. 

Prevailing wage rates are among the best guaranties of an American 
standard of living that we can possibly have. The proof can be had 
by assembling the data where much of matching funds are spent. 

Davis-Bacon in the Interstate System is more than the ordinary 
Kederal participation. In this instance, at least $9 of every $10 
for such roads will come from the Federal Treasury. The fact that 
Federal standards are applied in spending Federal money is not the 
venal thing some want it so understood. 

There still is the chiseler, and there probably always will be. He 
is soon found out, though he is in the minority. The fair employer 
needs no law. He pays good standard wages almost from instinct. 

The other fellow starts looking around for corners to cut and since 
materials are specified, the other cost factor left to trim on is labor. 
That is why uniformity in 48 States is the result of sound legislating 
in this field. ' 

Those who want to avoid paying prevailing rates can find a thou- 
sand excuses for omitting Davis-Bacon. But excuses are not reasons. 

The Congress spoke eloquently a few months ago. I heard only 
2 or 3 voices of dissent on the floor against fair labor rates. Every 
bill or amendment offered on the subject contained Davis-Bacon. 

There are some sections in the present bill which failed to get ap- 
proval in any form on the floor last year. But you have not heard 
us complain. We are not on the defensive with Davis-Bacon. It is 


the opponents who are defensive and waging a rear-guard action all 
the way. 
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Nine Federal acts contain Davis-Bacon, some of them controlled 
within the States. They are listed on page 5 of the distribution made 
here yesterday by the group which in effect said they want a lot of 
being left alone to pay such wage rates as they can manage without 
Davis-Bacon. 

Great doubt yesterday was raised from the witness chair that the 
discussion titled “Prevailing Wages in the Highway Program” was 
compiled by its sponsors, the four largest unions in the industry. It 
was inferred that some “ghost” wrote it and that the identity it pur- 
ported to possess was specious. 

I assure you the national joint heavy and highway construction 
committee is a real and living enterprise and that we give it and the 
subscribing unions every possible facility. We believe in them and 
their integr ity every foot of the way. There is not one ghost among us. 

I further got the clear inference that the Government sannot be 
trusted to carry out the provisions of law. And that the Secretary of 
Labor is not a fit or reliable official to act in his own capacity or to 
delegate duties to responsible assistants. I trust that your committee 
may wish to ask Secretary Mitchell for an expression since he will be 
your agent as he is with the present other nine acts. 

Two more points: 

1. It was said that as much as $3.80 an hour now is paid for road- 
work. Assuming this has any basis, you were not told yesterday how 
many hours in 1 week or month can be worked in all kinds of weather. 

It also was suggested that now with a $1 minimum that this will 
take care of the situation. Is it suggested that road machinery is 
entitled to the skills that $1 will buy ? 

2. The usual suggestion which generally is thrown into such discus- 
sion is that judicial review is a component to inclusion of Davis-Bacon. 
I doubt that contractors, especially those who want a free hand to pay 
the lowest they can manage wish to invite all the delays which can take 
place in the courts. Tf they do, I have not heard of it. 

There is present Mr. Robert Connerton who speaks for the national 
joint heavy and highway construction committee. If we may state 
his case, then be res ady for questions, his presence will be gainful to all 
concerned. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you, We will have Mr. Connerton. 

Mr. Connerton. For the record, my name is Robert Connerton. | 
am assistant to the general counsel of the International Hod Carriers 
Building and Common Laborers Union. I have been authorized to 
appear ‘today in behalf of the national joint heavy and highway 
construction committee, which is composed of the four unions ‘which 
would do most of the work in the highway field, namely, the carpenters, 
the teamsters, laborers, and operating engineers. 

At the beginning I would like to submit an article which has been 
prepared by the joint committee and has been a matter of general 
release. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are submitting that for the record ? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL PREVAILING WAGE REQUIREMENTS IN THE PROPOSED 
HicHway PROGRAM 


IL. THE PROPOSED FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


During its last session, Congress was presented with a bold, visionary program 
for highway construction over the next decade. Already our vital interstate 
highway arteries between principal cities, which carry the bulk of the Nation’s 
traffic, were wholly inadequate, resulting in fantastic destruction of life and 
property, billions of dollars in waste, and untold delay. Major cities were 
slowly strangling due to lack of proper entrances and exits. Speedy evacuation 
of many major cities in event of a national emergency was impossible. Roads 
could not bear military traffic. The Nation was growing and plans must be 
made to provide for future highway needs. 

It recognized that local resources and local programs could not cope with this 
emergency of national proportions. In addition to proposing the continuation of 
present Federal grants to secondary and feeder routes at approximately the 
current level, it urged that the Federal Government assume primary responsi- 
bility for the Interstate System, and concentrate its efforts and funds on develop- 
ing an adequate integrated arterial nationwide network. The proposed National 
System of Interstate Highways would be composed of approximately 40,000 
miles of superhighways linking the hearts of major cities throughout the land, 
completed over the next decade at an expenditure of many billions, with the 
Federal Government contributing 90 to 95 percent of the funds. The program 
represented a basic departure from the past Federal road programs, because in 
short it urged Congress to nationalize the interstate network. 

Requesting the insertion of a prevailing wage requirement on the National 
Interstate System alone, the unions launched a campaign to inform the House 
of Representatives of the provision’s merits. When the House was appraised 
of its true merits, the response was overwhelmingly favorable. The Public 
Works Committee inserted the requirement in its bill by a 28 to 4 vote. All three 
bills debated on the House floor included this provision and attempts to delete 
it were defeated. The proposed program foundered last year over the proper 
payment method, but Congress was in virtual unanimous agreement that the 
future prosperity, growth, and safety of our dynamic society demanded this type 
of program. 

Again this year, the program shall be submitted to the House. 


Il. IMPORTANCE OF PREVAILING-WAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Again the House will be faced squarely with the responsibility for deciding 
under what conditions the interstate system should be built to promote the well- 
being of the Nation, for in deciding whether a prevailing-wage requirement 
should be inserted Congress will determine in effect : 


(1) What craftsmen shall perform the work. 

(2) What contractors shall be eligible to compete. 

(3) The extent to which local communities affected by this program shall 
benefit by the increase of purchasing power or be penalized for their high 
standard of living. 

(4) Whether the craftsmen’s standard of living built up through collective 
bargaining or practice with local contractors over the years shall be main- 
tained and preserved. 

(5) Whether the projects shall be marked with industrial strife. 


To understand the necessity for and the effects of a prevailing-wage require- 
ment the Davis-Bacon Act must be traced from its inception to the present date. 


Ill. HISTORY OF FEDERAL PREVAILING-WAGE LEGISLATION 


(a) Sordid conditions on Federal construction in the 1920's. 


The Government, under law, must award a contract to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder. In computing the amount of his bid each contractor must take into 
consideration what his labor costs are going to be. If contractors are to be placed 


on a truly competitive bidding level, the price of labor must be the same to all 
bidders. 
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Naturally contractors would examine what rates were being paid to laborers 
and mechanics on that type of work in the community where the work was to be 
performed, since wage structures have evolved on a local basis through collective 
bargaining or practice over the years. 

In the late 1920’s nearly all Federal projects were being let to a handful 
unscrupulous contractors, who were obtaining Federal projects all over the 
country solely because they ignored the wage structure in the particular locality 
where the project was to be erected, basing their bid instead on the rate existing 
in the low-wage area from which they originated. Local contractors, recognizing 
local wage conditions prevailing on private construction, built up as a result of 
private collective bargaining or practice through the years, employing local labor, 
could not compete with this handicap. The only method of obtaining jobs was 
paying lower wages. This resulted in a vicious spiral of wage cutting, which 
ended in a handful of contractors staking out, in effect, Federal construction as 
a private preserve. 

The successful bidder proceeded to organize a large construction crew in 
his low-wage area, transported them to a distant State, sheltered them in tent 
camps surrounding by barbed wire, patrolled by armed guards to keep the 
workers in and the local craftsmen out, worked them under conditions of virtual 
slavery, fed them from company provisions, charged them outrageously for 
housing, board, and incidentals, extorted cash kickbacks, dumped them on the 
local community’s relief rolls when the project was completed, and returned to 
his low-age area to organize another crew for his next Federal job. 

Local craftsmen, seeing their wage structure shattered and being denied their 
livelihood, retaliated with a result that ignited the industry. Jobs were delayed, 
and many never completed. Local contractors were denied the right to com- 
pete for work. Local communities were deprived of badly needed purchasing 
power. This picture is neither fictitious, nor distorted, as an examination of 
the Davis-Bacon Act’s legislative history will reveal graphically. To remedy 
these inhuman conditions, the Davis-Bacon Act was born. 


(b) Congressional objectives 


The Congress, realizing that the power of the Federal Government was being 
used to create this deplorable situation, responded to the challenge by enacting 
in 1931 the conservative fundamental prevailing-wage principle as the means 
best suited to rectify this blight. The legislative history reveals that Congress 
was motivated to achieve the following laudable ends of public policy: 

1. Provide for the hiring of local craftsmen. 

2. Prevent the exploitation of craftsmen and maintain the local wage 
structure which had developed through free, local collective bargaining or 
practice over a period of many years. 

3. Insure equality of opportunity for all contractors. 

4. Restrict competition to ability, efficiency, economy, and business manage- 
ment. 

5. Preserve the local economy from disturbance. 

6. Encourage collective bargaining. 

7. Promote industrial peace. 

All contracts were required to have inserted in their specifications, the con- 
dition that wages must be paid at rates not less than those prevailing in the 
locality where the work was to be performed. 

Contractors, craftsmen, local communities and the general public all peti- 
tioned for and had a community of interest in this legislation. 


(c) Effects of legislation on contractors, craftsmen, and community 


First, it protected the employment and purchasing power of all craftsmen 
without distinction, regardless of union affiliation or not, or whether they came 
from urban or rural areas. It did not raise wages in low-wage areas, but it 
did protect and preserve the wages that were actually being paid on non-Federal 
construction in the immediate locality, without distinction, whether the wage 
seale was high or low. 

Second, it was designed to furnish employment to local citizens, and purchas- 
ing power to local communities while at the same time preventing disturbance 
of the local economy. It eliminated with one fell swoop, the importation of 
distant labor, by destroying the sole economic motive for importing it—the 
wage differential. 

Third, the law opened a new horizon to contractors. Legitimate, contractors 
were for the first time really eligible to compete for Federal projects. Certainly, 
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no group petitioned louder for redress of their honest grievances; no group has 
gained more benefit from the act. 

Finally, collective bargaining was encouraged and industrial disputes on these 
projects virtually disappeared. Congress, in its wisdom, had indeed responded 
to the challenge, recognizing and accepting responsibility for imposing condi- 
tions in the expenditure of public moneys, that would promote the well-being 
of our society. The law worked well as the experience of a quarter century 
readily demonstrates. 


(d) Where requirements apply presently 

During the depression years, Congress conceived vast public-works programs, 
and in 1935 the law’s scope was extended to encompass these programs, thus 
bringing all direct Federal construction subject to the law. Then, Congress 
developed new indirect “grant-aid” and “insured’’ programs for pumping its 
resources into badly needed State, local, and private programs. The prevailing- 
wage principle was affirmed again and again, as each new construction program 
developed. It has been applied to the construction of schools, hospitals, airports, 
buildings, and housing, under these programs: 

. The Federal Airport Act. 

. School Survey and Construction Act of 1950. 

. Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

. Slum-clearance and urban-renewal program in the Housing Act of 1954. 
. National Housing Act. 

. Multifamily rental housing under the FHA. 

. Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951. 

. Lease Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

Thus we can trace the development and application of the prevailing-wage 
principle in terms of the evolution of Federal construction programs since 1931. 
Certainly, in the quarter century the time-tested and accepted prevailing-wage 
principle has been public policy, if it had not proven beneficial, it would not have 
been applied to each new Federal program as it developed. Indeed, the law has 
been accepted by all responsible elements of our society as having promoted the 
well-being of the Nation. 

IV. ARGUMENTS OF OPPONENTS 


The few opponents have dusted off the same old discredited arguments, that is: 
1. The act is bad. 
2. It has been badly administered. 
3. Wages should be determined by the States. 
4. It would increase construction costs by more than 25 percent. 
5. It would delay the program. 
The attacks leveled by the opponents are not directed specifically against the 
prevailing wage applying to the Interstate System, but are arguments directed 
against the requirements as such. 


(a) Quarter-century experience with time-tested and accepted principle 


Under law, the Labor Department determines the prevailing wage in the im- 
mediate locality where the work is to be performed. It has acquired an enviable 
record, having issued hundreds of thousands of determinations with only a 
handful of contractor and labor protests, which serves to prove its general ac- 
ceptance and fairness in application. 

Again, experience proves that the notion of redtape and delay is absurd. The 
machinery for determination of prevailing rates is already in existence with a 
quarter century of experience in development of standards of uniform applica- 
tion and enforcement. For example, during World War II, the construction in- 
dustry amassed a notable record by building gigantic cantonments and other 
defense projects throughout the land in record time. Credit for facilitating this 
amazing performance and for the absence of disputes was in great measure given 
to the prevailing-wage requirement. 


(b) Urgent need for labor requirements 


The Interstate System, furnishing employment for an estimated 200,000 
craftsmen on project sites alone each year, shall be let in many giant contracts. 

The need for a prevailing wage requirement is urgent. With accelerated 
highway construction, intensified competition, and entry of new firms into the 
field, we have witnessed the revival of the same inhuman conditions of the 1920's, 
for already these predatory contractor’s tent caravans have dotted the land- 
scapes of Federal-aid highway projects in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
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setts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
other States, solely because of their ability to obtain jobs by undercutting pre- 
vailing wage rates and importing distant cheap labor. Not only are some 
localities distressed with serious unemployment problems because of industry 
emigrating to low-wage areas, but this unemployment has been intensified by 
these construction crews emigrating from low-wage areas. 


(c) Federal, not local, program 


Even if the application of State laws were permitted on construction of the 
Interstate System, it would not remedy the situation. Aside from the primary 
idea that the Federal Government has the responsibility of seeing that all crafts- 
men, contractors, local communities and State affected by the Federal Inter- 
state System, construction should be afforded the equal protection of the pre- 
vailing wage principle, State laws have proven inadequate to cope with this 
deplorable condition. 


(d) State wage laws no answer 

Most States determine minimum wages. State minimum wage laws afford no 
protection from undercutting because they do not reflect the wages actually being 
paid for different types of craftsmen in a locality. 

1. It is a minimum rather than a prevailing rate. 

2. It is statewide rather than local. 

3. It determines only three rates (skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) 
when actually there may be 40 classifications of workers on a job. 

In those States where a prevailing wage law applies to highway construction, 
it has not served to rectify the situation. This fact is illustrated vividly by the 
present sordid conditions because most of the States affected to date by these 
predatory incursions, have prevailing wage laws that apply to highway con- 
struction. States usually have neither the staff, budget, experience, nor adequate 
enforcing powers. There is nothing to prevent an unscrupulous contractor from 
obtaining several large contracts at one time in a particular State by underbid- 
ding on wage rates. Even though the State may never award him another con- 
tract, he is free to repeat the offense in other States. In fact, this is actually 
what has happened. Only centralized enforcement by the Department of Labor, 
with the experience of a quarter century in developing and applying uniform 
standards of enforcement, coupled with the powers to withhold moneys and 
blacklisting on the entire Interstate System, can act as a deterrent. 


(e) Federal prevailing wage requirements apply presently to highicay construction 

Federal prevailing wage requirements apply presently to highway construc- 
tion where the Government absorbs the entire cost. Five or 10 percent less 
does not distinguish the situation, because the Federal contribution is much less 
percentagewise on the other federally assisted programs where Federal prevail- 
ing wage requirements apply. In fact, on the insured programs, under prevailing 
wage requirements, the Government absorbs none of the actual construction 
costs. 


(f) Cost of program will not be increased 


The claim that it would increase the costs of the program is equivocal and 
misleading. If the argument is made that it would increase the cost over pres- 
ent highway costs, then it is patently absurd, because by definition, the prevail- 
ing wage must be determined, that is, the rate of wages actually being paid to local 
craftsmen on highway construction in the immediate locality of the project. 
Arguing union versus nonunion rates, urban versus rural rates, or building versus 
highway rates, are simply attempts to paint a distorted, irrelevant picture, be- 
cause the prevailing rate is the rate actually being paid in the particular local- 
ity on highway construction, whether union, nonunion, rural, or urban craftsmen 
are involved. 


(9) Free, not slave labor 


Why should the Federal Government pay less for highways than non-Federal 
bodies? Again, the cost argument would apply with equal force to all Federal 
construction programs. Craftsmen shall pay the prevailing rate of taxes to the 
Federal Government to help pay for this program. Following their argument, 
one could argue with stronger force that more roads could be built if slave labor 
or chain gangs were employed to build the roads, or if workers were imported 
to work for 56 cents a day, or if contractors were denied a profit, or if land were 
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condemned at less than fair value, or if the Public Works Bureau cuts its 
salaries in half. 
(h) Prevailing wages will help stabilize national economy 

Should the Government employ its purchasing power to depress the purchasing 
power of its citizens? Should a community be penalized for its high standard of 
living? The prosperity of this Nation is not grounded on antedeluvian concepts 
of a starvation economy. To the contrary, we know that loss of purchasing 
power has an impact not only on the worker, but economic society. A prevailing 
wage requirement would add another vigorous prop of purchasing power to the 
built-in regulators of our dynamic, expanding economic system. 

The very notion of the Federal Government permitting “highway robbery” of 
construction workers and local communities, because more roads might be built 
is utterly repulsive. Further, no evidence has been advanced to support the 
position that the cost of the program could be lowered over present highway costs, 
let alone whether most of these projects could be completed under a structure of 
less than prevailing wages. 


Vv. MORAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


Congress, in the last analysis, is confronted with the moral issue, of deter- 
mining what is right and wrong, for the Nation looks to Congress to set just 
standards to which honest, decent men everywhere can repose. If a prevailing 
wage is omitted, it will enable the same, small marauding group of predatory 
contractors the act was designed to curb to virtually stake out the Interstate 
Systems as their private club. Shall these evils be permitted to exist and spread 
to all parts of the land, leaving havoc and strife in their wake? Should the 
vast majority of contractors, decent and respectable, be excluded from compet- 
ing with the few having instincts of the “highwayman”, or should the few 
“highwaymen” be bridled? Should Congress keep faith with this time-tested 
and accepted humanitarian prevailing wage principle by preserving and af- 
firming its long standing policy of the last quarter century? Surely, com- 
munities affected by the program should be assured a fair division of employ- 
ment, bidding opportunities and purchasing power. The gigantic size of this 
program magnifies the need. 

These are the issues of great moment. At this late date, Congress must not 
turn the clock back to the 1920’s. We pray God, it shall not. 

Mr. Connerron. At the outset I wish to extend thanks to the chair- 
man and the members of the committee for this opportunity of having 
our day in court. As Mr. Riley stated, we believe that the matter 
was fully considered last year by the Public Works Committee, and 
that the will of Congress was expressed very clearly both through 
the Public Works Committee and the Congress as a whole. Accord- 
ingly we do not intend to take the time of the committee, which we 
know is anxious to report out a bill soon. 

However, through accident yesterday we discovered that a witness 
had been added at the last moment to testify against the prevailing 
wage provision, and we requested time in which to reply. Naturally 
we expected some token opposition to a prevailing wage provision. 
It reminds of when I was going to school down at Virginia Military 
Institute and each year during hazing season you had to, or someone 
had to go through two long rows of paddles. However, we did not 
anticipate they would put some long spikes in all of the paddles. 

First of all, I would like to make just a few general remarks. We 
heard yesterday that this article was written by a ghostwriter. My 
mother told me when I came home from the war I looked like a ghost 
and I have been known to write letters and sign briefs. I have signed 
checks and I helped to prepare this article also. However, I doubt 
very seriously as to whether this makes me a ghostwriter. 

Then reliable information was transmitted to the committee that 
the unions were not serious about a prevailing wage provision. A 
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doubt was expressed as to whether or not they stand back of the 
statements in the printed article. Just to be sure, I contacted the 
members of the committee last night, and I am pleased to report 
I have been officially authorized to state to this committee we are 
serious and do stand behind and in back of each word, line, para- 
graph, and page of the document. 

As a final remark regarding this so-called quote scurrilous unquote 
document which we have submitted here, it was submitted well over 
a month ago for the whole country to see and question, for we have 
nothing to hide, more than, if you please, the material submitted by 
their leading attorney yesterday, copies of which are not, and I 
doubt ever will be, available to Congress as a whole or to the general 
public. 

Yesterday it appeared as if we were in agreement on only one 
point. We agreed conditions were bad in the twenties, but, so they 
say, not even at that time on highways. The arguments we heard 
yesterday were that construction craftsmen make $12,000 a year and 
everybody is paid time and a half after 40 hours, and the Davis-Bacon 
Act is bad because the highest rate is always determined, and metro- 
politan rates are determined in rural areas, and building rates will 
be determined for highways. 

We have 252 classifications issued by the Secretary of Labor. 
Skilled men do all of the skilled work. The laborers do little or no 
unskilled work even though we do have the largest craft union in 
the construction field with approximately close to a half a million 
members engaged in construction only. 

We heard in Miami there was a hearing once and that. labor has 
criticized the Davis-Bacon section ; that decisions are complicated and 
there is no judicial review; it violates States rights and we have a 
determination by bureaucrats; States have jur isdiction over labor re- 
lations on highways and this would lead to delay, redtape, and in- 
creased cost. We were told the motto for the Associated General 
Contractors is honesty, integrity, and something else, and therefore 
they would see their employees were paid the prevailing wages. 

With these general remarks I would like to pass to a consideration 
of the material we presented in our pamphlet and I shall discuss 
some of the arguments that have been made by the witness yesterday. 

We say that this proposed Federal highway program is a radical 
departure from past programs because it proposes in short that the 
Congress nationalize the Interstate System. We recognize that there 
is a national need for an Interstate System and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to contribute 90 to 95 percent of the funds. We say 
to Congress in determining whether a prevailing wage requirement 
will be inserted on the Interstate System we will be “faced squarely 
with the responsibility for determining under what conditions the 
Interstate System should be built to promote the well-being of the 
Nation. 

We say in effect Congress in deciding whether to include a prevail- 
ing wage requirement will be determining what craftsmen shall per- 
form work, and what contractors shall be eligible to compete, and the 
extent to which local communities affected by this program shall 
benefit by the increase in purchasing power, or be penalized for their 
high standard of living; whether the craftsmen’s standard of living, 
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built up through local collective bargaining or practice with local 
contractors over a period of many years shall be broken down, and 
whether the projects shall be marked with industrial strife. 

We say now in opposition to what has been said yesterday, that if 
we consider the background of the Davis-Bacon Act and the manner 
in which it has been ‘applied time and time agaltt—crnen we look not 
so to speak to prior arguments, but we look to 25 years of experience 
where the Davis-Bacon Act has been applied not only to all Federal 
construction, but to each new program as it developed, we can see 
where Congress will continue this long-established policy, and we ask 
only that this provision will be considered on its merits, and purely 
on its merits and nothing else. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McoGrecor. I am somewhat confused. You say we determine 
the Davis-Bacon Act. In talking with some of you privately—and 
I will not mention names—it seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that the prevailing wage rate of the area should prevail. Is that your 
intention ? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is that your recommendation ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is our sole intention, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. The wage rate as determined prevailing in that 
particular area ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. May I ask the next question? Who determines 
what the prevailing wage rate of that area is? 

Mr. Connerton. The Secret: tary of Labor will determine the pre- 
vailing wage on the basis of information that has been submitted by 
contractors, by employees, and by labor unions. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is seemingly where the difference is. Some 
contend that that prevailing wage rate—they are all in accord that the 
prevailing wage rate of the area should be paid. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeor. But the argument seems to be based on who is to 
determine the preliminary wage rate; whether it is the State Depart- 
ment of Highways or a commission of that respective State, or the 
Secretary of Labor here in W ashington. Is that the difference? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Somebody said possibly the State labor commission should deter- 
mine. The argument seems to be who is to determine it—whether 
it is a State organization or the Secretary of Labor here in Washing- 
ton. Is that right? 

Mr. Connerton. That is one of the questions involved, sir, but I 
might say at this particular time I do not believe that the argument 
has been “fully made and that prevailing wage rates would be deter- 
mined by the States. In fact, now we have some prevailing-wage laws 
and some minimum-wage laws. In some States they have neither. 
T intend to get to that point State by State at a later time. Some States 
determine a minimum wage rate of 40 cents an hour, so I want to 
clarify this particular point. It is not the practice to be done all over 
the country that a prevailing wage be determined. We ask that all 
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contractors and all craftsmen in all communities be afforded the 
equal protection of the—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you put in the record the areas or States where 
they are not paying on highway construction the prevailing wage 

rates? I am not questioning It, but I would like to check and see why. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. I have these records here and if you 
would like me to go through them at the present time, I will clear it 
up. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Connerton. I have here a letter from the State Roads De- 
partment of Florida at Tallahassee, frem Charles Hopkins, the engi- 
neer on Federal aid. Itisdated March 15,1955. Itsays: 

Our contracts in effect merely require that the contractor pay the minimum 
wage. Wespecify minimum-wage rates of $1.75 and 75 cents per hour for skilled, 
intermediate and nonskilled labor, respectively, on a statewide basis. These 
minimum wage rates have been specified since the Federal minimum wage was 
increased to 75 cents an hour. In order to attract labor the contractors have to 
pay the prevailing wage in the locality of the work, which is more than the mini- 
mum requirements. 

I have a letter dated March 14——— 

Mr. Gentry. Will you read the last sentence you just finished ? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes. 

In order to attract labor the contractors have to pay the prevailing wage in 
the locality of the work, which is more than the minimum requirements. 

Mr. Gentry. That means they do not pay the minimum wage, but 
they pay more than the minimum wage. 

Mr. Connerton. I agree in some cases they may pay more than 
the minimum wage. It does not show they do pay more than the mini- 
mum waye. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that not what your letter says ? 

Mr. Connerron. The letter says: 

* * * contractors have to pay the prevailing wage in the locality of the 
work, which is more than the minimum requirements. 

Mr. Gentry. Surely. 

Mr. Connerton. But I will cover that point at length later on. 

From Virginia, Mr. Stephens, the highway contract engineer for 
the Commonwe alth of Virginia, says: 

All contractors are required to comply with the following provision so far 
as minimum-wage rates on Federal-aid highway construction projects are 
concerned: Payment of predetermined minimum wages. The minimum-wage 
rate paid by the contractor for skilled, intermediate and nonskilled labor shall 
not be less than 75 cents an hour. This is statewide and has been in effect for 
several years. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the gentleman a question? Was that not 
exactly the same as the minimum wage rate of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. 

Mr. Connerton. And the only reason why, I might add, the mini- 
mum wage is 75 cents an hour, is because the Federal Government 
required they pay 75 cents an hour. 

A letter dated March 23, 1955, from the Department of Highways, 
State of Louisiana 
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Mr. Atcrer. May I ask a question at that point? I am still dwelling 
on the thought you left before that. They are paying a minimum or 
-_ than that minimum? Is it transient workers that have moved in, 

are they the people who live there and they ig it because it is 
the prevailing wage since they would not work for less? 

Mr. Connerton. I appreciate that question very much because it 
strikes at the heart of exactly what we are asking for. For a person 
familiar with the construction industry you know we have thousands 
of contractors. We are not a national industry, but local. We have 
thousands of well-insulated areas built up all over the country. Our 
craftsmen bargain with contractors or through practice. It is fairly 

easy to determine the rate being paid in that particular locality. We 
have high wage areas. A contractor goes in to bid a job and in com- 
puting his bid he has to take into consideration what his labor costs 
will be. A local contractor is going to bid on the basis of the local 
labor cost, and what he will pay his labor in that community. A 
foreign contractor can come in and he can—he may—lI am not saying 
he shall, but he may if there is no protection, compute his bid on the 
basis of wage rates that exist in this low wage area, or, if you please, 
in this low wage State. Naturally a contractor bidding on the basis 
of wages that prevail in that particular area just cannot compete with 
that man. He will undercut him every time. 

Mr. Arcer. Are you saying this is an existence today? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. I will get to that point later, but I would 
like to finish off this particular matter at the present time. 

Mr. Aveer. I was asking about the particular point you just quoted. 
Is that the situation in Florida where whatever they are paying is 
more than the minimum? They are paying that to local workers. 

Mr. Connerron. I am trying to show in answer to a previous ques- 
tion by Congressman Gentry how this thing occurs. This man will 
organize a construction crew in the low wage area and bring it into 
this area. Local contractors and craftsmen cannot compete and 
get work, Local purchasers cannot ait the benefit of the purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Acer. This is in existence today ? 

Mr. Connertron. That is in existence today. 

Mr. Auger. I contest that as wrong in fact and I would like you 
to submit it and put it in the record. Further, I have learned, from 
information I received last night, if I am not mistaken, the incident 
that was brought up yesterday by my colleague, Mr. Clark, is not 
entirely correct and, in fact, is greatly in error, from what we were 
told here yesterday in this room. I do not know whether you have 
that information with you, Mr. Gentry, but I was very interested 
in that and I hope in the report of this morning’s testimony you will 
give us the benefit of the calls you made yesterday to the owner and 
the people in this firm who are accused of importing workers from 

Carolina to Pennsylvania. I am vitally interested in this because 
if we are setting up tents all over the country and bringing in working 
crews, it is certainly contrary to the way we see it in Texas, where 
our local people work. 

Mr. Connerton. We never made a statement this is going on all 
over the country. But take my home State of Pennsylvania—and I 
might add that the matter vou and Congressman Gentry may have dis- 
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cussed with the contractors yesterday—the particular matter referred 
to by Congressman Clark is a matter of court record also and I think 
we could find many facts in that court decision. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to have that court decision. 

Mr. Connertron. I do not have it. 

Mr. Gentry. That case was mentioned yesterday. I would like to 
see it too. 

Mr. Connerton. I do not have it with me, but I will be glad to fur- 
nish it. 

Mr. Gentry. If you will furnish it, with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board order and the injunction issued in the same case by the 
district court at Aliquippa— 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, it is not an injunction by the NLRB. 

Mr. Gentry. It is an order by the NLRB. 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, it isa judgment by the court of original juris- 
diction—an equity court in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gentry. But there was an order issued by the NLRB to which 
you consented, because you could not answer the charges. That is a 
matter of record too and it should be heard by this committee. 

Mr. Connerton. I agree fully with that, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Proceed. 

Mr. Connerron. While we are on that point, I would like to goa 
step further. I come from Pennsylvania and there we have had a 
great deal of difficulty. I was to my home town of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently, and outside there they are building a turnpike, the northeastern 
extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Last week there were hear- 
ings held by a Senate subcommittee on the distressed areas. Our area 
has been in a state of perpetual depression since approximately 1921. 

In a town outside Pittston, Pa., Dupont, Pa., we have a contractor, 
from North Carolina again—a contractor by the name of Graham 
Bros., who was building this northeastern extension of the Pennsyl- 

vania Turnpike. This, if you please, is another case where the con- 
tractor has Seed able to secure the work solely because he computed 
his bid on the basis of wage rates which existed outside the area where 
the work was being performed, and another case where he imported 
his crew from North Carolina on that particular job. 

Mr. Arcer. Is that maybe a case where labor has priced itself out 
of the market ? 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, I think we are now arguing at crossed swords. 
The principle here is whether or not—the question you asked me is 
whether or not there have been areas where contractors have secured 
jobs on the basis of the labor differential and imported construction 
crews to perform the work. I say in that particular area the price of 
labor is certainly higher than the price of labor in North Carolina. 

Mr. Buiarnick. But it is the prevailing wage paid for the same kind 
of road construction in that area. 

Mr. Connertron. Around Pittston, Pa., we are not interested in 
increasing wages. We can do that through local collective bargain- 
ing practices. But we do ask that our local wage standards in these 
thousands of insulated local market areas, as any economist can 
testify, be preserved and maintained. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Do you charge in this northeastern section of the 
turnpike that that contractor submitted a proposal to the highway 
commission or director of Pennsylvania and he figured in that pro- 
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posal labor costs lower than the prevailing wages rates of that particu- 
lar area ? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. And can you furnish this committee the informa- 
tion and show us where he is paying lower than the prevailing wage 
rate ? 

Mr. Connerton. I can secure that information, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. We have a member of Pennsylvania on the com- 
mittee, and I am sure he would be very happy to investigate it. That 
is quite a serious charge, as far as I am concerned, and I think we 
should have some direct testimony on this subject. 

Mr. Bus. I would like to ask one question. In that particular 
area of the northeastern extension of the turnpike there are other 
contractors that are in there building that extension, are there not? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busx. Where are they from ? 

Mr. Connerron. I would say, sir, that the majority of contractors 
in the northeastern extension are from Pennsylvania. To the best of 
my knowledge there is a contractor there from New Jersey also. 

‘Mr. Busu. I think you are right on that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are they paying comparable wages ? 

Mr. Connerton. Sir? 

Mr. McGrecor. Are the various contractors paying comparable 
wages ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. There is a marked differential between 
the wages being paid by other contractors and this particular con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Gentry. Where is this contract we are referring to? Where 
is the particular contract we are speaking about? What State? 

Mr. Dempsey. He just said, out of Pittston, Pa. 

Mr. Gentry. Let by what agency? The State highway depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Connerron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the witness another question? Does not 
the State Highway Department of Pennsylvania put in every bid 
contract the absolute wage that has to be paid for laborers? In every 
one of them ? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, but let me clarify that point also. In Penn- 
sylvania we have a prevailing wage law that applies to all depart- 
ments, except that it may be used at the discretion of a department. 
Now, Pennsylvania does not determine the prevailing wages all 
through Pennsylvania. They determine it in the five-county Phila- 
delphia area and in some counties around Pittsburgh, but it 1s not 
determined through the entire State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Streep. In this case is it not true the work you are talking about 
is contracted by an independent agency, the turnpike authority, rather 
than the State highway department ? 

Mr. Connerton. That can be correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then your testimony in that regard has nothing to 
do with this particular legislation. 

Mr. Connerton. It has a great deal to do with this legislation in 
this sense: Unless we have a prevailing wage provision in this par- 
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ticular piece of legislation, the same instance can happen again many 
times over. 

Mr. MoGrecor. But you are referring to an agency over which we 
have no control in this particular regard. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir, but I am saying that the factual condi- 
tion could be exactly the same. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Connerton 
a question. You and Mr. Riley are the two gentlemen who called on 
me some time ago, and we had a rather pleasant visit. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. You were so courteous to me that you almost con- 
vinced me. There are some ora that bother me and have been 
bothering me ever since last ye Here is one of them. 

Why did you not come before tihis committee before 1955 and after 
1931, when the Davis-Bacon Act went into effect, and ask this com- 
mittee to include the prevailing wage rate in all of the highway legis- 
lation that has been passed in the last 20 to 25 years? 

Mr. Connerton. Well, sir, the highway program was in existence 
before the Davis-Bacon Act was passed. The Davis-Bacon Act was 
passed in 1931 to cover Federal buildings and amended in 1935 to 
cover all Federal construction. In each program developed by this 
Government since 1935 it has been applied. 

Mr. Donpero. But is it not the real fact that there are no Federal 
contracts involved? These are all State contracts. The Federal 
Government does not do any Federal contracting in regard to high- 
ways. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnero. Is that not true? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. What makes you change your view now and ask 
this committee to put in the prevailing wage? What change has come 
about in thiscountry? The same laws prev vail. 

Mr. Connerton. Well, sir, we had accelerated highway construc- 
tion and then, in addition to this 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. Let us press it a little bit further. 

May I say incidentally, there is no one on this committee, whether 
for or against your view, who does not want to see labor paid fairly 
and squarely. We all do. We are all Americans on that. 

Mr. Connerton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. But here there will be no change and there will be no 
Federal contracts—not a dollar’s worth, as I said yesterday, will be 
issued. The State will still continue to do it. It is a State matter, 
pure and simple. But the only difference is, we are putting up more 
Federal money. If this program proposed in this bill is the same as 
building a Federal hospital or Federal school, naturally I think your 
point is well taken and the Davis-Bacon Act should prevail. But if 
this goes into this bill does it not in effect wipe out the labor depart- 
ments of every State in the Union ? 

Mr. Biarnik. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donprro. Let Mr. Connerton answer first. 

Mr. Connerron. Sir, I do not believe that is true in this sense: 
That on page 5 of the article recently submitted we show where every 
new program developed by Congress since 1935 has included a pre 
vailing wage provision. 
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posal labor costs lower than the prevailing wages rates of that particu- 
lar area ? 

Mr. ConnerTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. And can you furnish this committee the informa- 
tion and show us where he is paying lower than the prevailing wage 
rate ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. I can secure that information, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. We have a member of Pennsylvania on the com- 
mittee, and I am sure he would be very happy to investigate it. That 
is quite a serious charge, as far as I am concerned, and I think we 
should have some direct testimony on this subject. 

Mr. Busn. I would like to ask one question. In that particular 
area of the northeastern extension of the turnpike there are other 
contractors that are in there building that extension, are there not? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busu. Where are they from 4 

Mr. Connerron. I would say, sir, that the majority of contractors 
in the northeastern extension are from Pennsylvania. To the best of 
iny knowledge there is a contractor there from New Jersey also. 

‘Mr. Busn. I think you are right on that. 

Mr. McGregor. Are they paying comparable wages / 

Mr. Connerron. Sir? 

Mr. McGrecor. Are the various contractors paying comparable 
wages ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. There is a marked differential between 
the wages being paid by other contractors and this particular con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Gentry. Where is this contract we are referring to? Where 
is the particular contract we are speaking about? What State? 

Mr. Dempsey. He just said, out of Pittston, Pa. 

Mr. Gentry. Let by what agency’ The State highway depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Connerron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the witness another question? Does not 
the State Highway Department of Pennsylvania put in every bid 
contract the absolute wage that has to be paid for laborers? In every 
one of them? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, but let me clarify that point also. In Penn- 
sylvania we have a prevailing wage law that applies to all depart- 
ments, except that it may be used at the discretion of a department. 
Now, Pennsylvania does not determine the prevailing wages all 
through Pennsylvania. They determine it in the five-county Phila- 
delphia area and in some counties around Pittsburgh, but it is not 
determined through the entire State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sreep. In this case is it not true the work vou are talking about 
is contracted by an independent agency, the turnpike authority, rather 
than the State highway department ? 

Mr. Connerton. That can be correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then your testimony in that regard has nothing to 
do with this particular legislation. 

Mr. Connerton. It has a great deal to do with this legislation in 
this sense: Unless we have a prevailing wage provision in this par- 
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ticular piece of legislation, the same instance can happen again many 
times over. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you are referring to an agency over which we 
have no control in this particular regard. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir, but I am saying that the factual condi- 
tion could be exactly the same. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Connerton 
a question. You and Mr. Riley are the two gentlemen who called on 
me some time ago, and we had a rather pleasant visit. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. You were so courteous to me that you almost con- 
vinced me. There are some questions that bother me and have been 
bothering me ever since last year. Here is one of them. 

Why did you not come before this committee before 1955 and after 
1931, when the Davis-Bacon Act went into effect, and ask this com- 
mittee to include the prevailing wage rate in all of the highway legis- 
lation that has been passed in the last 20 to 25 years ? 

Mr. Connerton. Well, sir, the highway program was in existence 
before the Davis-Bacon Act was passed. The Davis-Bacon Act was 
passed in 1931 to cover Federal buildings and amended in 1935 to 
cover all Federal construction. In each program developed by this 
Government since 1935 it has been applied. 

Mr. Donprro. But is it not the real fact that there are no Federal 
contracts involved? These are all State contracts. The Federal 
Government does not do any Federal contracting in regard to high- 
ways. 

Mr. ConnertTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Is that not true? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. What makes you change your view now and ask 
this committee to put in the prevailing wage? What change has come 
about in thiscountry? The same laws prevail. 

Mr. Connerton. Well, sir, we had accelerated highway construc- 
tion and then, in addition to this 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. Let us press it a little bit further. 

May I say incidentally, there is no one on this committee, whether 
for or against your view, who does not want to see labor paid fairly 
and squarely. We all do. We are all Americans on that. 

Mr. Connerton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. But here there will be no change and there will be no 
Federal contracts—not a dollar’s worth, as I said yesterday, will be 
issued. The State will still continue to do it. It is a State matter, 
pure and simple. But the only difference is, we are putting up more 
Federal money. If this program proposed in this bill is the same as 
building a Federal hospital or Federal school, naturally I think your 
point is well taken and the Davis-Bacon Act should prevail. But if 
this goes into this bill does it not in effect wipe out the labor depart- 
ments of every State in the Union? 

Mr. Biatrnik. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Donpero. Let Mr. Connerton answer first. 

Mr. Connerron. Sir, I do not believe that is true in this sense: 
That on page 5 of the article recently submitted we show where every 
new program developed by Congress since 1935 has included a pre 
vailing wage provision. 
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Mr. Donvero. That is Federal. 
Mr. Connerton. Yes. Federal in this sense. Where the Federal 
Government has contributed some moneys. In fact, even on one of 
these programs, FHA apartment house construction, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not contribute one penny to the actual construction 
costs. This is not something done by a State department. This is 
done actually by a local builder. 

On that program when no Federal money is contributed a prevail- 
ing wage requirement is inserted. I might add it has been inserted 
because it has been so salutary on these other programs. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Connerton, in the years before I have never been 
made aware, and I do not think other members of the committee have, 
that there was any difficulty between the States or among the States 
in the building of these roads with regard to the labor question. They 
have gotten along all right. I think my State is one of them. I never 
heard of any difficulty. 

If that is so, then why should we change what has worked so well 
since 1916? 

Mr. Connerron. I am saying that, sir, for two reasons: One, Con- 
gress proposes—this is a departure and, in fact, a radical departure 
from past highway construction and, in fact, Congress is going to 
nationalize the Interstate System and contribute 90 to 95 percent of 
the funds. 

Mr. Donpero. May I interrupt you there? Both my warm friend 
and yours used that word, “nationalize,” 3 or 4 times. How can you 
say we are nationalizing the Interstate System when, as a matter of 
fact, it will be built by the States, it will be maintained by the States, 
it will be policed by the States, and it will be repaired by the States? 
That being true, how can you say we are nationalizing that system ? 

Mr. Connerton. I believe it is being nationalized. 

Mr. Donprro. Furthermore, the roads are owned by the States and 
not by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Connerton. I believe it is being nationalized in this particular 
sense, sir: Congress recognized through this bill, and it is not a con- 
tinuation of past bills, but it is a radical departure from the past 
bills—Congress has recognized the national problem on the Inter- 
state System. Congress is going to concentrate its resources on de- 
veloping this Interstate System. Congress is going to spend be- 
tween 90 and 95 percent of the funds involved. Where the Govern- 
ment contributes 100 percent of the funds at the present time to road 
construction, as it does in some road construction, a prevailing wage 
requirement applies now. Five percent or 10 percent does not change 
the principle involved at all, because as I pointed out, in these different 
programs the Government contributes on the aggregate 50 percent of 
the cost, and in one of the programs it does not contribute anything 
of the actual construction cost. 

Mr. Donpero. So far as Federal supervision is concerned over the 
highways leading into the forests, where it is purely of a Federal 
nature, of course you can apply the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing wage 
on that. But what will you do in the case where there is a State 
building roads on the primary, secondary and farm-to-market roads 
which will meet and connect up with the Interstate System? Are you 
still insisting that the Federal Government should also take a stand 
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by way of asking that the prevailing wage rate provision of the 
Davis-Bacon Act apply ? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. We are only requesting that the prevail- 
ing wage provision be applied to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Donpvero. Then can you not forsee that there might be con- 
siderable interruption in work and a dispute between two systems of 
wages being paid to people working on one side of the road and a 
different wage being paid to people working on the other side of the 
road ? 

Mr. Connerton. I can see no reason why this will occur, for this 
reason: The rate to be determined will be the rate existing in this 
particular area on highway construction. 

Mr. Donpero. And that is the way it is paid now. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, sir. In most instances. So that 
there will be no difficulty involved and no differnce in wage rates 
existing unless someone comes in and attempts to pay less than the 
prevailing wage on the secondary system. Then in that particular 

case, because they are paying less than the prevailing wage that 
actually exists in that area, there might be some difficulty involved. 
But since we all appear to agree with the concept of a prevailing wage. 
the rates that exist right now on the construction of the secondary 
system should be paid by all contractors who construct any part of 
the secondary system. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Connerton, it is definite today that the prevail- 
ing wage is now fixed by the State department of labor. If this goes 
into effect and becomes law, then the rate will be fixed by one man here 
in Washington. It seems to me for the good of the country, and even 
for the good of the road system, we ought not to disturb a system that 
has worked so well and with no complaint. I have never heard of a 
complaint. 

The fact that we are giving a little more money ought not to change 
the rule. 

Mr. Rixey. I do not think the rates are so computed. Sure, they are 
set in Washington, but they have to go to the community to get the 
data. That certainly leaves it in the hands of the local situation. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to interrupt your statement. 

Mr. Streep. We were discussing the prevailing wage and the road 
program in Pennsylvania, where a nonpublic agency or turnpike 
authority had let contracts where there was a difference in the wages 
paid. 

Let us assume in that same area a State and Federal-aid project is 
developed and machinery is set up to determine the prevailing wage 
in that area. What impact will these low wages paid by the man 
from North Carolina as against the wages paid by the Pennsylvania 
contractors have in making a new determination of the prevailing 
wages ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. They would lower the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Sreep. In other words, the impact of the outsider on any kind 
of a job, whether it was a public agency or not, would be taken into 
consideration in figuring the prevailing wage ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, because the standard in determin- 
ing the prevailing wage would be that existing on highway construc- 
tion in the area where the work was going to be performed. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Does the State of Pennsylvania have a labor com- 
mission? Do they have a commissioner of labor in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. For the State ? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. But I might add, in addition to that, 
ordinarily the labor commissions do not determine the rates. The 

rates, as you might call them today, that are determined by the State 
highway ‘departments—r: ather, they are determined by the State high- 
way departments rather than the State labor commissioner. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is that not done in conjunction with the State labor 
commission? Do you imply that the State Highwey Department of 
Pennsylvania does not take into consideration the recommendations 
and suggestions of the commissioner of labor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Connerron. I am not too familiar with that particular point, 
sir. I might add that the record of what was actually determined 
will speak for itself. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not know whether they do or not, but what I am 
trying to find out is where are these places they are paying a low wage 
rate. I am not in accord with that, but I do think we have to have 
our testimony accurate and directly on the subject. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I want to see if I understand clearly the argument which 
you are making. 

You read a letter a minute ago from Virginia, showing that their 
wage rate is determined by the 75 cents an hour. In other words, the 
Virginia contractor can hire a laborer at 75 cents an hour and comply 
with the law. Hypothetically let us assume in the State of Virginia 
the prevailing wage is $1 an hour, obtained through collective “par- 
gaining between the unions and employers. Let us assume the $1 
wage rate is the prevailing wage. Your argument is that unless the 
prevailing-wage scale is placed in this bill that the Virginia contractor 
in such a case could employ his laborer at 75 cents an hour and cross 
over to Virginia and break down the prevailing-wage rates that have 
prevailed there for a long period of time. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Under a Federal law passed at the very same time, was 
not the wage rate set at 75 cents by the Federal Government as the 
lowest ? 

Mr. Mack. The minimum wage. Certainly. That was a year ago. 
Now it is#1. 

Mr. Gentry. Now it is, but I am talking about before that level 
was reached. He is talking about a year ago. 

Mr. Mack. That merely ‘pl: wes the floor wieder which it cannot go, 
but it is not the maximum. 

Mr. Gentry. And contractors pay more than the prevailing wage, 
too. 

Mr. Mack. But unless this prevailing wage goes into the bid, the 
contractor now hiring labor for a dollar an hour can move into the 
State across that border and break dow n the prevailing-wage scale of 

. dollar and a quarter or a dollar and a half an hour, and get the 
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contract because the law specifies that the lowest responsible bidder 
gets the contract. 

~ Mr. McGrecor. I would like to have the record show where that is 
being done. 

Mr. Gentry. In what State do they do that now? 

Mr. Mack. In any State. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let us have order here. Mr. Gentry has the floor. 

Mr. Gentry. I am going to show you what will happen. 

Mr, Dempsey. Would you permit the witness to proceed; then we 
will question him and then we will have an executive session at some 
time and iron these things out. Proceed, Mr. Connerton. 

Mr. Connerron. Sir, “y think it would be possible to do a better 
job if we can finish this off and then answer any questions. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like to raise this question. We have been 
on this bill a number of weeks. I recognize it was opened up again 
yesterday, but I do not care how many witnesses are going to come 
before us. If we are going to continue it on and off then I suggest 
we have hearings this afternoon, I want to ask the committee for per- 
mission to bring in other witnesses, not on this subject, but on other 
subjects, if we are going to continue. I want to a 
you think we are going to finish at noon, or 
afternoon 4 

Mr. Dempsry. We are going to finish before lunch. 
no afternoon session as far as the Chair is concerned. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to make one statement. 


sk the Chair, do 
will we be in session this 


There will be 


In mv honest 


opinion this question is so important as a fundamental question | of 


government that we ought to have 2 or 3 davs of hearings on this 
question and really break this thing open and see what is behind it 
and hear all of the facts. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am glad to get your suggestions and ideas. As far 
as this afternoon is concerned, there will be no meeting. 

Mr. Steep. This is a good point to make one observation. In view 
of the fact that the witness expressed some fear earlier in his testi- 
mony that the hearings we have been having would not be made avail- 
able. it is my underst: nding that these heari ings, although taken in 
executive session, will be published and will be made available to the 
Members of Congress and the public before the bill comes up for con- 
sideration in the House, if it ever gets that far. I think that ought 
to be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Batpwin. With respect to the question Mr. Dondero raised a 
couple of minutes ago as to whether we recognized this Davis- Bacon 
Act provision in legislation where the Federal Government did not 
make the contract, am I not correct that there are several laws where 
the actual contract is not made by the Federal Government? For 
example, under the Lease-Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

Mr. Donpero. What was that? 

Mr. Batpwin. The Lease-Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. The 
Federal Government is not actually making a contract as far as the 
payment of the prevailing wages go, but that act simply requires that 
the contractor with whom the contract is entered into, by the financ- 
ing agency, is going to have to pay the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 
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Mr. Baipwin. And is it not also true in the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwiy. It is not a contract that the Federal Government 
makes, but the Federal law simply provides that because we have con- 
tributed Federal money toward the hospital construction the prevail- 
ing wage must be paid in connection with that construction. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwin. So the proposal you are making is not new at all, but 
a proposal which we have been recognizing in other legislation for 
years. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. There are approximately eight 
acts where the Federal Government is not a party to the contract: 

The Federal Airport Act 

The School Survey and Construction Act of 1950 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 

The slum clearance and urban renewal program in the Housing 
Act of 1954 

The National Housing Act 

The Multi-Family Rental Housing under the FHA 

The Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951 

The Lease Purchase Contracts Act of 1954 

Mr. Batpwty. In other words, in all of those cases the actual con- 
tract is not made by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwin. But by other agencies. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Busu. There is one more thing I want to get cleared up. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to have the gentleman conclude his state- 
ment and then ask all of the questions you want. We will not finish 
at the rate we are going. 

Mr. Busu. I do not ask very many questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. I know that. You go ahead. 

Mr. Busu. But I am interested in this northeastern extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and the numerous contractors that did work 
there. Isthis North Carolina contractor the only one who did not pay 
the prevailing wages there? 

Mr. Connerron. I am not positive of that, sir, but I believe so. 

Mr. Busu. I know a very good friend of mine who had a contract 
there has always paid the prevailing wage, or higher. 

Mr. Connerton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Busu. I wanted to get that cleared up because if there has been 
a company that came in there from North Carolina and that has not 
been paving what the other contractors have, I can see where there is 
some difficulty. 

Mr. ConnerTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busn. That is all. 

Mr. Demesry. Mr. Gentry, for your information and the informa- 
tion of the other members of the committee, Mrs. Beiter pointed out 
something to me I had not known. She said Monday there was an 
executive session scheduled and that this is proposed to conclude the 
witnesses. 
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Mr. Gentry. I understood that. 

Mr. Demrsry. You did understand that? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Connerton, you may proceed, please. 

Mr. Connerton. Certain arguments have been made by the oppo- 
nents, for we have had the same arguments that have been advanced 

each time since the law was enacted in 1931 and amended in 1935. 
The arguments are the same that have been advanced against each 
program where Congress has determined the prevailing wage. The 
opponents have stated that the act is bad and it has been badly admin- 
istered; it would increase costs; wages should be determined by the 
States; and, it would delay the program and result in redtape, and so 
forth. The attacks which have been leveled by the opponents are not 
directed specifically against the prevailing wage applying to the Inter- 
state System, but “they are arguments directed against the require- 
ments as such. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed in 1931 and the authors of the bill 
were Congressman Bacon and Senator Davis, after instances had oc- 
curred in their district in New York. It was passed during Herbert 
Hoover’s administration. 

The answers to each of the arguments that have been raised lie in 
the quarter-century of experience with the time-tested and accepted 
prevailing wage principle. 

Under the law the Department of Labor determines the prevailing 
wage in the immediate locality where the work is going to be per- 
formed. It has acquired an enviable record in issuing hundreds of 
thousands of determinations with only a handful of contractor and 
labor protests, which serves to prove its general acceptance and fair- 
ness in application. 

With respect to the notion of redtape and delay, we feel that this 
is absurd. The machinery for the determination of the prevailing 
wages is already in existence, with a quarter of a century of experience. 
A good example is that during World War II, when we had the most 
gigantic construction program in the history of mankind, the con- 
struction industr y built gigantic cantonments and other defense proj- 
ects throughout the land. A great deal of the credit for facilitating 
this construction and for the elimination of labor disputes on the proj- 
ects was given to the prevailing wage requirement. I think this im it- 
self answers the arguments that have been raised by the opponents. 

The Interstate System will employ approximately 200,000 crafts- 
men on project sites alone each year. It is going to be let in many 
giant contracts. 

The need for a prevailing wage requirement is urgent. With accel- 
erated highway construction and intensified competition and the en- 
try of new firms into the field, we have witnessed the revival of the 
same inhuman conditions that existed in the twenties. These con- 
tractors have come into Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Indiana, Delaware, New Mexico, Arizona, West 
Virginia and other States. They have obtained jobs solely because of 
their ability to undercut labor standards and compute their rate on 
the basis of the wages that exist in their low-wage State. In fact, in 
regard to the particular contractor Mr. Gentry mentioned, his ac- 
tions have not been confined to Pennsylvania alone. 
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I mentioned the court case up in Pittsburgh and the point where he 
brought 300 men from North Carolina in to work on a job around 
Pittsburgh, in Aliquippa, in Beaver County. The local craftsmen 
picketed the job, requesting employment on the job. The contractor 
took the craftsmen into court. The court was very sympathetic toward 
their view, that Pennsylvanians should receive employment in Penn- 
sylvania; and the court made mention of the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Citizens Employment Preference Act existed, but the court said, 
“This is a Federal job and the Pennsylvania act does not apply in this 
particular case.” 

I submit for the record this is a matter of court judgment. 

This same contractor had a crew of over 300 men in New Hamp- 
shire on the New Hampshire Turnpike. He had a crew of men that he 
imported again not only in New Hampshire, but in Maine, on a job up 
in Maine in the past 2 years. In Massachusetts the same contractor 
had a crew of 300 men waiting on the side of the road for the job to 
begin, but because of the actions that wer taken by the 4 unions he was 
compelled to return his 300 or 400 men back into North Carolina and 
to hire Massachusetts men before the job could begin. This, I submit, 
is a condition that actually exists. It is a question of fact, and the 
facts are a matter of record. 

Mr. Genrry. May I ask one thing? Mr. Reporter, will you mark 
that page of the testimony ? 

Mr. Connerton. Not only are some localities distressed with serious 
unemployment problems because of industry emigrating to low wage 
areas, but this unemployment has been intensified by these construc- 
tion crews immigrating from low wage areas. , 

Even if the application of State laws were permitted on the con- 
struction of the Interstate System, it would not remedy the situation. 
Aside from the primary idea that the Federal Government has the 
responsibility of seeing that all craftsmen, contractors, local com- 
munities and States affected by the Federal Interstate System con- 
struction shall be afforded the equal protection of the prevailing wage 
provision, State laws have proven inadequate to cope with this de- 
plorable condition in many Instances. oa 

Most States, as we mentioned, determine only minimum wages. 
State minimum wage laws afford no protection from undercutting 
because they do not reflect the wages actually being paid for different 
types of craftsmen in a locality. my 

’ First of all, it is a minimum wage rather than a prevailing wage. 

Secondly, it is statewide rather than local. We in the industry know 
rates vary according to localities. » sal 

Third, it determines only three rates—skilled, semiskilled and un- 
skilled—whereas there actually may be 40 classifications of workers 
on a particular job. ; 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? If this committee and 
this Congress decide to put that in, then a contractor would be faced 
with having a complication of 40 different wage rates. You are sug- 
gesting that here. 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. If a contractor moved a worker from a subgrade 
and put him on rough grade, if he got behind on forms would he 
have to keep track of that time, because maybe that is a higher wage 
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‘ate classification. Are you suggesting that we complicate our road 
program with 40 different classifications of work ? 

Mr. Connerton. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are saying that, are you not? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. I am saying on a particular job there 
may be 40 different classifications. For example, if you are driving 
a tunnel through a mountain on this particular extension, and if you 
are building a bridge and laying pavement also, there may well be 
40 different classifications on this particular extension. 

Mr. McGreeor. In other words, I still do not get it. You are saying 
vou have 40 different classifications in some instances. Is that right? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. Iam saying in some instances there may 
be as many as 40 different classifications. 

Mr. McGreeor. All right. Suppose there would be 40 different 
ones. Then am I to pay 40 different wage rates / 

Mr. Connerton. No. It does not follow that you may have 40 dif- 
ferent. In other words, in many classifications you may pay the same 
wage rates. It would depend on the agreement which you have in that 
particular area and the custom and practice in that particular area. 

Mr. McGrecor. Under the State jurisdiction you have skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. You feel if there were Federal jurisdiction you 
would have additional classifications amounting to as high as 40 
different classifications of workers on the job. Iam reading from your 
statement on page 7. Isthat right? You say actually there may be 40 
classifications of workers on a job. 

Mr. Connerron. I am saying there may be. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would that mean if I got into a contract I might 
have 40 different classifications on a road “job with 100 yards of each 
other ? 

Mr. een I think you may misunderstand what I am at- 
tempting to ss I am saying this: That if, for example, you have an 
extension of a a npike you may be driving a tunnel, or may be build- 
ing a bridge, and you may have miners, and tunnelmen, and muckers, 
and blasters, and so on, working. If you have people operating dif- 
ferent types of machinery and so on you may have 2 or 3 types operat- 
ing. So it is possible if, for example, on this particular extension you 
are building a bridge and driving a tunnel and laying pavement, there 
may be 40 different classifications, but that would depe snd on the classi- 
fications that were on that particular job and that were recognized 
through the prevailing practice in that particular locality. 

Mr. McGreeor. On those 40 different classifications—and this is 
your recommendation on page 7, because I am reading from your own 
statement—“when actually there may be 40 classifications of workers 
ona job.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Steep. Would it not be true you would have these classifications 
inany event? That isa classification by itself if you have a man oper 
ating a bulldozer. That is a classification by itself. It would deter 
mine the different classifications as to whether it is skilled, unskilled, 
or semiskilled labor. 
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Mr. Connerton. That is right. We are not creating new classi- 
fications. 

Mr. McGrecor. Under existing law we have only three classifica- 
tions—skilled, unskilled, and semiskilled—but your own statement says 
there may be 40 classifications under your recommendations. 

Mr. Connerton. I am saying under existing practice in an existing 
locality there may be as many as 40 different classifications. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreep. You may have 30 different classifications in skilled. 

Mr. Crark. On your skilled you may have 10 or 20 different wage 
rates. You may have 10 or 20 on the semiskilled also, and also on the 
labor rates. 

Mr. Connerton. I do not believe, for example, on ordinary highway 
construction you would have many classifications. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have three. You have skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled. 

Mr. Connerton. Do you pay three rates for a skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled ? 

Mr. McGrueor. Yes, sir. We absolutely do. 

Mr. Connerron. Or do your rates differ according to your classi- 
fications ? 

Mr. McGrecor. We pay skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. That 
isacommon laborer. It is a minimum of $1.25. 

Mr. Aucrr. Mr. McGregor, there are some 230. You are missing 
the boat. 

Mr. Gentry. There are 253. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am taking this from the witness’ own testimony. 
I want to get it straight. I am not arguing with you. I do not think 
it is possible to complete a road job if I have to move a fellow from 
one job to another job, if I have to get the timekeeper to come in and 
put him on another classification every time he does something dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Rirey. I do not see where Mr. Connerton recommended any 40 
classifications. He says in point 3 that it determines only 3 rates. 
That is in line with Mr. McGregor’s statement. Skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled. When actually there may be—and he is not recom- 
mending 40, but he says there may be that many. 

Mr. McGrecor. But it is in the category of objections made, and 
that is why I brought it up. You are objecting to the fact that there 
are only three rates. I may be right or wrong, but I do not think any- 
where in the world a contractor could get into the category of having 
40 classifications with 40 different rates. 

Mr. Connertron. That would depend on the prevailing practice 
in the particular locality. 

I have a copy of the wage rates determined by Wisconsin. In Wis- 
consin they set up approximately 40 different classifications. That is 
in front of me. In the wage rates determined by the State of Washing- 
ton they determine approximately 80 classifications. In the wage 

rates determined by the State of California, they determine 200 dif- 
ferent classifications. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is the prevailing 
practice at the present time, and we do not want to change the prevail- 
ing practice. 

‘We say there is nothing to prevent an unscrupulous contractor from 
obtaining several large contracts at one time in a particular State by 
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underbidding on wage rates. Even though the State may never award 
him another contract, he is free to repeat the offense in other States. 
We feel only centralized enforcement by the Department of Labor can 
act as a deterrent. 

Federal prevailing wage requirements are presently applied to 
highway construction, where the Government absorbs the entire cost. 
Five or ten percent less does not distinguish the situation, because the 
Federal contribution is much less percentagewise on the other fed- 
erally assisted programs where the Federal prevailing wage require- 
ments are applied. Asa matter of fact, we mention under the insured 
programs under prevailing wage requirements, the Government ab- 
sorbs none of the actual construction cost. 

With regard to the cost, we submit that the cost would not be 
increased on the construction. If the argument is made that it will 
increase the cost over the present highway costs, we feel it is absurd 
because by definition the prevailing wage must be determined, that 
is, the rate of wages actually being paid at the present time for high- 
way construction in the area where the work is going to be performed. 

I think arguing union or nonunion rates, or urban or rural rates, 
or building or highway rates, is simply an attempt to paint a distorted 
picture, because the prevailing wage is the rate actually being paid 
on highway construction and not on building construction, in the 
particular locality and not in the metropolitan areas or not in a rural 
area. It is in a particular area where the work is actually going to 
be performed. 

We feel that the Federal Government has the responsibility of see- 
ing that when these highways are constructed, the same rates be 
determined that exist at the present time. We admit it is possible 
that highways might be built cheaper, but again the argument applies 
with equal force to all construction programs. If you pay the prevail- 
ing wage it might cost more. It might be built cheaper if you did 
not pay the prevailing wage, but one could argue we could build 
highways cheaper if we employed chain gangs, or imported people 
to work for 50 cents a day, or if contractors were denied a profit, or 
if land were condemned at less than fair value, or if the Public Works 
Bureau cut its salaries in half. But we merely state that the prevail- 
ing wage be determined. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to break the rule you made, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would like to ask a short question. 

How many States in the Union now have prevailing wage-rate laws? 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, I believe it would be close to 20 States. 

Mr. Donvero. Someone said yesterday 32, but I was not sure. 

Mr. Gentry. Twenty-five have a prevailing wage law, including 
practically every big State in the Union; 7 have a minimum wage, 
and 5 have a law which amounts to a prevailing wage, for a total of 37. 

Mr. Connerton. I would like to complete my testimony by merely 
referring to the minimum wage determined by State highway depart- 
ments. 

With respect to Louisiana, the payment of predetermined mini- 
mum wages. The minimum wage we have for skilled, intermediate, 
and unskilled labor employed on this contract shall be 75 cents per 
hour. 

With respect to Colorado, it is divided into three different categories 
where skilled are paid anywhere from $1.25 to $1.10, and semiskilled 
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are paid anywhere from 80 to 70 cents, and unskilled are paid any- 
where from 50 to 6214 cents. In Colorado, I would say over 99 
percent of the road work is organized and in Colorado they do 
not even pay the common laborers less than $2 an hour on road con- 
struction. Whereas here, under the minimum wage determined by the 
States, the highest rates that can be possibly paid : are $1.25 to a skilled 
man in the most heavily populated area in the city and county of 
Denver. 

Mr. Donprero. Are those the ceiling rates you mentioned ? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir; they are the minimum rates. 

Mr. Donpero. They are the minimum ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

From the State of North Carolina, May 18, 1955, from the personnel 
director: These rates were established in 1949 and are applicable 
statewide. A copy of this special provision is included in all Fed- 
eral-aid project contracts. However, contractors have been paying 
a much higher rate for this type of work for quite some time. 

Minimum wages: The minimum wage paid to all skilled labor em- 
ployed on this contract shall be 60 cents an hour. The minimum w age 
paid to all intermediate labor employed on this contract shall be 50 
cents an hour. The minimum wage to all unskilled labor employed 
on this contract shall be 40 cents an hour. They have a special pro- 
vision here with regard to the Fair Labor Standards Act saying that 
under it a person covered has to pay 75 cents an hour. The determina- 
tion of the extent of the application of this act to this project is the 
responsibility of the contractor and the State highway and public 
works commission disclaims any responsibility in its application. 

The State highway department of Georgia; March 15, 1955, Mr. 
Spence, engineer. Minimum wage, South Carolina, to all skilled 
labor employ ed on this contract shall be 75 cents an hour. The min- 
imum wage paid to all intermediate shar? (5 cents an hour; to all un- 
skilled labor 75 cents an hour. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude my testimony and 
answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Connerton, on page 6 in the B category you sug- 
gest that on Federal-aid highway projects the contractors have tent 

caravans and you refer specific ally to the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
aire: Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and other States. 

Mr. Connerron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dempsry. Where in New Mexico have you ever seen a tent 
caravan ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. The tent caravans I think existed up in Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. In New Mexico I am not familiar with the actual 
conditions except to say this: There have been instances in New 
Mexico in the past 2 years where contractors have come in from other 
States, especially from Texas, and obtained a job and paid less than 
the prevailing wage rates that exist in the locality in New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. Could you give us the name of - contractor ? 

Mr. Connerton. I can furnish them to you. I do not have them 
with me at the present time. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are you sure they were on State jobs, or jobs con- 
trolled by the State of New Mexico? 
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Mr. Connerton. They were on highway jobs in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. We are not paying the minimum wage in New Mexico. 
We are paying the prevailing wage rate. I do not know just now 
who the labor commissioner of the State is, but I do know former- 
ly it was Jack Joiner, president of the American Labor Federation of 
the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Connerton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. And he determined the rates on all of these jobs 
coming under the Federal participation. He paid not the minimum 

rate, but the prevailing rate on highways. ‘There is no labor that 
comes into the State of New Mexico that I know about because we 
have a surplus of labor in the different parts. I do recall one disturb- 
ance at Los Alamos, which is a Federal project, where a contractor 
brought some men in from Texas, but not on any type of work where 
the State of New Mexico was involved, or a combination of the Fed- 
eral Government and the State. This was strictly a Federal job. I 
am speaking about Los Alamos. 

Mr. Connerton, That is right. 

Mr. Aucer. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me? 

Since my State was mentioned too, while I do not accept this testi- 
mony at all without contest as to what has been said, I would like to 
move or suggest we move right on to this man’s ground, taking his 
facts at face value. I want to make this brief statement: That I do 
not believe any cases can be called to the attention of this group 
showing that less than the prevailing wages are being paid on high- 
way construction which is detrimental to the local economy except 
us We may uncover in isolated cases. 

Mr. Dempsey. We do have certain foreign labor coming into Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico, and we require that they be paid 
on a contract basis. Those are cotton pickers, for instance. We pay 
to the citizens of other countries, like Mexico, not only the prevailing 
rate but also supply transportation, and things of that kind, in which 

the local employee does not participate. There has been a lot of 
opposition to bringing that labor in, but unless the States do bring 
the labor in they would have no people to harvest the crops. 

Mr. Ritey. I know you will rely on any information we supply 
from Jim Price of your State. And as regards Mr. Alger’s statement, 
I am not sure of what he is requesting in the further statement. He 

says, “Move over on this man’s ground.” If he wants to particularize 
anything, we will back wp anything said in here. 

Mr. Atorr. I specifically mentioned only what Governor Dempsey 
referred to on page 6. My State was not mentioned in there, but since 
Texas construction companies were said to have moved over into New 
Mexico, I would like to ask you to submit to is. 

I share in my colleagues’ feelings that maybe we are hurrying 
through this too quickly, but I believe for one, if we are going to mi ake 
the supreme departure we are about to, it might be a healthy thing 
if we are going to put a Davis-Beacon Act provision in the highway 
construction act, and I think some of the old-timers on this committee 
feel we should make this radical change—then I think we should 
look into this. I am here to learn. Maybe I am wrong, but I would 
like to know what instances there are in these States you mentioned 
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which bear out the supposition that we should completely change 
and rewrite the Federal law, which will actually undermine the 
operation of our 48 State engineering departments, What are those 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Ruey. Is it the wish of the Chair to cover the substantiation 
State by State? Tell us what you want and leave the record open so 
that we can get it in there. 

Mr. Acer. That presupposes we will take more time than we have 
taken. We have taken more time than we got yesterday. 

Mr. Ritey. We did not think we were going to be here. 

Mr. Axcer. This is a big statement you made. I would like to 
contest it fact by fact. 

Mr. Ritey. It was issued to every member of the committee and Mr. 
Alger said he had it in his office before. This is the first time you 
challenged it. 

Mr. Aueer. We have not had any other hearings, contrary to what 
Mr. Connerton said earlier. 

Mr. Rizey. It was fully developed on the floor, when they heard pe- 
titions against the Davis-Bacon Act on the floor. 

Mr. Acer. It was not only not fully developed in this committee, 
but also not on the floor, and it seems a pity that we are going to make 
such a radical departure—— 

Mr. Ritey. We will wait up as long as you want us to. We will go 
along the line with you if you want to take it up item by item. 

Mr. Dempsey. I understand where there is any objection to any 
statement before this committee we would like to oat what it is, so 
you may provide it. 

Mr. Ritey. Let us bring it up and dilate on it and we will give you 
the answers. I said that at the beginning. We do have faith in it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to have the facts on New Mexico. 

Mr. Ritey. We will go to work on that and any other State there 
is any doubt about. 

Mr. Aucrer. I would like to go through the whole thing, but obvi- 
ously time does not permit. However, as long as we are on the one 
paragraph, I think this committee should be furnished those instances 
where local labor has been hurt. Whatever the thesis they are trying 
to develop is, where they want to depart from Federal law, this para- 
graph should be expanded. 

I happen to know the case you mentioned yesterday, which you re- 
cited again in detail today. Maybe the other side should be heard and 
the facts are nothing like you mentioned here yesterday. 

Mr. Ruey. I could tell you this, for example. They made a state- 
ment here yesterday that you heard $3.80 was the going rate for high- 
way work. How many hours a week is that, or how many hours a day ? 

Mr. Gentry. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. It was in excess of $3. 

Mr. Connerton. We heard figures yesterday up to $12,000 a year. 

Mr. Gentry. The gentleman testified time and a half and overtime 
would be $3.80, or $3.81, to be exact. 

Mr. Ritxy. How many hours a week is that? 

Mr. Dempsey. We will have to proceed in regular order. First, as 
I understand it, Mr. Riley, you will provide for the record 
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Mr. Ruiter. May I make this request of the committee through you ? 
We will back up anything in this statement if Mr. Dunn will back up 
everything in this statement. 

Mr. Dempsey. If Mr. who? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Dunn. The witness who was here yesterday. 

Mr. Dempsey. I did not hear Mr. Dunn yesterday. 

Mr. Rizey. He was here for an hour and three-quarters yesterday. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you do have information on this? 

Mr. Rey. Anything that is thrown into question here we will back 
up if Mr. Dunn will back up everything we have thrown into question. 

Mr. Dempsey. Give us some of those you have mentioned. 

Mr. Ritey. We will go to work on any one you want, including 
yours. 

Mr. Demrsey. If you will give us that information for the record 
we will appreciate it. 

Mr. McGrecor. He said any one. I was one member of the com- 
mittee whose State was mentioned yesterday and he said he did not 
know anything about it. You should tell us exactly where it is, 
and also the contract number. 

Mr. Ritry. We will do that. 

Mr. Gentry. Can we go in the regular order ? 

Mr. Dempsey. You will be recognized if you ask for recognition. 

Mr. Gentry. I thought you were coming down the line. 

Mr. Dempsey. I was trying to get through and Mr. Dondero asked 
the same type of question. I want to get for the record the document 
on the States that are now mentioned in this statemen as having 
outside contractors coming in. My State of New Mexico is one. I 
want that because I do not understand it to be the fact. But you will 
take that up? 

Mr. Rixey. It is an order, Mr. Chairman, and we will do it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Now we will proceed in regular order if you want to 
ask any questions. 

M. Gentry. No, I will wait until I get to my turn. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. I want to comment as far as I am concerned I think it 
is not a matter of agreeing with what all of the witnesses said, but I 
do want to compliment them on a very forthright presentation. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Connerton, you repeated twice that there was 
no intent to increase the cost of roads. If that is so then why are 
you insisting on the Davis-Bacon Act being made applicable to these 
State contractors where no Federal contract is involved ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. We are asking that it be made applicable to remedy 
the existing condition on highway construction, so that also in effect 
the wage standards of local craftsmen will not be undercut and local 
contractors will be eligible to compete, and local communities may 
get the benefit of the work that comes into their area. 

Mr. Ritey. We want working conditions and scales protected in 
your State, Mr. Dondero, as well as in all States. 

Mr. Donvrro. I have one more inquiry. You understand if this 
provision goes into the bill so far as the States are concerned they 
are wiped out. They will not have anything to do with the fixing 
of wages in the construction of roads in their own State. 
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Mr. Connerton. I might say in answer to that that actually so 
far as wage determination is concerned—and here is where to a certain 
extent I might say the issue has been beclouded a great deal— 
there will be little, if any, difficulty in determining the wage rates 
that prevail in those particular States. For ex cample, t take the west 
coast and run down Washington, Oregon, and California. In those 
three States everyone knows what the wage rates are. They will be 
submitted and are bargained out through contract through local con- 
tractors’ associations and local craftsmen. Those are the prevailing 
wage rates. 

You get into the Midwest and on through that and it is exactly the 
same there. 

In the East it is the same. There will be little if any difficulty in 
determining what the wage rates actually are. 

Mr. Donpero. But suppose that the Labor Department in Wash- 
ington does not agree with that. If he says it has to be higher then 
what do we do? 

Mr. Connertron. I submit in response to that on the basis of 25 
years’ experience we have already had with all of these acts where 
the Labor Department accepted a few hundred thousand times the 
wage rates that have existed in those particular areas by bargaining 
and by practice, that this is something which will not occur. 

Mr. Gentry. Will you yield? 

I wish the witness would give us this: He was going on with the 
unions saying where ev erything was ideal, but he did not continue 
and advise us where it was not ideal. In what particular States? It 
is ideal on the Pacific coast, and Midwest, and in the East, just like 
it is with no Davis-Bacon Act. Where is it not ideal? 

Mr. Connerton. I might say in response to the question you made, 
since you have stated previously that the conditions were true all over 
the country where the prevailing wage is being paid at the present 
time, if that is true, there would be no difficulty “whatever. 

Mr. Gentry. I have never said that. 

Mr. Connerton. You said, if I may repeat, that at the present time 
the prevailing wage is being paid on all highway construction all over 
the country. I say if that is the case 

Mr. Genrry. You say that. 

Mr. Connertron. We will have no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Gentry. A while ago you said it was ideal on the Pacific coast 
with no Davis-Bacon Act, but with collective bargaining. You said 
it was ideal in the Midwest and in the East. Now finish that and tell 
us where it is not ideal. That is your statement and not mine. I 
just want you to finish it and tell us what States there are where it 
is not ideal. 

Mr. Connerton. The statement IT made, if I may repeat myself, 
was in most cases there would be no difficulty whatsoever in deter- 
mining a rate, because in most cases, for example, we have 35 state- 
wide agreements where all of this work is done under contract. It 
covers all of the work being performed in that particular State. 

Mr. Dempsey. You say you have 35? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. And on the basis of that the agreements 
with the local associations of contractors list the prevailing wages, 
because, in fact, they are the wages paid where the work is being 
performed. 
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Mr. Gentry. You have not answered my question. 
Mr. Connerton. I cannot answer any hypothetical question. — 

Mr. Gentry. You outlined it and said the wage situation was ideal 
just like it is on the Pacific coast, and you named the States. Then 
you said it was ideal in the Midwest. There is no Davis-Bacon Act 
there, but the way it is operating it is ideal. Then you said it is ideal 
in the East. 

Will you get the notes and read back the statement to him ? 

Mr. Connerton. I might say in response to your question here, 
what we are attempting to do is to preserve and affirm the rates that 
exist in these particular localities. The very fact that a rate may be 
ideal in a particular locality does not mean those contractors and 
those craftsmen in that particular locality may not be undercut. I 
am saying as far as determination is concerned it will be the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Labor, based on the number of agreements, 
that insofar as these 35 States are concerned it will be a matter of 
giving them the rates that currently exist. As to the others I couldn’t 
say. 

Mr. Gentry. Then can you tell us where the States are that are 
not? Where are the other States? 

Mr. Arcer. Would that not be page 6, where the 10 caravans are 
also ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. That is in the East. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Connerton. I might say this is exactly the condition we want 
to prevent. 

Mr. Gentry. What other States are not in the 35 ? 

Mr. Ritey. He listed nine there in the middle of page 6 that are 
not ideal by any means. ' 

Mr. Gentry. I cannot get the answer to my question. 

Would you read the witness’ answer ¢ 

(Whereupon the answer referred to was read by the reported.) 

Mr. Gentry. Now I would like to have you answer the rest of that. 
You say in your statement about 35 States and you say 9 of the bad 
ones are Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, and some others. What 
are the States that are not to your liking? 

Mr. Connerton. No, I did not say the bad ones were Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania at all. I might say in clarification or, rather, re- 
peat what I said, that I do not feel there will be any difficulty in 
determining any rates anywhere. 

Mr. Gentry. But you said that the States on the Pacific coast were 
ideal as it is today, and in the Midwest it was ideal, and the East, so 
far as the rates were concerned. Where is it not like you want it? 
I want to know the States. 

Mr. Connerton. First of all, I do not believe I used the word 
“ideal.” When we are saying where it is and what we want it to be, 
that may exist in certain States, but I want to point out we are not 
attempting to raise wage rates. I submit again for the third time, all 
we want is there will be no difficulty in determining wage rates 
anywhere. 

Mr. Gentry. I submit for the fifth time and request you to tell us 
what States are not all right. Just name them and give us the names 
of the States. 

Mr. Ritey. If you will give him time, please. 
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Mr. Connerton. What do you mean by saying, “not all right” ? 
Mr. Gentry. You said or gave us one group that were, I thought you 
said ideal. 

Mr. Connerton. No, I did not say ideal. 

Mr. Gentry. I think you said they were O. K. You said they met 
every test. Which ones are they that do not? 

Mr. Connerton. I did not say they met every test. I merely meant 
this: When you determine the prevailing wage rates you start off 
already by knowing what the 35 States are already. So by doing that 
it is automatic. The second thing I submit is on the other 13 States 
there will be no difficulty in determining what the wage rates are there. 

Mr. Gentry. What are the 13? Name them. You say there are 
35 where everything will be easy. Mention what the 13 other States 
are. 

Mr. Connerton. Between the States I have already described and 
the 48 States. 

Mr. Gentry. Can you not just name them to us? I really want to 
know. Iam not asking it idly, but I want to know because it is very 
material to know the 13 States where you say there should be some- 
thing done to make it like you would like to see it. 

Mr. Connerton. I submit once more I did not say there would be or 
must be something done. My statement is simply this: Insofar as the 
35 States are concerned, it is already done there. You can take it 
down for the whole State. I did not say there would be any difficulty 
in determining the wage rate in any area in any State. 

Mr. Gentry. I thought you alluded to 35. Just name the other 13. 
You have alluded to 35 States time after time and mentioned a lot of 
them, and where they were. What are the other 13? 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, I will submit to the committee a list of the 
States where we have statewide agreements, and the difference between 
those 

Mr. Dempsey. Those where you do not will represent the other 13 
States. 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. We may have representatives in all of 
those States, but we do not have statewide agreements. 

Mr. Gentry. It will be very material. 

Mr. Dempsey. What are statewide agreements? I thought you were 
talking about areas. 

Mr. Connertron. The agreement itself is a statewide agreement in 
the sense that all of the contractors in the State and all the labor unions 
performing highway construction work in the State have entered into 
an agreement which covers the whole State. The wage rates are not 
the same through the whole State. They differ depending on the 
locality and area. 

For example, you may have anywhere from 5 to 25 to even 30 differ- 
ent localities in that particular State. I am saying the agreement so 
far as the parties are concerned is bargained out on a statewide basis. 

Mr. Dempesey. The urban would be different from the rural. 

Mr. Connerton. Naturally. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is what I want to get clear. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to ask him another question. I take it you 
will not name the 13 States. 

Mr. Dempsey. He is going to give us the 35. You will know what 


States are not among the 35. 
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Mr. Gentry. Just let me ask another question. You say there is 
complete agreement in 35 States. Who made those agreements? 

Mr. Connerton. The unions and the contractors. 

Mr. Gentry. The unions? 

Mr. Connerton. And all of the contractors in that particular State. 

Mr. Gentry. What unions? What unions now? 

Mr. Connerton. I am speaking for our own union—the Laborers 
International Union. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Connerton. So far as the teamsters and carpenters are con- 
cerned and operating engineers, I am sure the condition is the same. 
We have an operating engineer here. 

Mr. Gentry. Is Pennsy lvania one of those States of the 35? 

Mr. Connerton. Pennsylvania has three agreements which cover 
the whole State. There is not 1 agreement, but 3 agreements. 

Mr. Gentry. So that Pennsylvania is not one of the 35 States be- 
cause they have an agreement with other unions beside your own? 

Mr. Connerton. No. Iam saying our agreements cover the whole 
State of Pennsylvania but it is broken down in to three different parts. 
The 5 counties around Philadelphia and 35 counties in western Penn- 
sylvania. It is 4, actually; and 34 counties in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Gentry. Who is doing most of the work in Pennsylvania? 
The United Mine Workers, AFL, and four international labor 
unions ? 

Mr. Connerton. AFL and four international labor unions. 

Mr. Gentry. Give me the percent. 

Mr. Connerron. You are asking me questions that I cannot give 
you definitive answers on at this time. 

Mr. Gentry. You said you have them. 

Mr. Connerton. You are asking me for percentages. By per- 
centages do you mean the volume of work, or what? 

Mr. Gentry. The total volume of work. 

Mr. Connerton. I will gladly submit that data, if it is relevant, to 
the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the committee want correspondence on it? Will 
you hold the record open? We cannot jump at every one of these 
things Mr. Gentry is asking, unless you hold the record open. 

Mr. Gentry. I want the agreements where there are four inter- 
national labor unions. Obviously, 13 have not made them. 

Mr. Ritey. If you want to be definitive and objective we will go all 
the way. 

Mr. Connerron. I might submit in respect to that that I do not 
believe this is relevant because the question before this committee is 
not the question of whether our union has particular agreements or 
not. We do not come before the committee with reference to an agree- 
ment on a particular State. All we ask is the wage rates existing in 
localities in different States all through the country be preserved and 
protected, whether they are rural, urban, union, or nonunion. Any 
prevailing rates, regardless of what they are, so long as they are the 
prevailing practice—all we ask is they be protected and preserved. 

Mr. Gentry. May I make a word of explanation? I asked the 
question solely because as long as the 4 international labor unions 
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have their agreement, everything is fine for 35 of them. But when 
they do not have it they want this particular law so that they will 
in my opinion, be able to organize the other 13 States and will have 
{8 statewide unions. 

I have been told repeatedly that that is what it is for. It is in order 
that the AFL and 4 international labor unions will be able to organize 
the other 13 States. 

Mr. Demresry. Mr. Gentry, Mr. Riley, and the witness say they will 
provide the 35 States they are talking about, so we know what the 
other 13 States are that they are not mentioning, certainly. 

Mr. Gentry. I can get it that way, I hope. 

Mr. Connerton. I might submit in addition to that there are other 
States where we do have statewide agreements but where they might 
not reflect the prevailing practice that actually exists. The Secretary 
of Labor in determining the prevailing wage would not determine it 
solely on the basis of statewide agreements, but where it is a reflection 
of the actual practice in that particular area, and they would have to 
prove that. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Connerton and Mr. Riley, let us assume for the sake 
of argument this bill is passed without containing the Davis-Bacon 
Act provisions. Let us assume following its passage the State of 
Pennsylvania calls for bids on the construction for the length of the 
Interstate System. Let us assume further, for the sake of argument, 
that there are 4 bidders, 3 from the State of Pennsylvania, and 1 
from the State of Virginia. The wage rate in Pennsylvania, the 
prevailing wage rate, let us assume is $1.50 an hour and the rate that 
prevails in Virginia is $1 an hour, 

The Virginia contractor, because his rate is only $1 an hour, and 
labor being a large item in the cost of construction, naturally can 
underbid the Pennsylvania contractors. The Federal Government 
is Supplying 90 percent of the money to the contract. To whom is the 
State of Pennsylvania going to be compelled to let the contract? Is 1t 
not going to be compelled to let it to the contractor in the State of 
Virginia and thereby break down the prevailing wage rates that have 
been built up by collective bargaining in the State of Pennsylvania ? 
Is that not the situation ? 

Mr. Connerron. That is true. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuark. May I make an observation? I do not know whether 
any of you people realize it, but the minimum wage rate does not 
mean the prevailing wage rate in an area. 

Mr. Dempsey. In some it m: ry be. 

Mr. Donprero. Does your State have a prevailing wage law, Mr. 
Clark ? 

Mr. Connerton. I might answer in clarification of that particular 
statement that the State of Pennsylvania has a prevailing wage law 
which is made optional with each of the departments. Around 
Philadelphia they determine a prevailing wage. Around Pitts- 
burgh they determine a prevailing wage. But so far as the rest of 
the State is concerned, they determine a minimum wage. 

Mr. Donvero. In my State the wages actually paid are far in excess 
of the minimum wage. That is true everywhere. They pay far 
more than the minimum wage. 
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Mr. Connerron. No; it is not necessarily true, and there will be 
some areas where they pay very close to the minimum wage and even, 
in fact, possibly less. But what we are attempting to do here is to 
see the prevailing wages paid, because if you have a minimum wage 
you have a difference between the minimum wage and the prevailing 
wage which contractors can compete unfairly with other contractors 
and destroy the conditions that exist in that particular locality. If 
I compute my bid on the basis of the minimum wage I certainly place 
the other contractors at a serious competitive disadvant: age when they 
compute their bid on the basis of the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Cramer. I have a couple of questions. I think it is one of the 
most misunderstood concepts and I do not claim to be an authority on 
it myself, but I think you will render to the committee a great service 
if you will provide to the committee a statement as to how this 
provision in this bill will operate for the States which, (1) do have 
prevailing wage laws; and (2) the States which do not. Also state 
which States are which, and name them, because I think it is very much 
misunderstood, and I think that would be a great help to this com 
mittee. 

Would you be able to do that in a very short period of time? 

Mr. Connerton. We could gladly do that. 

Mr. Ritey. It is a very constructive question and we will be glad 
to do that. 

Mr. Cramer. Secondly, I want to know whether or not section 11 
of the previous bill in the last session, 7474, which was the Fallon bill 
voted out of this committee, is acceptable to you and is what you are 
testifying in favor of at this time, which is applicable only to the 
Interstate System and amended to the fact that the rates shall be 
not less that those prevailing on similar construction in the “immedi- 
ate” locality, which is a provision added by this committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. What page is that / 

Mr. Cramer. Page 29 of the previous Fallon bill, 7474. 

Mr. Connerton. I would like to be able to check the language, but 
I am sure it certainly reflects our intention, and if there is any dif- 
ference it is purely a difference of form and not of substance. 

Mr. Cramer. I recall you did indicate at the last session you ac 
cepted that provision wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes; we certainly do. 

Mr. Cramer. Are you changing your position / 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. No, sir. The same language would be quite acceptable 
as last year in H. R. 7474. 

Mr. Cramer. With reference to the question Mr. Mack asked you, 
assuming he did that the State of Pennsylvania had a prevailing 
wage-rate law, and assuming the State of Virginia contractor bid, 
is it or is it not true—and your answer would indicate it is not true 
that the prevailing wage law in the State of Virginia would require 
bidders, be they from Vi irginia or any other State, to pay their work- 
ers 7 vailing wage rates of that loc: ality in Pennslyvania. 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, ! am not sure I understood your question. 
Could I ask that you indulge me by repeating it ? 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. M: 1ck’s question implied that the Virginia con- 
tractor could bid at a lesser price due to the fact that he could pay 
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lesser wages, assumedly based upon the wage rates in Virginia as 
compared to the Pennsylvania rate for a Pennsylvania job with Penn- 
sylvania having the prevailing wage-rate law. Is it or is it not true 
that where the State has a prevailing wage law all contractors bidding 
must comply with the prevailing wage rate in that area in making 
up and submitting the bid? 

Mr. Connerton. All contractors should comply with the prevailing 
wage. 

Mr. Cramer. Is that not what the law says? 

Mr. Connerton. That is exactly what the law says, but I submit 
in many instances that has not been the practice. 

Mr. Cramer. Is it not true that the State in carrying out such a 
law has the responsibility, and I assume they are accepting it and 
doing it, to see that those contracts when bid and when let and when 
work starts are such that the prevailing wages are paid pursuant to 
the Pennsylvania law? 

Mr. Connerton. Assuming that Pennsylvania did have a prevailing 
wage law. 

Mr. Cramer. That is my assumption. 

Mr. Connerton. Which could be applied to the entire State. Any 
contractor should compute his bid on the basis of prevailing wages 
that prevail in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cramer. Is that not what the law says he has to do? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, but there is nothing to prevent a contractor 
from coming in and computing his rate at a lower wage rate and biting 
off a big contract in the State of Pennsylvania. He may not be able 
to get into the State of Pennsylvania again, but there is nothing to 
prevent him from going into any other State than Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cramer. [ read that in your statement and that was what I want 
to clari fy. 

Where is this happening? I read your statement that there is 
nothing to prevent an unscrupulous contractor from doing these things. 
Where is it happening? 

Mr. Connerton. For example, the contract up in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where this Nello Teer brought in well over 300 men. 

Mr. Cramer. Where was that? 

Mr. Connerron. Up in the State of Massachusetts, outside of 
Boston. 

Mr. Cramer. You mean he brought in laborers from another State? 

Mr. Connerton. Laborers and craftsmen from North Carolina. 

Mr. Cramer. Does Massachusetts have a prevailing wage law? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Cramer. Did your union complain to the law-enforcement offi- 
cials in Massachusetts when you learned of this, to get them to insure 
compliance with the law ? 

Mr. Connerton. I think it was done and a few other things were 
done, and the end result was—— 

Mr. Cramer. Massachusetts law enforcement is not unfavorable to 
labor unions. Could you not get the Massachusetts law-enforcement 
officials to see that contractors complied with the law as well as you 
could get the Federal Government to do the same job? 

Mr. Connertron. In many cases it is very difficult, sir, because if 
you have a construction job and a man brings a whole crew of men in 
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from out of State, I submit it is very difficult for a Massachusetts man 
to go in and talk with these people ‘from North Carolina and find out 
the conditions that actually exist there. 

Then, in addition to that, it is not only paying the prevailing wage, 
because that is only something on the surface, but what happens, for 
example, where these people go up into Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 

vania, around Dupont, and people are brought up in trailers, they are 
rented to them at certain prices, and different things like these happen. 
The end result is they are not actually paid the prevailing wage. The 
money that goes to them originally could be a prevailing wage, but 
the money they get when everything is done is not a prevailing wage. 

Mr. Cramer. Then your answer to Mr. Mack’s question is in effect 
that the weakness of the situation as he described could happen, and 
the weakness apparently is in the local State law enforcement, or it 
not being able to determine where it is being evaded. How do you 
think it is going to be cured there by including section 11, the prevail- 
ing wage law, on a national scale? 

Mr. Connerton. I would say through the instrumentality of an 
agency which has 25 years of experience in this, where you have uni- 
form standards of application. It could be cured in this particular 
sense: If a contractor willfully and knowingly seriously breaches 
the law in a particular State he can be banned “from the entire Inter- 
state System. Through that you can remedy this situation. 

Mr. Cramer. Assuming that is correct, you can also render this 
committee a great service in this respect. I voted for section 11 and 
felt at that time it was justified, and I hope you can convince the com- 
mittee this time it is still justified. But I would suggest that you do 
this also: In addition to that one matter I suggested specific informa- 
tion on, could you furnish specific information as to instances where 
these things happened? Tell what has happened, and how this pro- 
vision will prevent it in the future. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. We promise the committee that. 

Mr. Dempsey. When a contractor makes a contract with a State 
for a specific piece of work, does that contract provide that the pre- 
vailing wage must be paid ? 

Mr. Connerton. Some States would include in their specifications 
a condition that the prevailing wage must be paid. Other States do 
not have that. Many States, as we cited, have only a minimum wage 
law rather than a prevailing wage law, and we say a minimum wage 
law cannot remedy the situation. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let us get back to the prevailing wage law. Where 
the prevailing wage exists, where the contract itself provided he must 
pay that 

Mr. ConneErton. That is correct. 

Mr. Demesey. The contractor is under a performance bond and the 
bond comes from a reliable insurance company. So if he does not 
perform the States have a claim on which they can collect. The 
language that was in that particular bill last year was worked out very 

carefully and I voted for it and thought it was all right. You are not 
asking for any more now than you did in that? 

Mr. Connerron. No, sir. The same thing. 

Mr. Batpwin. As I understand it, the purpose of this program is 
primarily a protective measure. In the States where, as Governor 
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Dempsey said, there is a prevailing wage provision, the effect would 

be basically the same as now. In the States where there is no pre- 

vailing wage provision—either none at all or only a minimum wage 

peas ision—all this means is that we will insure ourselves that where 

are providing Federal funds for a job, no one will be able to come 

in and undercut what is the prevailing wage in that area. That is 
the objective ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Busu. Whether it is a low-paid or high-paid State, it makes 
no diiference ¢ 

Mr. Connerron. No, sir. We are not attempting to raise wage 
rates, but attempting to protect and preserve them. If we were looking 
at this from the standpoint of economics we could call it mercantilism. 

Mr. McGregor. But you have that determining factor determined 
by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Connerron. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. And not the States? 

Mr. Connertron. I submit on the basis of 25 years’ experience with 
over 200,000 determinations issued with only a handful of protests 
virtually equally divided between labor and management, there will 
be no difliculty in that. 

Mr. Mc i Ecor. I will take exception to that. I may be for your 
program. JI do not know. But we have witnesses here representing 
the State officials on highways—the American Association of State 
Highway Officials—and they are very bitterly opposed to this pro- 
vision. I believe I am correct in saying that 95 percent have signed 
a resolution opposing it. They are the fellows who are in charge of 
your highway program in the respective States. They do not have 
anything to gain one way or another by it. So I am wondering if 
your statement is correct that we will have no opposition to it, then 
why are they opposed to it? 

You are familiar with the fact that they have had resolutions 
opposing it. 

Mr. ConnertTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And still you make the statement we will have no 
opposition to this inclusion 4 

Mr. Connerron. No. I am saying there will be no difficulty in 
determining a prevailing wage. It is not upon me to speak as to any 
reason why State highway officials may be opposed or not opposed 
to this particular legislation. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you be in favor of having a clause in this legis- 
lation that the wage prevailing in that community must be paid with- 
out dictation by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Connerron. No, sir. We want it determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. McGrecor. You still want it determined by the Federal official ? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You do not want to leave it up to the States or the 
proper department of any State. 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. You would not be in accord with an amendment 
in here that there would be a penalty, and so forth, if the prevailing 
wage rate was not determined ¢ 
Mr. Connerron. No, sir. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Not unless the Secretary of Labor determines the 
rate! 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, because we feel we have 25 years 
of experience there, with uniform standards of determination and 
enforcement. It isa Federal program w ith 90 percent Federal money, 
and the Secretary of Labor has the obligation—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Then if you are opposed to my suggestion that 
we have an amendment in there which would provide a penalty if 
the prevailing wage rate is not paid—if you are opposed to that you 
have one thing in mind which is, you want the Secretary of Labor 
to determine what that prevailing wage is in the various States. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Connerton. On the basis of the evidence submitted by con- 
tractors and craftsmen as to actual levels as to the prevailing practice 
in that area. 

Mr. McGrecor. But in your statement you do not care about paying 
the prevailing wage. You want that wage to be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. Is that not correct? You would not agree with 
an amendment that the prevailing wage will be paid. Period. But 
you want to include also the prevailing wage as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. That is what you want: is it not? 

Mr. Connerton. We ask that the prevailing wage be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor on the basis—— 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. Why not throw the Secretary of 
Labor out and say that the prevailing wage, as determined by proper 
State authorities, shall be paid in the area? Why not leave it at that? 

Mr. Connerton. We feel that will never work. 

Mr. Ritny. May I point out this: The pattern has been set over 
the years beginning 31 years ago. Here are 9 substantive acts in which 
the Secretary of Labor does play a great part in practically all con- 
tracts under these 9, which are listed on page 5 of the prepared state- 
ment. They are given out locally or statewide. They are not Federal 
Government contracts. Yet you have the Secretary of Labor in each 
one of those 9. That has been an outgrowth over the years, and appar- 
ently is the result of satisfactory working of the act in the first place 
over a period since 1931. That is quite a number of years back. 

Mr. Atcrr. Mr. Connerton, are you in favor of there being an ap- 
peal from a decision issued by the Secretary of Labor ? 

Mr. Connerton. No. I would not favor an appeal from a decision 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Averr. How fair is that? 

Mr. Connerton. I think it is very fair. For example, the matter 
that was brought up yesterday by counsel for the contractors shows 
how fair it is. These are not arbitrary or capricious determinations. 
Wherever anyone asks for a hearing a hearing is held. A hearing was 
held that lasted almost a year at different times, but it was waiting 
for the submission of briefs. It was practically a legal hearing down 
at Miami. The matter that was not mentioned yesterday was, when 
it was finally determined it was determined that the laborer was the 
person to perform that particular work. 

Mr. Auger. Could we have an appeal in court? Here there is no 
appeal. You make this statement. “Having issued hundreds of thou- 
sands of determinations but only a handful of contractors and labor 
protests.” What protests can there be if there is no appeal ? 
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Dempsey said, there is a prevailing wage provision, the effect would 
be basically the same as now. In the States where there is no pre- 
vailing wage provision—either none at all or only a minimum wage 
provision—all this means is that we will insure ourselves that where 
we are providing Federal funds for a job, no one will be able to come 
in and undercut what is the prevailing wage in that area. That is 
the objective / 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Busu. Whether it is a low-paid or high-paid State, it makes 
no difference ¢ 

Mr. Connrerton. No, sir. We are not attempting to raise wage 
rates, but attempting to protect and preserve them. If we were looking 
at this from the standpoint of economics we could call it mercantilism. 

Mr. McGreeor. But you have that determining factor determined 
by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. And not the States ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. I submit on the basis of 25 years’ experience with 
over 200,000 determinations issued with Ls aif a ne of protests 
virtually equally divided between labor and management, there will 
be no difficulty in that. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will take exception to that. I may be for your 
program. I do not know. But we have witnesses here representing 
the State officials on highways—the American Association of State 
Highway Officials—and they are very bitterly opposed to this pro- 
vision. I believe I am correct in saying that 95 percent have signed 
a resolution opposing it. They are the fellows who are in charge of 
your highway program in the respective States. They do not have 
anything to gain one way or another by it. So I am wondering if 
your statement is correct that we will have no opposition to it, then 
why are they opposed to it? 

You are familiar with the fact that they have had resolutions 
opposing it. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And still you make the statement we will have no 
opposition to this inclusion 4 

Mr. Connerron. No. I am saying there will be no difficulty in 
determining a prevailing wage. It is not upon me to speak as to any 
reason why State highway officials may be opposed or not opposed 
to this particular legislation. 

Mr. McGregor. Will you be in favor of having a clause in this legis- 
lation that the wage prevailing in that community must be paid with- 
out dictation by the S Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. We want it determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. McGrecor. You still want it determined by the Federal official ? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You do not want to leave it up to the States or the 
proper department of any State. 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. You would not be in accord with an amendment 
in here that there would be a penalty, and so forth, if the prevailing 
wage rate was not determined ¢ 
Mr. Connerron. No, sir. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Not unless the Secretary of Labor determines the 
rate ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, because we feel we have 25 years 
of experience there, with uniform standards of deter mination and 
enforcement. It isa Federal program with 90 percent Federal money, 
and the Secretary of Labor has the obligation 

Mr. McGrecor. Then if you are opposed to my suggestion that 
we have an amendment in there which would provide a penalty if 
the prevailing wage rate is not paid—if you are opposed to that you 
have one thing in mind which is, you want the Secretary of Labor 
to determine what that prevailing wage is in the various States. Is 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. On the basis of the evidence submitted by con- 
tractors and craftsmen as to actual levels as to the prevailing practice 
in that area 

Mr. McGrecor. But in your statement you do not care about paying 
the prevailing wage. You want that wage to be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. Is that not correct? You would not agree with 
an amendment that the prevailing wage will be paid. Period. But 
you want to inelude also the prevailing wage as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. That is what you want; is it not? 

Mr. CONNERTON. We ask that the prevailing wage be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor on the basis—— 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. Why not throw the Secretary of 
Labor out and say that the prevailing wage, as determined by proper 
State authorities, shall be paid in the area? Why not leave it at that? 

Mr. Connerton. We feel that will never work. 

Mr. Ritry. May I point out this: The pattern has been set over 
the years beginning 31 years ago. Here are 9 substantive acts in which 
the Secretary of Labor does play a great part in practically all con- 
tracts under these 9, which are listed on page 5 of the prepared state- 
ment. They are given out locally or statewide. They are not Federal 
Government contracts. Yet you have the Secretary of Labor in each 
one of those 9. That has been an outgrowth over the years, and appar- 
ently is the result of satisfactory working of the act in the first place 
over a period since 1931. That is quite a number of years back. 

Mr. Arcrr. Mr. Connerton, are you in favor of there being an ap- 
peal from a decision issued by the Secretary of Labor ? 

Mr. Connerton. No. I would not favor an appeal from a decision 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Aterr. How fair is that? 

Mr. Connerton, I think it is very fair. For example, the matter 
that was brought up yesterday by counsel for the contractors shows 
how fair it is. These are not arbitrary or capricious determinations. 
Wherever anyone asks for a hearing a hear ing isheld. A hearing was 
held that lasted almost a year at different. times, but it was waiting 
for the submission of briefs. It was practically a legal hearing down 
at Miami. The matter that. was not mentioned yesterday was, when 
it was finally determined it was determined that the laborer was the 
person to perform that particular work. 

Mr. Ager. Could we have an appeal in court? Here there is no 
appeal. You make this statement. “Having issued hundreds of thou- 
sands of determinations but only a handful of contractors and labor 
protests.” What protests can there be if there is no appeal ? 
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Mr. Connerton. I might answer, No. 1, what has happened to the 
Walsh-Healey Act on the basis of the amendment that you could have 
judicial review? The law has been rendered completely ineffective. I 
would say in addition to that particular point, if you had judicial 
review you would really delay the program. You would delay the 
letting of contracts and other things. 

As it is now, so far as delay is concerned, there would be no delay, 
because the Department of Labor is in a position to issue determina- 
tions. They are issued months, or a month before it is included in 
the specifications. So there is not going to be any delay, if you 
include the judicial review you will have big road contracts sitting 
by idle for 2 or 3 years while the matter is litigated all the way up to 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Aucer. Suppose it is not a fair decision and there should be an 
appeal as a matter of fairness? 

Mr. Connerton. We think the record reflects very clearly fair 
decisions being issued by the Secretary of Labor, and we feel it speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. Acer. You would prefer, of course, to be able to come to one 
source for a definitive answer rather than 48; would you not? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Aucer. It is much easier to get a labor ruling through Washing- 
ton than it is to have 48 local jurisdictions comply. Otherwise with- 
out this you might have to work through 48 States, and, of course, 
that is much more time consuming. 

Mr. Connerton. And much more costly. 

Mr. Areer. All right. And you believe in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Connerton. I hope so. 

Mr. Atcer. What do you mean, you hope so? You do or you do 
not. You do? 

Mr. Connerton. I think that is obvious. 

Mr. Aucrr. Yes, sir. I do, too. Is this Federal law an example of 
collective bargaining ? 

Mr. ConNeEsToN. Yes. I believe it is. 

Mr. Acer. To impose a Federal law on 48 States and all of the 
people and workers in those 48 States is an example of collective 
bargaining ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. I feel it is a perfect example of protecting condi- 
tions and wage scales that have been built up through collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. Riey. This is a Republican act, Mr. Alger, and has been on 
the books for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Connerton. Since 1931. 

Mr. Atcer. You may forget, Mr. Riley, if you will permit me— 
since I did not direct a question to you—I happen to be the one 
man here who left the Republican side to vote with the other side 
on matters of principle. I have never said anything in this case, 
nor do I now, that does not revert back to principle. 

Of course, Mr. Connerton just said this is a perfect example of 
protection. This is a perfect example of protection, possibly, but it 
is not the democratic way, as I see it, to impose a law on 48 States and 
then call it collective bargaining. 

I have several other questions. You say this is a radical departure 
from the past. How? 
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Mr. Connerton. I say the program is a radical departure from the 
past. 

Mr. Arcrer. How? 

Mr. Connerton. In the sense we are recognizing national needs. 
We realize, for example, if an atomic attack occurs the major cities 
could not evacuate their people within a certain time. We recognize 
too that the cities are constantly becoming bottlenecked. We recog- 
nize for the future growth and stability of this country, Congress will 
have to step in and in effect build up the Interstate System by contrib- 
uting 90 percent of the funds to it, and it is contributing the major 
effort on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Acer. Yes, sir, and it started in 1944 when it was specifically 
called the Interstate System. We are talking about that only. Are 
we not talking about the departure from 50 percent participation of 
Federal money to 90 percent ? 

Mr. Connerton. No,sir. I think it is not a difference of degree, but 
a difference of kind. 

Mr. Acer. What kind ? 

Mr. Connerton. As I have just explained. 

Mr. Arcer. National defense we have always had. Bottlenecks we 
have always had. 

Mr. Connerton. But this is the first program designed on a national 
level to alleviate that situation. 

Mr. Acer. That is not correct. In 1944 the Interstate System was 
laid down on 40,000 miles, and we have not changed that in this act. 

Mr. Connerton. But if I may submit now, we are proposing to do 
something about the need that exists. 

Mr. Acer. Here is the radical departure, using your words. The 
radical departure—and I hope my colleagues will hear it or read it-— 
the radical departure will be, as I understand it as a newcomer study- 
ing this, for the first time in history we are going to impose, if we ;zo 
through with this, a Federal wage control on the highway system. 
I do not believe we have changed very much in degree from 50 percent 
to 90 percent in the program, and I do not believe it is a radical de- 
parture at all necessarily, except if we now put a wage control on the 
system. 

Mr. Connerton. I doubt very much it isa radical departure. I sub- 
mit it is merely a continuation and affirmation of Congress’ public 
policy which was declared in 1931 and has been reaffirmed nine times 
since that. 

Mr. Arcer. I close at the same place that I started, and that is 
simply this: I do not believe that you, Mr. Connerton, or you, Mr. 
Riley, can actually show us and prove that there is inequity now in 
paying prevailing wages, because men will not work for less than pre- 
vailing wages. We in Texas, which is my State, know what the pre- 
vailing wages are locally. You will upset our economy if you come 
in and have someone in Washington, with your help, come in and 
give us a wage rate which may not reflect our local economy, because 
in buying power we may be able to buy as much with fewer dollars as 
the people in California or elsewhere. If you tell us what to pay, 
you will upset our local economy. Beyond that you are going to 
destroy 48 State highway departments, which may not be your pur- 
pose, but, in fact, that is what you are doing. 
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I go further and say this: If the Socialists and Communists in this 
country ever wanted really to close us out as a nation, how would they 
doit? They would get rid of 48 entities and put them in Washington, 
and then move in on W ashington. 

While this has on rel: tionship to your end, we are just working to 
that direction in this legislation. 

Mr. Connerton. I would like to make one comment on this particu- 
lar point. Our unions have been in existence in this country for well 
over 150 years, and some of them close to 200 years. We exist on a 
local basis and not on a national basis. When we ask for something 
we ask merely to protect what we have. C ertainly we are not Social- 
ists and not Communists. I know you did not mean to give that 
particular inference, but I want the record to be clear on that par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. Acer. Let me say to you in Texas I would expect you to go 
to the Texas Legislature. That is where you should be fighting that 
battle, and not in Washington. 

Mr. Connerron, | might say in answer to that, the very worst labor 
laws that exist in this entire country, and which would actually drive 
us back to slavery, exist in Texas now. 

Mr. Acer. I would question that we pay less than the prevailing 
wage, but if you would like to stake your case on the statement you just 
made you will lose. I will say that we in Texas pay the prevailing 
wage and we have one of the finest State highway departments in this 
Nation. Iam sorry the rest of Congress is not here to hear this this 
morning and the statement he just made. 

I am through. 

Mr. Bauowein. Actually, instead of the statement Mr. Alger made 
that implied the Secretary of Labor will come into Texas, or any other 
area, and impose the prevailing wages paid someplace else, the see- 
tion which we voted for last year, and which is under dispute, states 
very clearly, does it not, that the wages to be paid are rates not less than 
those prevailing on construction in the immediate locality. It is not 
your proposal to impose on Texas the wages paid in California, is it ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you please read the rest of the paragraph ¢ 

Mr. BaLpwin (re: vding) : 


* * * as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Batowry. Is it not correct, Mr. Connerton, that the Secretary 
of Labor under the Davis-Bacon provision, is required to determine 
the prevailing wages paid in the area? He does not have any free 
hand, but he has to find out what the wages are that are paid in that 
area, and that must guide him. That is the situation, is it not? 

Mr. Connertron. And that is the heart of the matter. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Cramer asked first. 

Mr. Cramer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Donpero. The question arises in my mind why disturb a system 
that has worked so well for 25 years, and even since the Davis-Bacon 
Act has been in effect, and where the States have issued the contracts, 
and agreed with labor through collective bargaining? Like everybody 
else, | am for collective bargaining. Why disturb a system that works 
so well? Why wipe out 48 State organizations? 
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Mr. Bauowin. May I reverse the question and ask you why disturb 
a system that works so well and which has been in 9 acts in the last 
25 years ? 

Mr. Donpero. They applied strictly to Federal Government con- 
tracts. There is not a contract to date that has built a mile of road 
under a Federal contract. It is all State contracts, and under this 
program there will not be a Federal contract. They are all State 
contracts. 

Mr. Batpwin. You are limiting your comments to highways. 

Mr. Donprro. That is what we are dealing with. 

Mr. Batpwiy. But these provisions apply to other State contracts. 

Mr. Donpvero. And under other circumstances. Like the Federal 
hospital contract. Here the State is involved. There the State is 
not involved. 

Mr. River. May we take exception to Mr. Dondero’s remarks on 
this Federal contract? The State lets the contract in regard to 
hospitals. 

Mr. Connerton. We have stated the eight acts where the Federal 
Government is not a party to the contract. These hospitals, for ex- 
ample, may be completed by localities; and airports completed by 
localities, and even apartment houses—where the Government is in no 
way involved and contributes no money for the completion of the 
project, the Federal Government contributes a prevailing wage. I 
submit again there is no protest over that and there will be no difficulty 
in determining the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Donvero. Then why ‘did you not come before the Congress 
before this and_ask that the prey vailing wage under the Davis-Bacon 
Act be included in all of the contracts now existing in the 48 States 
for the building of roads under the 1954 act, where we almost doubled 
the amount of money used on highways? I never heard of it before, 
and I have been here 24 years. ‘T never heard of any trouble among 
the States in building of these roads, because all contracts are State 
contracts and they will be also under this bill. There will be no 
Federal contracts. All we are doing is increasing the amount of 
money provided. 

Mr. Connertron. You are increasing the amount of money and 
imposing the conditions under which the highways may be built. The 
Federal-Aid Highway Act was enacted around 1916. It was after 
that time that the Davis-Bacon Act went into effect. When it went 
into effect it originally applied only to Federal public buildings. 
Then, because it worked so well, it was applied to Federal public works, 
and as each of these new programs developed it has been applied 
to each of these programs, where it did not exist before. 

Mr. Donprero. But do you not see that in cases you are now citing 
you never touch a State organization? You are dealing entirely with 
the Federal Government and there was no argument about the prevail- 
ing wage then because the State was on the “other end. 

Mr. ConnerTON,. Sir, in many cases the work is done through the 
State departments. For example, take the construction of hospitals 
and schools. These are done through the State departments. They 
are all done through State departments. 

Mr. Donpero. Federal hospitals naturally are Federal construction 
projects, and I can see where the Davis-Bacon Act will apply. But 
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here the Federal Government does not enter one iota into the ques- 
tion of the making of the contract for the building of roads. It is all 
done by the State. 

Mr. Connerton. Sir, just to clarify the point you make, the Davis- 
Bacon Act applies not only to Federal hospitals, but to the hospitals 
which receive assistance from the Government in the form of funds. 
In other words, local hospitals. This is done through State agencies 
also. And the same with schools. 

Mr. Cramer. Is it not true that the theory behind the Federal Air- 
yort Act and the Hospital Survey and Construction Act and the 
Slum Clearance Act, as examples, and, of course, some of the other 
acts, are exceptions—that your contracting is done by the local gov- 
ernmental body and the basis for the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
Act was the fact that there were Federal funds being used, but the 
contracting is done on a local level? For instance, we are construct- 
ing an airport and county officials are letting a contract. Yet the 
Federal Government participated almost to the extent of 50 percent 
of the cost of construction under the new act. Is that not the case? 
Or is it not the case under the acts I have outlined ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is the case in that particular item. 

Mr. Cramer. The Federal Government determines whether or not 
the local thing meets with the act specifications and requirements, 
and the local bodies are the ones to let the contract. Still they are 
required in letting it to recognize the Davis-Bacon Act. Is that not 
the concept ? 

Mr. Connerton. In some of the programs it is. I say especially on 
the Interstate System there is even a greater need. For example, 
take the National Labor Relations Act. So far as Federal liber 
regulations apply to it, the NLRB Act jurisdictionally-wise covers 
or affects commerce. And highways not only affect commerce, but 
it is commerce itself. That is the Interstate System. 

The Supreme Court held in the Vollmer case under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act where the question was involved as to whether it was a 
part of commerce or not, they said it is so closely related to commerce 
it is indeed a very part of it. 

Mr. Cramer. I am not arguing the question. 

Mr. Connerton. But examining it from a constitutional stand- 
point, there is more reason why it should be covered under a common 
clause in a local program such as the building of an apartment house. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate that, and as far as I am concerned there 
is no question about Conptaais being able to do it if it desires to. Here 
is one point that I think should be clarified. It relates to Mr. Gen- 
try’s question, to some extent. In some States labor unions are not 
as well organized as in others, and some have hardly any, let us as- 
sume as far as roadbuilding is concerned. Is it true, in order for the 
Davis-Bacon Act provisions to operate successfully it is necessary 
for the area workers to be unionized in order to meet with the con- 
tractors to determine for recommendation to the Secretary of Labor 
what the local prevailing wage is? 

Mr. Connerton. Definitely not, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. In your opinion, and this may be the wrong question 
to ask you, but in your opinion would the result of the enactment of 
the Davis-Bacon provisions have a tendency to force workers in road- 
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work and different industries connected with road construction to 
unionize in order to comply with the Davis-Bacon provision 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. In fact, I think the opposite may well be 
true. For example, in talking to a number of our men they say that 
this is certainly a wonderful principle, but we find it sometimes diffi- 
cult to organize some of these road people where they are being p: aid 
the prevailing rate, because it is hard to go out to a man and say, “I 
will get you the prevailing rate,” when he is actually getting the pre- 
vailing rate. 

So to answer your question directly, sir, I feel it is not a question 
of whether a man working on a road should be union or not. 

Mr. Cramer. Assuming you do not have a union in an area at the 
present time, who, working together with the contractors, will deter- 
mine or will make recommendations as to what they believe to be the 
prevailing wages, then how will it be determined ? 

Mr. Connerton. It will be determined, as I understand it, on the 
basis of actual payroll evidence and the persons submitting that will 
be the contractors. If individual craftsmen want to submit payroll 
evidence to show they pay more, they may do so, but in those particu- 
lar areas the rate will be determined as a practical matter of fact, as 
I understand it, solely on the basis of the evidence submitted by these 
contractors, where you have no unions in existence. 

Mr. Cramer. Have you knowledge in actual experience that the 
Davis-Bacon Act is working to the satisfaction of the laboring man 
without unionization in areas where there are no unions? 

Mr. Connerton. Oh, I am sure it has. 

Mr. Baupwin. I think that is an important point, because some 
question has been raised as to whether or not the enactment of this 
provision would force crafts involved in highway construction to 
unionize in order to comply with the Davis- Bacon provisions. 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. The Davis-Bacon provision applies to 
the people who are working, and applies without distinction as to 
whether you are union or nonunion. 

Mr. Cramer. You have answered my question, and I appreciate it. 

The question of immediate locality came up for discussion last time 
because it was a concern of many people that they could take the pre- 
vailing wage in North Carolina or Virginia and apply a higher wage 
to the employ ees. What is the practic e today? I think you helped 
to becloud the issue further by bringing up this idea of California, 
Oregon, and Washington as a group, where it was not hard to deter- 
mine the prevailing wage. I do not think it is. 

What is the practice ‘today i in determining under the present prac- 
tice what the prevailing wage in the locality is; and, secondly, what 
will the effect of adding the word “immediate” be ? 

Mr. Connerton. I think the direct answer to your question is, first 
of all, the Department of Labor determines the rates that exist in the 
immediate area. 

I say secondly 

Mr. Cramer. What is that? Give an example. 

Mr. Connerton. Just to the second point first, putting in the word 
“immediate” expresses our intention certainly. We have no objection 
to it whatsoever. 

To give you an example, it would be somewhat difficult to do be- 
cause areas differ all over the country. 
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Mr. Cramer. Give us an example of how it is being carried out. 

Mr. Connerron. For example, take the State of New York. In 
New York there may be about 17 or 18 different wage areas that have 
been built up over a matter, let us say, of 50 to 75 years. 

Mr. Cramer. Within the State? 

Mr. ConNerton. Sure. 

Mr. Cramer. Do they ever go over State borders in determining 
localities ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. No. For example, New York City. They would 
have their own wage rate because it has been built up over a long period 
of time. When you get outside New York City and go into the rural 
country, the wage rates differ, and in many cases by a great deal. 

Mr. Cramer. Do they ever go over State Senden ‘les In determining 
a locality ¢ 

Mr. Connerton. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Cramer. Then what is the basis for determining a locality ¢ 
What are some of the tests they use in setting up a locality ¢ d 

Mr. Connerton. I would not be able to answer that completely other 
than to say, looking to the construction, as we have, of thousands 
of different areas, well insulated areas, what is a locality depends, 
as I understand it, on the prevailing practice. As I understand it, if 
the wage rates are so-and-so in one county and right next to that 
county ‘there is another county where they have been paying differ- 
ent wage rates, the prevailing practice is in this particular area they 
pay one rate, and the prevailing practice in that particular area is 
they pay another. 

Mr. Cramer. To your knowledge has there been any expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of contractors for attempting to impress 
what they believe to be something other than their prevailing wage 
upon them in one area, where they think it is a wage applicable to 
another area? 

Mr. Comnenton. I would say in answer to that, the record again 
over the past 25 years will speak for itself. There is one point, 
perhaps, that may have created a little bit of confusion, because it 
consisted of two different. jobs, as I understand it. Take, for example, 
the job that was done down at Aiken, S. C., where they are building 
the atomic plant. Du Pont, I think, which was the contractor in that 
particular case, was going to need approximately two or three team 
sand steamfitters. So the rate that was or iginally determined, as 
understand it, was the rate for a steamfitter im Aiken, S.C. Du — 

came up to the Labor Department there are no steamfitters of the type 
we need. In Aiken there are no steamfitters of the type we need, 
in the whole of South Carolina. There are only two places where we 
can get them. In order to get them to come to work we will have to 
lsteenind the rate which actually exists where these people come 
from; and that would not be true of highway construction because on 
the whole it is not as complicated as it would be in building construc- 
tion. You would not have that problem present as you would have 
it in exceptional jobs of building construction. 
But I wanted to clarify the record on that particular point. 
Mr. Cramer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Dempspy. Are there any other questions? 
Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask a question. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I would like to announce to the committee there will 
be an executive session of the Subcommittee on Roads at 10:30 
Monday. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is it my understanding we meet Monday, W ednes- 
day, and Thursday, in the hope of finishing the writing of the bill in 
this coming week? 

Mr. Dempsey. The only thing officially is that we will meet 10:30 
Monday. 

Mr. Riey. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you want to ask a question, Mr. Gentry ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Connerton, how often do the international labor unions appeal 
a decision made by the Secretary of Labor. Of course, you do not 
have anybody to appeal to except the Secretary of Labor, but how 
often do you appeal a decision that has not been appealed also by 
someone else? What I mean is, maybe the city, or a contractor, would 
appeal it to get the scale cut down. 

Mr. Connerton. I cannot give you exact records other than to say 
there have been very few appeals of any kind. To give you a specific 
example——- 

Mr. Gentry. I do not want an example. 

Mr. Connerron. How often do we appeal? I am giving you a 
specificexample. In two cases last year, for example 

Mr. Genrry. Two last year? 

Mr. Connerron. And we lost both. 

Mr. Genrry. You appealed two last year. That is, in all of the 
Davis-Bacon Act programs in operation you appealed two decisions? 

Mr. Connerton. We appealed in the sense that we asked for and 
were given a formal hearing. 

Mr. Genvry. Is that a typical year for you? By that I mean you 
do not have many appeals? 

Mr. * ONNERTON. That is true. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know that cities, localities and contractors 
make many hundreds of appeals a year? 

Mr. Connerton. No, I do not know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not think it isa fact? 

Mr. Connerron. I do not believe it to be a fact, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this, Mr. Connerton : Has Davis-Bacon 
ever been applied in history by this Congress where the 48 States were 
the contracting parties? Where they were the sole contracting 
parties ? 

Mr. Connerton. Well, I am not sure whether a State—I know, for 
example, on the Hospital Survey and Construction Act and the School 
Survey and Construction Act, all of this goes through the States. 
Whether the State happens to be a party to ‘the contract 

Mr. Gentry. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Connerron. It gives the conditions under which 

Mr. Gentry. You can answer my question. You know in those 
things that those contracts are made by the cities and local districts, 
in all those things. Also the hospitals. They are not let by a State 
contracting agency. I ask you that question again. 

Mr. Connerton. If that is true then I say it is only more reason 


if it is done by the local groups why it should be done on the basis 
of a State. 
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Mr. Gentry. Has Davis-Bacon ever been applied by the Congress 
of the United States where the 48 States were the contracting parties? 

Mr. Connerton. I would check that particular point for you. I do 
not see where it is germane to the particular inquiry. 

Mr. Gentry. You have been working in this thing all the time and 
explained all those programs as to where it applies. Does it actually 
apply in any of those programs where the 48 States are the organ- 
izations that make the contracts? 

Mr. Connerton. It applies so far that even where an apartment 
house is built, the Davis-Bacon Act applies. 

Mr. Gentry. No; you are not answering my question. 

Mr. Connerton. My answer to your question is, even if they did 
not—which I am not sure of, and I do not want to give you an answer 
I am not positive of—even if they did not there is more reason why 
it should apply here than in the other case. 

Mr. Gentry. But you are not answering the question. 

Mr. Connerton. I say it is my desire to answer the question, but 
I am not positive and I am not going to attempt to make a statement 
I am not absolutely positive of. 

Mr. Gentry. I will state that this is the only time in history where 
it has ever been intended to make it apply where the 48 States were 
the contracting agencies, and, not only that, it is a situation where the 
48 States have 48 highway departments which have been in operation 
for decades and are generally considered to be giving conspicuous 
service to the public. , 

Mr. Connerton. When you say “conspicuous service,” for example, 
do you mean determination—out of fairness to the highway depart- 
ments, we are not attempting to destroy any highway department at 
all, but all we are asking is a prevailing wage be determined. This 
is a principle which has been in existence since 1931. We are asking 
Congress to affirm it and continue it. 

Mr. Gentry. What authority would you leave to the highway de- 
partments? You say you do not want to do harm to the highway 
departments. A highway department or a State would have no right 
to say one word with reference to the labor provisions. 

Mr. Connerton. The State highway department, if I may, would 
have every right to submit whatever evidence they felt they wanted to, 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. But can you show me—you say here today they 
called in many contractors and called on the unions, 

Mr. Connerton. And any other party who may be interested enough 
to express his interest in the affairs. 

Mr. Genrry. And you ved they do do that? You say the Secretary 
of Labor actually doesthat? There is some underling in his office that 
determines that question. 

Mr. Connerton. I do not like to use the term “underling” for any 
employee of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gentry. That is who it is. 

Mr. Connerton. Getting around to the point of the hordes of Fed- 
eral people descending on the States and Territories, in the Enforce- 
ment Section of the Department of Labor at the present time there are 
exactly four people who do the enforcing all over the country on all 
of these programs. 
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Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this, Mr. Connerton: Take the State 
Highway Department of Pennsylvania, or Texas, or California. 
They are continually letting contracts in all parts of their States; 
are the not. In all counties. California built $300 million worth 
of roads and $400 million in the last 314 years. They are continually 
letting contracts every year. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. In all their counties, because their roads run every- 
where. Many roads traverse each county. Who would know more 
about local conditions and local prevailing wages? Is it the people 
who work for the State highway departments in those areas all the 
time and let those contracts year after year up to the present time? 

Mr. Connerton. Are you assuming that all State highway depart- 
ments now determine the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Gentry. You testified yourself a while ago that the labor 
departments of the States did not have much to do with it. 

r. Connerton. I say, are you assuming all States determine a 
prevailing wage at the present time? 

Mr. Gentry. I am not assuming that, but I am assuming they know 
more about labor conditions in all of the remote counties of their 
State than anybody up here in the Federal Department. 

Mr. Connerton. Again I say, the record of 40, 50, and 60 cents I 
recited this morning skeaks for itself. 

Mr. Genrry. You yourself said that was not the wages being paid. 

Mr. Connerton. It may or may not be. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know when the Federal Government had a 
40-cent wage rate, they had it at the same time in some of the States, 
but people were getting more than that. It was a matter of protection. 

Mr. Connerton. I say in the construction industry a minimum 
wage is no protection whatsoever because it is a unique industry and 
it needs the protection of a prevailing wage as any contractors can 
tell you, 

Mr. Gentry. Who should know more about what a prevailing wage 
rate is in every remote section of every State and every hamlet and 
village where there are roads built by all the State highway depart- 
ments today and wil lbe in the future? There is not a county in this 
Union that does not have employees of its State highway department 
living there and mixing and mingling with the local people. Who 
should know more about actual prevailing wage rates in every remote 
hamlet of every State in the Union than a highway department which 
has been building those roads and letting these contracts all along and 
have employees living in every remote hamlet in the State? Who 
should know the most about it ? 

Mr. Connerton. I do not know if I can answer that. 

Mr. Gentry. I am asking you who do you think should? 

Mr. Connerton. I do not know if I can answer that complete ques- 
tion, but I would say in answer to that, No. 1, the record speaks for 
itself; and, No. 2, State highway departments are free to submit any 
evidence they desire to the Secretary of Labor; and, No. 3, our inten- 
tion, which we can make clear in many ways, through the report and 
everything else, is to see that the wage rates prevailing in that par- 
ticular locality are determined. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know of any reason why any State in this 
Union, using 90 percent and more of Federal money which is coming 
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from Washington—which they do not have to raise at all—do you 
know of any reason why they would want to inflict financial injury on 
their citizens in every part of their State by not giving them what they 
are entitled to get as a wage? 

Mr. Connerrton. I am saying if you look at history, history does 
not condone that statement. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me talk with you a little bit about history. In- 
ternational labor unions do not want to do business with 48 States. 
They want everything through the Federal Government; do they not? 

Mr. Connerton. It is not true. We have very cordial relations 
with some of the State departments. 

Mr. Gentry. So much so that you want to take away all of the au- 
thority they have in connection with the letting of contracts. 

Mr. Connerron. To make the record clear again, we do not want 
to take away all of the authority they have. We say this is a Federal 
program. There is a nationwide need for it. The prevailing wage 
concept is an old concept that goes back to 1931 and applies to all of 
these programs, and there is no valid reason 

Mr. Gentry. I will ask you this question. Did you know in all of 
the testimony that has been adduced here all of the witnesses agree this 
is nothing more or less than Federal aid—nothing more or less than 
Federal aid. They also testify if they knew no war would ever again 
be fought by this country that these roads should still be built; that 
it is not a defense program, but a highway program. Do you know 
that ? 

Mr. Connertron. In answer to your question again, the need is 
recognized, as I understand it, and I have read through all of the re- 
ports of the committee and everything else, the need is ‘recognized that 
we have a nationwide problem which can be solved only on a nation- 
wide level. The main emphasis will be on the Interstate System and 
Congress will contribute 90 to 95 percent of the moneys. 

Mr. Genrry. Did you read the testimony of Mr. Volpe, Public 
Works Director of the State of Massachusetts, and 2 or 3 other high- 
way directors in 2 or 3 States where you claim all of the terrible prac- 
tices are taking place? 

Mr. Riwey. We would like to have a copy of the transcript. It was 
in executive session. 

Mr. Connerton. No, I did not read his testimony. 

Mr. Gentry. I will tell you that there was not one word of truth 
in it as applies to Massachusetts. That is his testimony and it can be 
given to you by the stenographer, and will be given to you. 

Mr. Ritey. We are asking for that. 

Mr. Connerton. We have already told the committee we will gladly 
submit a detailed report on each of those instances. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you about your testimony in which you 
were very positive about Aliquip a, which is close to Pittston, Pa. 
Did you testify they moved into the job from North Carolina? 

Mr. Connerron. Between two and three hundred men. 

Mr. Gentry. You said 300 before. Now you say between two and 
three hundred from North Carolina. 

Mr. Connerton. I do not know exactly how many people he 
a up to his job because I was not up there to count them. But 

I do know the fact that he imported his entire crew from North 

Carolina to do that job. 
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Mr. Gentry. But you testified to it. I was not there myself but 
you testified it was 300 and now you say between two and three 
hundred. Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday we had this thing up for 
discussion and a certain paragraph in the statement of the four inter- 
national labor unions was being quoted and criticized. 

My colleague, Mr. Clark, whom I really have affection for—and 
when I say that I mean it because he is a marvelous young man—he 
attempted to say that one of those conditions occurred in his part of 
the State of Pennsylvania. He said a man moved in there who bid 
on the job and he got the job. He moved his force in from the State 
of North Carolina and said it caused war. Of course he admitted 
they were picketed and a bunch of people closed the job. But he 
said it was a case in point just as represented by the statement in the 
document of the international labor unions. 

Since that time I have talked to Mr. Teer, the man who had the 
job and still has it. It isa big one amounting to seven or eight million 
dollars and, since it involved a lot of court litigation, I talked to his 
attorney. First I want to read and put in the record a telegram from 
his attorney, a Washington attorney by the way, and that day he was 
in Warrenton, Ohio. He said, “AFL representatives have made false 
statements concerning Nello Teer Co.” 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know whether it is pertinent to this hear- 
ing or not. Were these representatives here yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsry. They were present here? 

Mr. Gentry. Sure. Mr. Riley was here. 

Mr. Rizy. You are reading a telegram 

Mr. Gentry. I will say this: All of these gentlemen want to come 
before the committee. They want to join the issue on it. 

Mr. Dempsey. My point is, it is a little long. Hear what I have 
to say. If some telegram is going to be put in the record showing 
that these people—— 

Mr. Gentry. I will leave out any reference to that. 

Mr. McGrecor. A point of order. If a member of this committee 
wants to read a telegram he can read it and it will have to go into the 
record under the rules of the House. But if he wants to put it in and 
hand it to the clerk he has to get permission of the committee. But 
he can read it as part of the record ; that is his privilege. 

Mr. Dempsey. Without having the people he is accusing 

Mr. McGrecor. He will have to defend what he reads. 

Mr. Genrry. Mr. Chairman, I can read it and ask the witness 
whether or not the statements in here are correct. 

Mr. Donvero. I happen to be a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, and the 
rule of law is—and it 1s clear and I think it will apply in this case— 
wherever the plaintiff opens up the door on any subject—which was 
done here yesterday in referring to this case in Pennsylvania—the 
defendant or cross-examiner has a right to go into that matter with 
any evidence he has at his disposal. I think he is perfectly within 
his rights to submit the charge brought up yesterday. Mr. Connerton 
was here and Mr. Riley, I believe. 

Mr. Ruxy. Yes. We were present but not testifying. Today is the 
first time we have had a chance to talk. 
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Mr. McGreeor. A point of order. We have rules of the House and 
this committee operates under the rules of the House. No Chair can 
overrule a statement by a member of the committee unless he declares 
it is not germane. He could not introduce and submit it to the clerk, 
without the Chair’s or committee’s permission, but he can read what 
is in his possession and it will become part of the record until taken 
out by a vote of the committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are you going to question from that telegram, or 
put something in the record accusing a witness ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. No. I just want to ask this gentleman about this. 

Mr. Dempsey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McGreeor. You can read the telegram. 
Mr. Gentry. It reads: 
AFL representatives have made false statements concerning Nello Teer Co. 
eoncerning State highway job at Aliquippa, Pa., in connection with hearings 
on highway bill. Teer Co. was low bidder on job and commenced work on 
January 3, 1955, with about 40 men represented by the United Mine Workers 
Union, District 50, United Mine Workers of America. The AFL Teamsters, 
Laborers, and Operating Engineers from Pittsburgh, Pa., picketed the job 
with approximately 300 pickets that drove all United Construction Workers 
Union men off the job. Teer and company sought and obtained injunction in 
Beaver County, Pa., court against violence by AFL unions and continued job 
after recovering use of equipment and job site on January 18, 1955. Teer and 
company also obtained an order from the National Labor Relations Board 
against these AFL unions who filed this statement in testifying the other day 
for their violent conduct on this job. Beaver County court in its decision found 
that Teer and company contract with State of Pennsylvania set forth rates of 
pay to be paid employees on the job— 


written right into the contract 


and that employees used on the job were residents of Pennsylvania. The rates 
of pay set by the State of Pennsylvania for the job were the same rates paid 
by AFL unions of the State of Pennsylvania. Beaver County court found that 
only two Teer Co. men on the job were not residents of Pennsylvania. Will 
supply documentary proof of statement in this or request opportunity to do so. 

He requested over the telephone he be given a right to testify before 
this committee and bring all of the witnesses here, showing the true 
conditions of this case which has been used repeatedly by all of the 
witnesses as being a brilliant example of what could happen and what 
has happened which makes this particular Davis-Bacon provision 
necessary in their opinion. 

Now, Mr. Connerton, I have talked to Mr. Teer in Durham, N. C., 
last evening, and he told me that he was the contractor as it has 
been testified here by your group; that he has more than $5 million 
in road equipment; that he does on the average of at least $20 million 
worth of work a year and in some years up to $50 million worth of 
work; that he had three big contracts on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
and completed them; that ‘he did $14 million worth of work on the 
West Virginia Turnpike; that he does at present have a $7 million job 
under construction at Aliquippa, Pa.; that he at present has a very 
large construction job for the United States Government in Nicaragua 
and another very large construction job for the United States Gov- 
ernment in Guatemala; and that he and four other contracting firms 
have a very large job from the United States Government today— 
allied together, of course—in Africa; that he has built numerous bases 
for the United States Government all over the world; that he does 
work in the normal course, for his size of firm, in North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, and Pennsylv ania. ‘Those are his normal operating 
States. 

He further said he moved direct from a job at Sinnamahoning, o 
something like that 

Mr. ConnerTON. Sinnamahoning. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. At this place in Pennsylvania, over to the other 
job in Pennsylvania; and that he had an ironclad contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America that their construction workers, 
whoever they are, of district 50, do his work in Pennsylvania; and 
that most of his group that worked for him on the job over at this 
other place moved to this job there. He said that he did not know 
how many men in his organization on that job were from North 
Carolina, ‘but he would out arantee there were not as many as 20, and 
they were foremen or key men, which any man had to take with him on 
a job if you were going to do sood construction work. 

Mr. Connerton. I think they were more than key men, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. He said that AFL—your group—and there were none 
of your group in this town, or practically none of them because it is 
a CIO town—but your group from Pittsburgh, Pa., about 25 miles 
away—about three hundred men—threw a picket line around his 
place; that trucks ready to unload were kept there 2 weeks and not 
allowed to unload; that your men rocked the windows, and so forth, of 
automobiles and trucks and turned some over; and, that he went into 
the district court in the area and got an injunction against your men 
to remove all pickets from the job except 10, and then went to the 
National Labor Relations Board and got a direct order, which you 
people did not contest, conceding his allegations and allowed the 
order to be written without contesting. 

He said further that the work done by you people in picketing was 
wanton lawlessness as he described it, costing him from thirty to ‘fort) 
thousand dollars. He further said that a considerable number of 
men today living in Aliquippa were working on this job and I presume, 
of course, have joined the United Mine Workers. He did not say that. 
He made another statement that he could do a job and pay the same 
people who were not wnion men—pay identically the same wages and 
do it for considerably less—a considerable percentage cheaper—than 
he could do it paying your men the same wages. The reason he said 
he could do it is because the four international labor unions you repre- 
sent virtually take over a job and cause the contractor a lot of trouble. 

But he said in this case, of course, that he paid union wages set out 
by the State of Pennsylvania—the same wages being paid the AFL 
in the area involved. 

Now he also said that he wanted this committee to give him a chance 
to testify here and bring any and all records he has got and introduce 
complete proof of this “whole transaction which he said himself has 
been used by these particular labor unions as a sample of what could 
happen if the Federal Government did not take over the setting of 
wages in contracts which were strictly and peculiarly State contracts 
and not Government contracts. 

Now, I want to ask you where you got your information that there 
were 300 men moved to this job from the St: ite of North Carolina ? 
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Mr. Connerton. I might add to your statement, Mr. Gentry. It is 
a very long statement and it would be very difficult for me to go through 
each and every step of it. 


Mr. Gentry. I am not asking you about each one, but this particular 
one. 

Mr. ConnerTon. But what I would like to do since you have read 
this into the record, is be given an opportunity to get a transcript of 
what has been said and since you cited the employer’s position on it, 
give to this committee the record of what actually happened. We 
have a court judgment which is a matter of record. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not have a court record. He has the court 
judgment and the court record. 

Mr. Connerton. We have already mentioned that, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, but don’t you say you have got it. It was gotten 
at your expense because you were acting in wanton lawlessness. 

Mr. Dempsey. You may get a transcript of the record when we 
have it. 

Mr. Gentry. I said you can have it. 

Mr. Dempsey. You may make any answer you wish in connection 
with the question of Mr. Gentry, but the information I have as chair- 
man is that we go into executive session on Monday and we will not 
have any more witnesses. There is only one way to do it and that is 
put your statement in the record if you have anything to say in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Arerr. I noticed a number of times he would not answer the 
question. I can understand that a study will give him an opportunity 
to make a better answer. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think there is one question Mr. Gentry asked. 

Mr. Gentry. I asked him only one question but I want to ask him 
more, 

Mr. Connerton. In order that the committee may have the full 
facts of this situation, in view of the situation last year at the time 
the matter was before the committee—— 

Mr. Gentry. We will never get through if this witness does not 
answer. He has never answered a question yet I asked him. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry only asked you one question after he cited 
the history. You may answer any questions in that recital; but then 
he asked vou one definite question and that was about the 300 men. He 
acked you who gave you the information that there were 300 men on 
that project. 

Mr. Connerton. Our representatives in Pennsylvania, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. That there were 300 men from North Carolina on that 
project. 

P Mr. ConnerTON. The statement I made was between two and three 
hnndred men on that particular job. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Were from 

Mr. Connerton. From North Carolina. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. Connerton, we have been touching at this 
particular thing in your statement but T want to ask you about it in 
detail. This is what you have furnished to all Members of Congress, 
and I presume a lot of other people. , 

You say: 
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The need for a prevailing wage requirement is urgent. With accelerated 
highway construction, intensified competition and entry of new firms into the 
field * * * 


there is your statement— 


* * * we have witnessed the revival of the same inhuman conditions of the 
1922 © + * 

The same inhuman conditions. You are speaking of highway work 
in the United States of America now. Now, not a long time ago. 

* * * for already these predatory contractors’ tent caravans have dotted the 
landscapes of Federal-aid highway projects in Maine— 

and you mention about 10 or 12 States. Now, who are the predatory 
contractors in Maine? 

Mr. Connerron. Well, we already mentioned them. So far as this 
particular contract is concerned I want to c larify one point in the 
record. You stated the information he gave you was that he was a 
nationwide, so to speak, contractor doing business up in the East and 
everything else. I submit for the purposes of this record Mr. Teer 
has only gone into Massachusetts and Maine and New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania and these places in the past 2 years. I think you are 

taking exception with me for the use of the term “tent.” In some 
cases it was tents. In other cases it was trailers. 

Mr. Gen'rry. No, I have not objected to that. 

Mr. Despsty. We are going to adjourn this meeting at 1 o’clock. 
If you want to continue thereafter you can take it up with the chair- 
man. You can put in the record any answer for Mr. Gentry you 
have, but we will adjourn at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Gentry. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Genrry. When people have made the representations these 
people have, the only way in the world you can expose what the truth 
of the thing is is by questioning; and putting statements in the record 
will not do that. 


Of course, it is 1 o'clock and petnenny I defer to the chairman. I 
db 


have a lot of questions that I think should be asked. 

Mr. Dempsry. I would be very happy to get the chairman to give 
you another time. I do not know how many hours you want, but I 
cannot continue this any longer. 

Mr. McGreeor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Genvry. Of course, I think this is a very important thing. It 
is a fundamental and basic question of government, and I feel like it 
should be explored thoroughly. But, that is all right. I will defer 
to the wishes of the chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman suspend for a moment. May I 
ask the chairman this question? In order to be fair, will the chairman 
give him 15 minutes to close up the matter ? 

Mr. Gentry. No, I donot want todothat. The chairman expressed 
his wishes, and I do not want to go contrary to that. I think it is un- 
fortunate, however. 

Mr. Dempsey. The chairman wants to do anything in reason. But 
we have been on this one witness for several hours. If you want 
him for 2 or 3 hours more it is all right with me, but I cannot do it 
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today and Monday we have a program, and I cannot upset the pro- 
gram because I am not the chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me make this statement. You know I have been 
here 4 years. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And this Bacon-Davis thing has been spoken of as 
applying nationwide to the program and going to apply to it without, 
so far as I know, any investigation of it as ‘to what it means. It is just 
a program that everybody talks about. I think that it is time this 
thing was explored, really. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think if you requested the chairman to hear you 
Monday morning I am sure he would because there would be no meet- 
ing in the afternoon, Monday, and we could conclude then. 

Mr. Arcrr. If I may I would like to join my colleague in that and 
be even more positive in the feeling that he be permitted to continue 
bringing out what he thinks is necessary. This may come out in favor 
of the gentleman testifying this morning, but there are questions 
raised and I would like to join in the appeal that we do have further 
hearings. 

Mr. Dempsey. Then just suggest it. 

Mr. Aucer. Am I correct, Mr. Chairman, in leaving this hanging 
that they—Mr. Conner y ide instances in those States 
that were mentioned? I think there were nine of them, specific in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Atcer. My thought is they can stand up or fall on the basis of 
what has been brought out today in one case. It might be very fine 
for you to get it on the record and certainly clear the air to what is 
going on. 

Mr. Gentry. And he ought to give us the individual cases right 
away so we will have time to get intothem. You know we are talking 
about this happening and covering a whole area of States. 

Mr. Dempsey. It should be done immediately. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Volpe, who is an outstanding man really, said the 
conditions cited were not true. 

Mr. Aucrr. Will it be agreeable to ask Mr. Connerton when we will 
have this information? When will we have it? 

Mr. Connerton. What would be the best time? I think we can 
have it by Monday at the latest date. 

Mr. Aucer. Fine. By Monday. 

Mr. Connerton. Yes. 

Mr. McGreeor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dempsey. We will adjourn until 9:30 Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 9:30 

.m. the following Monday, March 5, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1956 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
OF THE CoMMITTER ON PuBLIC Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to ec: at at 9:35 a. m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey presiding. 

Mr. Dempsey. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order for 
the further consideration of H. R. 8836. 

I would like to ask the witness if you have the information that the 
colmmittee requested at our last meeting on Friday. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Durham would like to 
be heard for one second. He is present. 

Mr. Dempsey. I know Congressman Durham very well and I would 
like to hear from him for more than one second. 

Mi. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. But if that is all the time he can give us, why, that 
is all right. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL THOMAS DURHAM, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Duruam. I appreciate the opportunity to appear here this 
morning, Mr. Chairman. I have another meeting and therefore I 
will not impose on the committee for any length of time. 

My purpose in appearing here is that I understand a fine constituent 
of mine was attacked rather viciously here in the committee last week, 
the details of which I am not familiar with. The only thing I want 
to tell the committee is the fact that I have known him all my life. 
We were raised together as boys and I have never known a more sincere 
and tolerate man “with integrity of character. He has conducted his 
affairs in that direction all of his life in matters rel: iting to his church 
and community and every other matter that concerns the community. 

That is all I want to say, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you mention the name of the person of whom 
you are speaking ? 

Mr. Douruam. I am speaking of Mr. Teer, who carries at the 
present time a large amount, and has for many years, of Federal 
contracts as well as State contracts. He has always been considered 
in our community as a man who dealt fairly in legal matters and all 
other matters. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Trerney. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Barden of North Carolina is 
also here, and he would like a few minutes to testify, if he may. 

Mr. Dempsey. We will be very happy to hear our colleague, Mr. 
Barden. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM ARTHUR BARDEN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I have just learned this morning that 
there have been some remarks presented to the committee that were 
not complimentary concerning the Nello Teer Construction Co. Well, 
I have a weakness for trying to see that a wrong is not done anyone. 

Now I do not know what has been said and I do not know what 
the accusation was. If I did know I could probably speak more 
directly to it, but I just say this: That for many years I have known 
Nello Teer personally, and known his official staff, that is, the men 
who are at the top and all the way down to the dragline operators. 
In view of the fact that he has done something over $100 million worth 
of work in my district among my people, and never the first detri- 
mental word have I ever heard about either Nello Teer or his opera- 
tion down there, for that reason I was almost amazed to hear that 
someone had raised some question either as to his method of opera- 
tion or as to him personally. 

I probably should direct the question to be informed as to just what 
was the charge. 

Mr. Gentry. The statement, Mr. Barden, was that he is a brilliant 
example of a marauding, predatory contractor. 

Mr. Barpen. I do not know who would have such a high disregard 
for the truth that they can make a statement of that kind. I know 
one thing: The people of my section were delighted to see him come 
in to do work. He not only pays excellent wages, but he pays and 
conducts himself properly. 

I expect probably it came in connection with someone advocating 
the Davis-Bacon provision in the highway bill. Well, if that be true, 
then certainly there should be some bounds beyond which they would 
not go, even in the advocacy of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

At this point I will say I am one who certainly does not approve 
of the Davis-Bacon Act in the highway bill any .nore than I approve 
of it in the school bill. 

To me it is astounding to see the movement coming from labor pro- 
posing that the Federal Government fix their wages. That is some- 
thing I have always understood that the labor unions fought with 
the determination that it should never come about in this country. 
They have always advocated and so have I, that those wages be ar- 
rived at by bargaining around the bargaining table if there was a dif- 
ference in wages and working conditions. So this sudden upsurge to 
put the fixing of wages in the hands of a Federal Government agency 
certainly leads me to the belief that they have reached the point, some 
of them, where probably the only reason why they are willing to have 
this Federal Administrator fix their wages is because they can control 
the fixer. 
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Well, I say that is bidding for an evil day for labor. The fixer may 
not be their friend some day and he would still have the power. 

So when we begin to branch that out we are in my opinion playing 
with trouble for labor and trouble for ourselves. 

I understand that this is now being proposed for every project in 
which every part of the money that goes in is Federal money. Now, 
with Federal money in virtually everything the result is very obvious. 
The same fixer of wages now being advocated would have control 
in veterans’ housing, public housing, FHA, and everything. I think 
we had better take a look-see at the Davis-Bacon Act. I am speaking 
as one who has had some personal experience in dealing with those 
who handled the Davis-Bacon Act. 

I say to you that I have no hesitancy in stating that it has been both 
misadministered and maladministered. So we accept the term “Davis- 
Bacon” as being lily-white. I would suggest we take the outer leaves 
off of that flower and examine it both as to beauty and odor. It may 
not. be quite as lovely as an orchid. 

When we call upon a State to furnish a portion of the money, 
whether it be in schools or whether it be in highways, if it is 50 per- 
cent of the matching fee of State tax money it is difficult for me to 
conceive of a governor who would so far abandon his responsibility 
and duty to administer the affairs and the money of a State as to pass 
the power to the Secretary of Labor to spend the money. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Barden, the Davis-Bacon Act is not in the bill 
and there are no amendments before the committee as yet. The diffi- 
culty we are in right now is because something was said about a con- 
tractor, or against a contractor whom you are speaking for this 
morning. 

Mr. Barpven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. So if you will confine it to that we would appreciate 
it because we only have about an hour. I am always happy to hear 
you talk, of course. 

Mr. Barpen. Governor, let me say this: I am doing no more for 
Nello Teer here than I would do for my good friend, Jack Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempesry. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Barpen. I know him and when somebody comes up and makes 
a statement of that kind about a friend who has conducted himself 
and his affairs in my section of the State and has operated to the 
extent of well over $100 million, I believe that if he had been guilty 
of misconduct and his reputation was bad, I would have heard some- 
thing about it. With that I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Barpen. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MoGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I have been a 
members of this committee for about 16 or 17 years and in my ex- 
perience I think this is the first time I have seen two Congressmen 
come up and speak in behalf of one of their constituents who is in a 
particular line of work bidding on Federal contracts. 

Mr. Barven. I think you and your colleague are to be congratulated, 
and certainly this contractor should feel very, very good. — 

Mr. Barpen. Let me say this: Since the atmosphere is so charged 
with certain things, nobody connected with Nello Teer in any way, 
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shape, of for mhas ever contributed one dime, not even a postage 
stamp, to my political welfare, reelection, or existence. So there is 
nothing to it except that I believe in Nello Teer. 

Mr. McGreeor. A fine statement. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Connerton. 

Mr. Connerton, do you have the information for the record that we 
asked you to obtain and put in the record today ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT J. 
CONNERTON—Resumed 


Mr. Connerton, Mr. Chairman, I have some of the information 
that we have been able to check over the weekend and I have written 
it down in longhand in a statement, and I would like to be able to 
read that statement at this particular time. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you need to read it for the record? If you do 
not need to read it, I would prefer you to get the whole thing and 
put it in the record for us because Mr. Gentry, I assume, has a great 
many questions to ask, 

Mr. Ritxy. As I understood it, you said you were going to have an 
hour to present each case. 

Mr. Gentry. It is 30 minutes for each side. One hour total. 

Mr. Dempsey. If you want to read that then we will not get 
through here. Mr. Fallon will be here at 10: 30. 

Mr. Ritey. Whatever you say the rules are, we will comply with 
it. We understood there were to be 2 hours, 1 hour for us and 1 hour 
for the opposition. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think a half an hour will be plenty. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. May we have that uninterrupted ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask the witness a few questions ? 

Mr. Ritxy. May that come at the end of his presentation and not 
clutter it up? 

Mr. Dempsey. Let us get an agreement here. We will take an hour 
and give Mr. Connerton a half an hour, if it takes that long to 
present his case. I am going then to recognize you for whatever 
time you want. If it is a whole half an hour you can take it. 

Mr. Gentry. We should take just a few minutes to hear Mr. Teer’s 
attorney, who has come a long ways. 

Mr. Dempsey. We will be happy to hear from him for a few min- 
utes, if he thinks it is necessary. Personally, I do not, but if he thinks 
it is, I will be very happy to do it. 

Mr. Ritey. We have 30 minutes? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. So go ahead and proceed. 

Mr. Ritey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Connerton. Mr. Chairman, on Friday the witnesses appearing 
on behalf of the AFL-CIO and the National Joint Committee for 
Heavy and Highway Construction offered to supply this committee 
with, first, a list of the States where the unions have Statewide agree- 
ments; second, a copy of the Pennsylvania court decision in the Ali- 
quippa case; and, third, specific incidents in the States referred to on 
page 6 of our statement. 

Due to the short interval of time since Friday afternoon, the neces- 
sity for obtaining precise information froin the local representatives, 
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the difficulty of contacting many representatives over the weekend, 
and the fact that many local representatives of the unions were en 
route.to Washington, the representatives appearing before the com- 
mittee found it physically impossible to comply with the request for 
information on all cases involving out-of-State contractors importing 
labor from another State. 

However, the representatives succeeded in securing specific infor- 
mation regarding certain projects in Pennsylvania, a Maine incident 
and the Massachusetts incident referred to in the questioning of Mr. 
Volpe. 

In prefacing these remarks, we wish to stress that the unions have 
made no blanket charge against either highway contractors or the 
highway industry. To the contrary, it stated that the vast majority 
of contractors were decent and respectable. 

The contractors petitioned for a prevailing wage law and should 
now be excluded from competing with the few culprits. One of the 
primary purposes of a prevailing wage provision is to secure equality 
of opportunity for all contractors by restricting competition to abil- 
ity, efficiency, and know-how. 

Further, the unions did not intend to single out an individual con- 
tractor or contractors. We believe in the final analysis Congress is 
confronted with an obligation to set just standards—— 

Mr. McGrecor. I am going to make a point of order against the 
witness, unless he is going to confine himself to the questions we have 
asked him and which he has promised to answer. He is making a 
lot of general statements and taking up time. We only have 30 
mninutes. 

I am respectfully going to ask the Chair to make him confine his 
statements to the very questions we have for discussion this morning 
and just prove the assertions he made here. 

Mr. Batpwin. In that respect it seems to me the witness could be 
given a reasonable opportunity to provide a background for the state- 
ment, which he is doing, I understand. 

Mr. Dempsey. I will say to the committee, the witness has 30 min- 
utes, and that is all. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is what we are trying to utilize, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. But if you will confine yourself to answering the 
question it will be very much better. If you cannot do that, you go 
right ahead, but in 30 minutes your time is up. 

Mr. McGrecor. I make my statement hoping we will get back on 
the subject, because I understand the general attitude. To make gen- 
eral remarks I do not think will give us the information we want. 

Mr. Connerton. I will conclude the general statement and go into 
the specific instances, but I want to state for the record in conclusion 
that the unions wish to express their desire to submit other instances, 
when assembled, into the record here, which will not be confined to the 
States listed in our previous statement. 

Specifically, No. 1, on a road job near Portland, Maine, Nello Teer, 
Inc., imported over 100 craftsmen from the Carolinas, housing them 
in tents and trailers and some were even living in their automobiles. 
He established a commissary and placed guards around the camps to 
keep people out. 

The prevailing wage for highway construction in the Portland, 
Maine, area, began at $1.65 an hour. There was no predetermina- 
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tion of prevailing wages. The company’s pay scales started from 90 
cents toa dollar an hour. The company did not provide return trans- 
portation when the job was completed. Its cao who had some 
money went home. Those who did not were left in the community 
to shift for themselves. 

Thereafter Nello Teer was low bidder on a section of the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike. ‘The unions in conjunction with representatives from 
the New England Road Builders Association, with whom the unions 
have an agreement, protested vigorously to the turnpike authority be- 
cause of fear that the Maine incident would be repeated. After much 
discussion, etc., Nello Teer, Inc., formed the Central Engineering & 
Contracting Co. and became a member of the Massachusetts Road 
Builders Association, and agreed to perform all of his work in New 
England and prepared under the Central Engineering & Contracting 
Co. to pay the area prevailing wage scales on all heavy and highway 
work performed in New England. 

At this point it would be appropriate to clarify the turnpike au- 
thority relationship with State wage determinations, because some 
question was raised as to that on Friday. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will you also include the contract number and date 
of the contract? What was the date; do you recall? 

Mr. Connerton. This particular job up in Massachusetts I believe 
occurred last year. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you check on that? 

Mr. Connerton. Yes; I shall, and I shall present the contract 
number. 

You see, in the general statement that I made I wanted to impress 
on the committee we have checked since Friday afternoon to the best 
of our ability and ask that the record be left open so that we could put 
in all of the information we have not been able to obtain. 

At this time it would be appropriate to clarify the turnpike author- 
ity relationship with State wage determinations. In the States 
checked it appears to follow the pattern established by the State gov- 
ernmental departments. For example, in: Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania their wage requirements, that is, the turnpike’s wage require- 
ments are identical with those of the State determinations. 

In Pennsylvania this contractor during 1952 and 1953 was awarded 
a contract in West Chester, Western, and West Goshen Townships, in 
the amount of $4,058,000. A crew of engineers and laborers were im- 
ported from the low-wage State and lived in private homes and road- 
houses. His employees were paid a wage Site than those actually 
prevailing in the area. 

For example, laborers were paid $1.47 an hour, whereas $1.82 was 
the prevailing wage for laborers in the area. A similar differential 
existed between the other crafts employed on the job. 

At Sinnamahoning Dam, Sinnamahoning, Cameron County, 
Pa. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you also include that contract. number. and 
date? 

Mr. Connerton, Yes. 

Mr. McGreeor. On each of those if you will, please, sir. 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir; I certainly shall. 
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At Sinnamahoning Dam, Sinnamahoning, Cameron County, Pa., 
Nello Teer brought in 100 laborers, teamsters, engineers, and so forth, 
from a low-wage State. This project is‘still under construction. 

Mr. Gentry. How many did you say he brought in? 

Mr. ConnerTon. 100. 

Thereafter Nello Teer was awarded a project on Route 930, 
Aliquippa-South Heights, Pa., in the amount of $3,369,000. He im- 
ported 50 employees, exclusive of supervisors, from the Carolinas, 
and set up a trailer camp for them and proceeded to commence con- 
struction. The local craftsmen picketed his project for employment 
and the contractor initiated action in the court of common pleas of 
Beaver County, Pa., /n re Nello Teer, Inc., v. The Laborers, Drivers, 
Engineers, et al. 

The court, in its opinion attached hereto, submitted that the Federal 
Government has a right to insist that the contractor not discriminate 
against workmen who are not residents of Pennsylvania because a 
large part of the money comes from the Federal Government. 

This reasoning follows the rationale of the United States Supreme 
Court decision in Hughes v. Superior Court of California. However, 
plaintiffs did agree that unskilled workmen thereafter required were 
to be drawn from the local areas. Accordingly, the established test 
for qualification of residents defined that the period is at least that of 
90 days. 

In this light the transfer of employees referred to by Congressman 
Gentry from the Sinnamahoning Dam may be material. Therefore, 
regarding the number of employees listed from the several States 
referred to in the testimony Friday as either 200 or 300, the figures at 
the Sinnamahoning Dam and at the Aliquippa job, both under con- 
struction in the same section of the State at the same time approximate 
close to 200, exclusive of supervisory and administrative personnel. 
The company’s definition of supervisory personnel, while perhaps 
correct under the Labor-Management Relations Act, would not con- 
form in our opinion to the actual practice in the industry. 

Regarding Congressman Gentry’s inquiry concerning the per- 
centage of work performed under agreement by the 4 craft unions in 
Pennsylvania, at least 80 percent ~ 2 all heavy and highway work in 
the State is performed under signed agreements by the 4 unions. 
Further, we wish to point out that incidents where contractors may 
derive a competitive advantage are not restricted necessarily to con- 
tractors from another State. 

The statement was made in the testimony Friday that while most 
States determine minimum wages, citing figures as low as 40 cents 
per hour, higher wage rates are actually paid, and in order to attract 
labor a contractor must pay the prevailing wage in the locality of the 
project. First, the unions dispute the contention that more than the 
minimum wage is paid in all cases. Second, this statement means 
that the determination of a minimum wage is little more than a use- 
less paper service. Third, there is nothing to prevent the contractor 
from computing his bid on the minimum rate or less than the pre- 
vailing rate in the area where work is to be performed. 

Certainly in most instances contractors do not have to pay the 
prevailing wage to obtain men, because they may bring in men from 
a low-wage area inside the State, or may obtain some workers in the 
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area of the project, for I believe, in our opinion experience demon- 
strates that many will work where there is work. However, the cardi- 
nal fact remains, there is no standard to protect against destruction 
of local markets. 

Congressman McGregor inquired regarding the statement that 20 
classifications of mechanics and laborers may be utilized on a job while 
under the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce a State is required 
to determine only 3 classifications, namely, skilled, intermediate, and 
unskilled. 

Regarding his State of Ohio, I submit herewith two proposals. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask the gentleman to hold up for just a moment 
so [can ask a question? Ihave a matter of the utmost importance. I 
thought we were going to start writing the bill. Could the Chair 
give me any idea how much longer this is going to be? 

Mr. Demresey. It will last about 40 minutes longer and Mr. Fallon 
will be in at that time, and we will immediately start to write up the 
bill. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Excuse me. 

Mr. Connerton. I submit herewith two proposals of the State of 
Ohio dated March 1, 1955, covering Erie and Mercer Counties. The 
proposals specify minimum wages for 83 classifications on highway 
construction. These are grouped under 3 headings, but specifically 83 
classifications are outlined and their corresponding payments of wages. 

Congressman Alger referred to the question of various classifica- 
tions of workers. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I inquire—and I will take it out of our own 
time—trelative to Ohio is this statement not correct: It shows on the 
documents you have handed to the reporter—and this is a part of 
our law— 

The minimum wage to be paid to all labor employed under this contract shall 
be in accordance with the schedule of prevailing hourly wage rates, ascer- 


tained and determined by the department of industrial relations, applicable to 
the State highway department improvements in accordance with sections so- 


and-so and so-and-so. 
That is in every contract in the State of Ohio. It states that they have 
to adhere to it and pay the wage rates as determined by the depart- 
ment of industrial relations. Is that right? 

Mr. Connerton. I believe it is, sir. My only point, if I may, in 
submitting these, was to show that whereas there may be three rates 
required by the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce, as a matter 
of fact, in the State of Ohio and in most other States these jobs are 
divided into job classifications. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they come under the category of skilled labor, 
intermediate grade labor, and unskilled labor ? 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. And the unskilled labor is in excess of $1.40 an 
hour and the rest of them run around $2.90 to $3.50. 

Mr. Connerton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Connerton. I offer herewith a copy of minute No. 35715, 
dated February 25, 1954, of the State of Texas. I believe that this 
sets out under the three classifications of skilled, intermediate and un- 
skilled, specifically over 100 different classifications and the appropri- 
ate wage rates indicated. 
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Mr. Acer. Is that your proposal you are submitting, the proposed 
rates you are recommending ? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. This is something that has been issued 
by the State Highway Department of the State of Texas, dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1954. 

In my notes here I have that the State Highway Department of 
Texas lists 104 different classifications of mechanics and laborers and 
appropriate wage rates. This is not to say 104 different rates are 
paid on a job, or all 104 classifications are used on the job, but it does 
mean that the Highway Department of the State of Texas recognizes 
in determining minimum wage rates the existence of 104 different 
classifications and their corresponding rates of wages that may be 
employed on highway construction in the State of Texas. 

At this time I would like to read a portion of a letter submitted in 
testimony the other day from the chief re of the State of Colo- 
rado. The letter is dated March 11, 1955, Mark Watrous, chief 
engineer. 

After setting out the minimum rates which run from 50 to 6214 
cents an hour as prescribed by the law approved April 15, 1941, for 
unskilled labor, the following comment is made which we feel is very 
relevant : 


There is naturally no resemblance between the statutory minimum rates and 
those higher rates actually paid. Contractors necessarily pay the rates which 
their agreements may from time to time with labor groups in various parts of 
the State require. As long as the 1941 act remains in effect no change in the 
minimum rates may be made. Any use of these rates should carry an explana- 
tion as to the time the law was enacted. 

The unions know of no area ‘where only three rates are recognized in the 
industry. For example, we feel it would be impossible to fulfill a request for an 
intermediate or skilled laborer. The contractor would want a bulldozer opera- 
tor, carpenter, miner, etc. The unions submit only three wage rates—skilled, 
intermediate, and unskilled—would permit great latitude in classifying and mis- 
classifying workers. There is no such latitudes where rates are determined on 
a craft unit basis as in wage determinations made by the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Dondero inquired as to how this program differed from past 
highway programs. The unions submit that the program presented 
to Congress last year recognized an emergency of national propor- 
tions with which local resources and local - programs could not cope. 
In addition to proposing continuation of present Federal grants to 
secondary and feeder routes at approximately the current level, it 
urged that the Federal Government assume primary responsibility 
for our Interstate System and concentrate its efforts on developing an 
adequate, arterial nationwide route. The proposed National System 
of Highways would be composed of approximately 40,000 miles of 
superhighways linking the hearts of major cities throughout the land, 
completed over the next decade at an expenditure of many billions of 
dollars, with the Government contributing 90 to 95 percent of the 
funds. 

Regarding the contention of the contractors’ association that all 
employees are paid time and a half after 40 hours each week, if this 
is true it is only recent and only because of a Supreme Court decision 
last year in Mitchell v. Vollmer, which held in effect that employees 
engaged in extending, improving, and so forth, instrumentalities of 
commerce which include highways, were entitled to the protec tion of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act (wage-hour law.) Previous 
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to that time the long list of decisions regarding highways cited in a 
dissenting opinion in Mitchell v. Vaughn, demonstrates beyond doubt 
that all highway contractors were not paying time and a half after 
40 hours. 

In the same way, for example, all contractors on the Interstate 
System would pay the prevailing wage if a Federal requirement were 
included. At the present time some highway contractors engaged 
in constructing runways, and so forth, on military airports in certain 
sections of the country do not pay time and a half after 40 hours, and 
within the past 18 months at Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Ark., a contractor from out of Arkansas worked his employees 8 
hours a day 7 days a week without paying a solitary cent overtime. 

At Callander Air Force Base, New Orleans, La., a Carolina con- 
tractor engaged in building runways, and so forth, worked his em- 
ployees 8 hours a day, 7 days a week without paying overtime. After 
action was instituted by the United States Department of Labor, the 
contractor agreed to comply in the future, but he has not reimbursed 
his employees for the back overtime due to them. 

These cases regarding the competitive advantage of a few highway 
contractors show that not all highway contractors of their own voli- 
tion pay time and a half after 40 hours. For this reason the Presi- 
dent of the United States proposed a bill which would require all 
contractors to pay time and a half after 40 hours wherever any 
Federal moneys or guaranties are involved. These cases point up the 
necessity for centralized enforcement by the Department of Labor 
with the experience of a quarter of a century in developing and apply- 
ing uniform standards of enforcement. 

"The Federal Government has the responsibility of seeing that its 
purchasing power is not utilized to depress the purchasing power of its 
citizens. e Davis-Bacon Act was designed to promote the welfare 
of contractors, craftsmen, communities, and the Nation as a whole. 
It provided equality of bidding opportunity for all contractors. It 
enabled fair contractors recognizing local wage conditions prevailing 
on private construction built up as a result of private collective bar- 
gaining practices throughout the years and employing local labor, to 
compete on a truly competitive basis. It AB cone fe price of labor 
from the area of competition and restricted competition to ability and 
know-how. It prevented the exploitation of craftsmen by maintain- 
ing the local wage structure. It protected the livelihood of the con- 
struction worker in the community, eliminating the cause of imported 
cheap labor, and encouraged collective bargaining and promoted in- 
dustrial peace. It protected the community by insuring employment 
of its citizens and guaranteeing the benefit of its citizens’ earnings, 
and otherwise stabilized the construction industry in the area— 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Connerton, your 30 minutes are up. I think 
you probably should be allowed 5 minutes for the interruptions; is 
that agreeable to you or not? 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he be 
allowed 5 additional minutes to answer any questions that members 
of the committee may care to ask, because what he has given for the 
last 2 or 3 minutes has been generalities on the act, and I think the 
committee is fairly well acquainted with the act. So I ask unanimous 
consent that the witness be allowed 5 additional minutes to answer 
any questions. 
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Mr. Batpwin. If I understood it correctly, he is given an additional 
30 minutes for answering questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. He has been interrupted to the extent of 5 minutes 
and I wanted to be fair about that. Whether he wants to answer 
questions or put in some more testimony does not make any difference 
to me, because then there is still 30 minutes for questioning. 

Mr. Connerton. There is just one further point on the inquiry for 
information by Congressman Gentry as to the States where we do have 
statewide agreements. I would like to—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Why do you not go ahead and give that instead of 
talking about generalities on the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. Dempsey. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. Connerton. I have here a list of States which was completed 
in a rather hurried fashion. It is not inclusive, but I would like 
to run through them. 


1. Cakifornia 14. Indiana 
. Oregon 15. ad 
Washington 16. Michigan 
Nevada 17. DR eeeticnis a 
Idaho 18. New Jersey 
Colorado 19. New York 
Utah 20. Rhode Island 
. Arizona 21. Connecticut 
. New Mexico 22. Massachusetts 
10. Minnesota 23. Tennessee 
11. Wisconsin 24. West Virginia 
12. Illinois 25. Delaware 
13. Missouri 


Mr. Donpero. Do you mean to say in those 25 States the Davis- 
Bacon Act and prevailing wage principle obtains? 

Mr. Connerton. No, sir. What I meant to say is, in 25 States we 
have either statewide agreements or a combination of agreements 
which cover the entire State on highway construction. 

Now, in addition to that there are 21 statewide agreements in the 
State of Alabama and work is progressing well in that direction. 

In Maryland the crafts are in the process of negotiating a statewide 
agreement at this time. 

In States such as Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, in and 
around the large industrial cities where work has been performed, 
most of the work has been performed under agreements with the 
unions. 

In States in the Midwest, like Nebraska and Iowa, some of the 
crafts, for example, have agreements, and some do not have agree- 
ments. Around the large industrial cities there are agreements which 
are in effect when work is constructed. This list is incomplete and I 
would again like permission to submit a complete list to the committee 
for its information when it can be completed. 

Mr. Demesey. Without objection, it may be done. 

Mr. Connerton. I apologize for not having all of the information 
the committee wanted. We attempted to get what we could over the 


2 Pennsylvania is divided into 3 different groups. 
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weekend, and we shall submit correspondence and clarify the record 
on those points. 

Now, sir, with regard to New Mexico our representative in New 
Mexico, Mr. Price, is in town at the present time. We have not found 
time to sit down and talk with him. We shall do that and ask him 
to see you and ask that the record be clarified with regard to New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Connerton, you testified when you were here last— 
or, first you testified 300 men were moved in from North Carolina to 
the Aliquippa job. When you were questioned closer on cross- 
examination you testified that there from two to three hundred men 
moved in. 

Did you testify on this morning, and what did you say this morning ? 
Mr. Connerron. Well, sir, I ‘testified that in that particular area 
there was close to 200 men, exclusive of administrative and super- 

visory personnel. 

Mr. Gentry. When did you testify to that ? 

Mr. Connerton. This morning. 

Mr. Gentry. You testified 200 this morning ? 

Mr. Connerton. [ testified close to 200 in that particular area in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gentry. What do you mean, “in that particular area”? T am 
talking about the Aliquippa job. 

Mr. Connerton. I would like to explain in that particular area 
I mean the Sinnamahoning Dam and Aliquippa job, because that 
was 

Mr. Gentry. That was not your testimony the last time you were 
here, Mr. Connerton. We were not talking about the Sinnamahoning 
job. We were talking about Aliquippa. 

Mr. Connertron. At that particular time I said I would check into 
every issue to give a complete report to this committee on each of the 
issues involved, and we did that, and I want to clarify the record in 
that respect. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, you are clarifying the record this morning? In 
other words, you are changing your testimony. 

Mr. ConNERTON. No, sir. I'am clarifying the record. I made 
statement on Friday in my testimony that 

Mr. Gentry. All right. You testified last time when you were 
here that there were 300 men moved in to do a job in Massachusetts of 
this contractor, Nello Teer. Isn’t that what you testified there? 

Mr. Connerron. Yes, sir. That was my information. 

Mr. Gentry. What did you testify this morning? 

Mr. Connerton. At that particular time. I testified this morning 
that at that particular time Nello Teer was the low bidder on a road 
job in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand that. We are not disputing that. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let the gentleman answer the question. 

Mr. Gentry. I want him to answer the question, but I do not want 
him to get off into a discussion. How many did you testify this morn- 
ing he moved in to do the job? How many did you testify this morn- 
ing he moved in? I know how many he testified Friday he moved in, 
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but how many are you testifying this morning, or did you testify a 
while ago, that he moved in on the Massachusetts ich, to do that job, 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. CuarK. Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. How many did you testify a while ago? 

Mr. Ritry. Will you give him a chance? 

Mr. Gentry. I am asking him. 

Mr. Ritey. I am asking the chairman to give him a chance to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Gentry. I want the number of men. 

Mr. Connerron. I did not testify this morning that any men were 
brought into Massachusetts. However, the job would have employed 
between two and three hundred men, and in view of what had occurred 
in Maine, the contractor representatives and union representatives 
were of the opinion the same thing would have occurred in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Gentry. “Would have occurred.” You testified positively on 
Friday afternoon 300 men were brought in to do the job in Massachu- 
setts. Now you are saying this morning he might have done it. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Connerton, some of the States and the 
actions of some of the States with regard to wages on highway matters 
are not pleasing to you. Is that right? Is that correct? 

Mr. Connerron. That is right, because we do feel that the prevail- 
ing wage should be deter mined in all States. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand. I just want to get the answer to that 
question. 

And you fear when this bigger program goes into effect that some 
of them will not—that the actions of some of the States in paying their 
own citizens on highway jobs will not be pleasing to Mr. Connerton 
or the people he represents. 

Mr. Connerton. But if you are stating that the law is not changed 
to make a prevailing wage requirement—that all States are not pay- 
ing prevailing wages, I agree with you entirely; and if your question 
is, do I agree -with that, I want the record to show I cert: uinly do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. 

Mr. Connerton. I believe every contractor, and every local com- 
munity, and every craftsman, should be entitled to- 

Mr. Gentry. I cannot question the witness, and I will never get 
through with him. I am asking him very simple questions and he is 
getting off into long speeches. 

Let me ask you this question: Please tell this committee what action 
you and your group will take if you get all of the laws rewritten and 
the rules rewritten and the law ch: inged and take the States’ constitu 
tional authority away from them?’ Then, what if the actions of the 
Secretary of Labor, whom you want to do it all in a more or less 
totalitarian form of government, or central government, what if his 
actions do not please you? Then what will you do? 

Mr. Connerton. I disagree with the characterization of a totali- 
tarian form of government, and I disagree with the characterization 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

In answer to your inquiry, all we want is a prevailing wage re 
quirement. 

Mr. Gentry. I know, but 
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Mr. Connerton. We do not intend to interfere with States rights 
in any way. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, no. You are just going to take them all away 
from them. 

Mr. Connerton. I am saying that at the present time under Fed- 
eral laws highway projects are already subject to many Federal labor 
laws, such as the National Labor Relations Board, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Federal Antikickback Act, and I feel there is 
no constitutional difficulty in applying the Davis-Bacon Act to the 
Interstate System, which the Supreme Court has found to be so closely 
related to commerce as to be commerce itself. 

Mr. Gentry. Whose constitutional right is it today to fix labor rates 
in State highway matters? Whose right is it today ? 

Mr. Connerron. So far as the Constitution is concerned, both the 
Federal Government and State governments would have the right, 
but my understanding is in matters of conflict between Federal and 
State governments the Federal Government is supreme, as the Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. Gentry. But who is exercising the right constitutionally ? 
Who is exercising the right today ? 

Mr. Connerton. The State governments are in some instances, but 
I would like to refer you to—— 

Mr. Gentry. Just tell me instances in which they are not. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, I think you should let him finish that 
answer. I was particularly interested in what he was going to say. 

Mr. Gentry. I want him to answer that question. 

Mr. Connerton. I want to answer your question specifically, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Connerton. The State of Idaho passed a prevailing-wage law 
this year, and the prevailing-wage law states that in all areas where 
the United States Secretary of Labor determines a prevailing wage 
for highway construction, where he has that information, the Federal 
prevailing rate must be recognized. 

Mr. Gentry. That is what they just adopted, but I am asking you 
now where is it in the United States of America that the Federal 
Government has ever set the wages of a State highway contract on 
any ayia anywhere? Anywhere? Has it ever been done, even 
once? 


Mr. Connerton. I might say this: If any State highway depart- 
ments 

Mr. Gentry. You are not answering my question. I am asking 
you, has it ever been done in the history of this country even one 
time, up to this minute? 

Mr. Connerton. I am not positive on that point, sir, 

Mr. Gentry. Did you write this paper? 

Mr. Connerton. Sir? 

Mr. Gentry. Did you write this paper? 

Mr. Connerton. I helped to prepare this paper. 


Mr. Gentry. I thought you took credit for it and said you were 
the ghostwriter ? 


Mr. Connerton. I will take the responsibility for it. 


Mr. Genrry. You take the responsibility, but you testified Friday 
you wrote it. 
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Mr. Ritey. What is the difference? He takes the responsibility. 

Mr. Genrrry. There is a lot of difference. You say in this paper: 

Should the vast majority of contractors, decent and respectable, be excluded 
from competing with a few * * * 

I w ant to ask you, do you know that the great majority of con- 
tractors in this country, in every branch of the industry of this coun- 
try, practically all of the contractors, are very much opposed to this 
Davis-Bacon Act provision going in? 

Mr. Connerton. No, I do not believe that the majority of con- 
tractors are opposed, on the basis 

Mr. Gentry. I want you to look at these. Every one of them is a 
protest of the Davis-Bacon provision being put into this bill. There 
are over 200 there from contractors throughout the United States. 
You have just made a brilliant speech in this record on these people, 
and there they are themselves in communications in which they ask 
it, and they ask it in a lot of the States where you say it is ideal. 
But they still do not want the Davis-Bacon, and they do not want it 
in most of the States. They want it in hardly any of the States, or 
in none of the States, so far as I know. 

Why do they not want it? You say they are the people you want 
to protect. 

Mr. Connerton. I am in no position to speak for the contractors. 

Mr. Ritey. We are in no position to speak on it. 

Mr. Gentry. I have just read what you said about the contractors. 
It is in your own statement. 

Mr. Connerton, listen to this: As I understand it, under the pro- 
posed highway program the four international labor unions whom 
you represent are not willing for the States to exercise their present 
constitutional and traditional ‘authority in the matter of what their 
own citizens are paying for the building of their own roads within 
their own borders, an authority which now constitutionally belongs 
with the States, and an authority which traditionally up to this time 
has been exercised by the States in every highway contract that has 
been made in the history of our country. Is that your feeling, and is 
that what you want todo? Do you want to change the rule on that? 

Mr. Connerton. I cannot agree with all of the assumptions you are 
making. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. You and the ILU feel that the power and 
authority the States now exercise should be removed instead to the 
central Government in Washington. Is that right? 

Mr. Connerton. The only thing we ask is not that the powers be 
removed from the States, but only that the Federal Government, con- 
tributing 90 to 95 percent of the funds, determine the prevailing 
wage. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. You say in your paper you only ask for 
that alone. Now in the paper you said—at one place you used the 
word “only” and at another place you used “alone.” You know if you 
once break this down then applying it to the regular Federal aid will 
just be a mere formality. You know that. You have talked about 
that within your group. You know that. There is no use to pretend 
here. And you will ask for it within the next 2 to 4 years and get it. 
Don’t you know that? So this business of 90 percent is not the deter- 
mining factor. If you want to break it down and see that it is put in 
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when we contribute 90 percent, the next time you will want it put in 
when we contribute 50 percent, and finally you will do it when we put 
in 5 percent. Is that right? 

Mr. Connerton. I can only speak with relation to the present act 
and our course of conduct over the past 2 years, and I cannot specu- 
late on the future. 

Mr. Gentry. You believe, as I understand it, Mr. Connerton, that 
the present authority should be denied to the States and instead be 
lodged in the Secretary of Labor, whoever he may be, to be exercised 
without judicial review. That is your position; is it not? 

Mr. Connerton. My position is very briefly that the Davis-Bacon 
Act should be applied to the Federal Interstate System. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, and you feel that the States cannot be depended 
upon in a matter of wages for their own citizens, when the State high- 
way officials and State highway departments live, work, and associate 
with the people? 

Mr. Connerton. I have already read some of the minimum wage 
determinations into the record and I have many others that I would 
like to read if you give me permission to do so. 

Mr. Gentry. You feel the State highway officials representing the 
State should not be allowed to treat its own citizens in State highway 
construction, even though these citizens placed these officials in 1 office, 
and even though 90 percent of the money is coming from the Federal 
Government—a thing which would ordinarily make them liberal 
with their own citizens since they do not have to take the responsi- 
bility of taxing the citizens of the States, who are taxed instead by 
the Federal Government. Still you do not feel they can be entrusted 
with their traditional authority under all of those circumstances ? 

Mr. Connerron. I say the prevailing wage should be applied to 
the Interstate System by the Federal Government. The Congress has 
that obligation and the prevailing wage should be paid in all cases. 

Mr. Gentry. You say that you wrote this. I want to ask you this 
now: You stated you wrote this paper and you speak in there of 
predatory pont ae tors. Have you ever seen a tent caravan of a pred- 
atory contractor ? 

Mr. Connerron. I have already given one instance this morning, 
and gave the name. 

Mr. Gentry. You gave us Mr. Teer, and we are going to show you 
about him in a few minutes. That was the big, brilliant example. I 
ask you now, did you ever see a tent caravan of a predatory con- 
tractor ? 

Mr. Connerton. The information we have received from our local 
representatives in each case which shall be corroborated before this 
particular committee—— 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Connerton, if you had seen one—which you have 
not—you would have objected to it, would you not? Of course. 

Now I want to ask you this: Did you object to members of the ILU 
traveling from one place in Pennsylvania and going into Beaver 
County and committing acts of lawlessness and ‘strong- arm tactics 
in violation of the law, both Federal and State? Did you object to 
that? Ido not see anything in your paper about that. 

Mr. Coxnerton. Sir, I do not condone violence or lawlessness in 
any sense. I do say, however, where you import people into an area, 
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that this of itself may precipitate it. I am, however, not in favor 
of violence or lawlessness in any sense. 

Mr, Cuark. For the record, I would like to state if there was any 
violence in this Aliquippa strike, the State police would have been 

called in, and they did not come in on this. 

Mr. Gentry. You are mistaken about that. They were called in. 
We will show you about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here 40 telegrams from 40 highway officials— 
38 chief administrative officers of 38 States, the chief administrative 
officer of the District of Columbia and the chief administrative officer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads—which show that those 40 men have 
an average longevity with the State highway departments of 32.5 
years. They have an average ofthat. They are the people who today 
are determining wage provisions in all of those things. 

I have a few questions I would like to ask, but I think we should 
hear Mr. Teer and Mr. Wells just for 5 minutes, at least. 

Mr. ConneErTON. Sir, I would like to answer that last comment, if 
Imay. You were referring to the officials. I say that we have noth- 
ing against the officials, but the record speaks for itself. Where you 
have 40-cent determinations of minimum w ages I submit, as we showed 
to the committee and have many more to offer, that that record speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. Gentry. In what State, regardless of the fact that we may have 
an antiquated law—in what State today is there a minimum wage 
in operation of 40 cents? Just tell me. 

Mr. Connerron. Are you saying in law? Determinations that are 
made are made in law. The determination that was made in this 
particular case that we show was a determination of 40 cents. 

Mr. Gentry. We have a law in Texas that on bridges and roads 
nobody can go across them unless they walk across them, but there are 
a thousand automobiles going across today. That is the same kind of 
law you are talking about with reference to 40 cents. 

Mr. Dempsey. Have you finished. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. If that is all the questions, either Mr. Teer or his 
attorney will be here. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. WELLS, MEMBER OF THE LAW FIRM 
OF REILLY, WELLS & RHODES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Joseph C. Wells. I am a member of the law firm of Reilly, Wells 
& Rhodes in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gentry. Will you get a little bit closer to that microphone so 
you will be heard ? 

Mr. Wetts. We represent the Teer Co. on labor matters, particu- 
larly, and in the case of the Aliquippa job, which was under discussion 
before the committee, we represented the company here. We prepared 
a very brief statement which I believe has been distributed to the 
members of the committee and I will not therefore read it, but will 
offer a copy of it for the record. I will say the purpose of our being 
here—Mr. Teer, and Mr. Burton, the superintendent on the Aliquippa 
job, and Mr. Reilly and myself—is simply to refute the statements 
which were made concerning this Nello Teer job at Aliquippa. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JosEPH C. WELLS, CouNseEL ror Netx1o L. Teer Co. 


I am appearing here today in behalf of the Nello L. Teer Co., of Durham, 
N. C., a contracting company engaged in the business of highway and heavy con- 
struction. The company has contracts in virtually all the largest Eastern States 
of the United States and in several foreign countries. 

We have requested this opportunity to testify because this company has been 
the subject of false and misleading testimony given to this committee by cer- 
tain AF'L witnesses in an attempt to demonstrate the need for a proposed amend- 
ment extending the Bacon-Davis prevailing wage act to the Federal-State high- 
way construction program. According to these witnesses the Teer Co. in the 
performance of a current highway project near Aliquippa, Pa. is undermining 
local labor standards by (1) using a crew of workmen imported into Pennsyl- 
vania from low wage areas, (2) discriminating against union labor, and (3) 
paying wages which are less than the local union rates. All three of these 
charges are false. Moreover, the lodging of such charges before this committee 
is inexcusable because AFL unions were parties to a consent decree based upon 
findings of fact by the Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas for Beaver County, 
which conclusively disprove these accusations. 

A word of background on the award of this contract may be illuminating: 

The contract in question calling for the reconstruction of a State highway 
route between the boroughs of Aliquippa and South Heights in western Penn- 
sylvania was advertised for competitive bidding in 1954 by the Pennsylvania 
Highway Department. It is what is known as a Federal-aid project inasmuch as 
half the contract price is to be paid by the United States. 

The advertised specifications set forth the rates of pay for the various classes 
of laborers and mechanics to be employed and required every bidder to agree 
to pay these rates if the contract were awarded to him. We understand that the 
specified rates were fixed by the State authorities upon the local union rates 
prevailing in that section of Pennsylvania. 

Several firms submitted bids, and the Teer Co. bid was the lowest. A contract 
in the amount of $3,700,000 was accordingly awarded to the Teer Co. A crew 
of about 40 men, most of them operators of heavy earth-moving equipment was 
subsequently recruited for the job. Contrary to what you have been told, this 
crew did not operate under nonunion conditions. The men were employed under 
the terms of a collective agreement, with the United Construction Workers, a 
labor organization affiiliated with the United Mine Workers. Their wage rates 
were fixed in accordance with the predetermined contract rates, which in turn 
conformed to the local union scales. 

Nevertheless, on the first day the job was underway, business agents of three 
AFL locals, affiliated, respectively, with the teamsters, laborers, and operating 
engineers unions caused the job to be picketed. When the operators continued 
to work despite the pickets, the AFL locals then gathered together a mob of 
about 300 persons, stormed the job-site and forced the employees of the con- 
tractor to leave their trucks and bulldozers and quit the job by threats of im- 
mediate physical violence. As the State police refused to protect the workers, 
the contractor sought relief in the local court of equity jurisdiction, the Court 
of Common Pleas of Beaver County, to which I have referred. It filed a bill for 
an injunction naming as defendants, among others, the AFL locals previously 
mentioned and their business agents. 

The defendants contended that no injunction should issue, asserting that the 
plaintiff company was violating the terms of the contract with the State of 
Pennsylvania. Not a shred of evidence was offered to show that the company 
was paying substandard wages and the court itself pointed out that the con- 
tractor was bound to pay the predetermined wage rates. 

The unions did argue that the Teer Co. was violating contract provisions 
requiring contractors to employ only laborers and mechanics who were residents 
of Pennsylvania. The contract.itself, however, exempted projects constructed 
with Federal funds from these provisions and the court recognized this. The 
company, nevertheless, expressed a willingness to employ Pennsylvania resi- 
dents, to the exclusion of persons from other States, and under the terms of a 
consent decree to which all parties, including the unions, subscribed, the court 
was given authority to pass upon the residence qualifications of the 41 laborers 
and mechanics then on the payroll of the Teer Co. This injunctive decree was 
issued on January 15, 1955, and I submit a copy of it to the committee as an 
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exhibit which I should like to have made part of the official transcript of hearing. 

Subsequently, the court investigated the resident status of the employees and 
found that all but five were qualified under the terms of the consent decree. 
I should like to make this finding of the court, which is dated March 3, 1955, 
a part of the record and accordingly submit this copy to the committee. The 
company agreed to replace any nonresident workers with qualified mechanics 
to be supplied by the local public employment office. 

Despite the injunctive decree, the unions still attempted to harass the company 
and its employees. While there were no further efforts to halt the project by 
violence, on several occasions union representatives did induce truckers deliver- 
ing supplies from other companies to drive away without unloading their trucks. 
The court directed the unions to refrain from such tactics, but its efforts to 
prevent all harassment were not completely successful. Finally, the Teer Co. 
was driven to invoke the protection of the National Labor Relations Act and 
filed charges with the Board. In order to avoid the issuance of a complaint, the 
unions then signed a settlement order, agreeing to refrain from further coercive 
conduct. 

Since that time the company has gone forward with the contract and the 
working force has expanded from approximately 40 to 115 men who are on the 
payroll at the present time. All of the personnel added to the force over the 
12-month period since the hearing in the Pennsylvania court are people obtained 
through the local public employment office, a subdivision of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, and presumably were registered applicants in the 
community. 

So far as wages are concerned, none of the AFL unions has ever charged that 
any employee received less than the predetermined rate until they came to this 
committee. The company has been meticulous in conforming to the wage stand- 
ards and many employees, because of the company’s profitsharing scheme, have 
received total compensation well in excess of the required hourly rate. In the 
ease of some of the skilled craftsmen like shovel operators, their annual pay 
has in several instances exceeded $10,000. Obviously, the innuendo about 
kickbacks and caravan brigades is purely a figment of the imagination of the 
proponents of the so-called prevailing wage amendment. 

The misleading character of the testimony of the international labor unions 
does, however, shed a revealing light upon the real motivation. What they 
resent about the Teer Co. is not its wage policies or policies with respect to 
residents of Pennsylvania—for, as we have seen, there is no substance to the 
unions’ accusations. The real resentment stems from the company’s refusal 
to yield to the AFL demands and sign a contract. Instead, the company in- 
formed the AFL group that it already had a contract with the labor organiza- 
tion representing a majority of its workers, viz., the United Construction 
Workers. In other words, these witnesses are not interested in maintaining 
local prevailing wage standards, for the State authorities on highway projects 
are capable of doing that. They are interested in forcing all highway contractors 
to compel their employees to join the AFL or to pay tribute to it by making the 
AFL the sole agency for obtaining jobs. 


Mr. Weuts. Until we appeared here this morning we were not aware 
of the statements which would be made concerning other jobs. We 
will be willing and able to refute those also. The charge, as we under- 
stand it. was that the Nello Teer Co. had undermined local labor 
standards by importing a crew of workmen into Pennsylvania from 
a low-wage area to do the Aliquippa job; that they discriminated 
against union labor and that they paid wages which are less than the 
local union rates. 

All three of these charges are false. Moreover, the lodging of such 
charges before this committee is inexcusable because the AFL unions 
making the charges were parties to a consent decree based upon 
findings of fact by the Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas for 
Beaver County, which conclusively disproved these accusations. They 
were present and participated where the court itself set forth the 
facts and findings which show these charges to be false. 
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I might give you a word of background on the award of this 
contract. 

The contract in question calling for the reconstruction of a State 
highway route between the boroughs of Aliquippa and South Heights 
in western Pennsylvania was advertised for competitive bidding in 
1954 by the Pennsylvania Highway Department. The area involved 
is 25 to 30 miles from Pittsburgh. It was a Federal-aid project inas- 
much as half of the contract price was paid by the United States. 

The advertised specifications put out by the State of Pennsylvania 
set forth the rates of pay for the various classes of laborers and me- 
chanics to be employed on the job. The State required every bidder 
to agree to pay these rates. We understand that the spec ‘ified rates 
were fixed by the State authorities based upon the local union rates 
prevailing in that section of Pennsylvania at the time the bids was 
let. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Wetts. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. To the best of your knowledge, within the last few 
years do you know of any contract that was let by the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania where that same provisions was not included 
in the bidding ? 

Mr. Wetts. No; that has been in the State law and procedure for 
many years. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Wetts. Several firms submitted bids on this job. The Nello 
Teer bid was the low bid, a bid of approximately $3,700,000. A crew 
of about 40 men, most of them operators of heavy earth-moving 
equipment, were recruited for the job. Now, contrary to what you 
have been told, this crew did not operate under nonunion conditions. 
The men were employed under the terms of a collective-bargaining 
contract with the United Construction Workers of district 50, an 
affiliate of the United Mine Workers of America. Their wage rates 
were fixed in that contract in accordance with the predetermined con- 
tract rates set forth by the State. 

Nevertheless, on the first day the job was underway, business agents 
of these AFL unions—teamsters, laborers, and operating engineers— 
caused the job to be picketed. The operators continued to work, 
despite the pickets, whereupon a mob of at least 300 men—and this is 
not hearsay evidence, but I was there and there were at least 300 men— 
moved onto the job. They stormed the job site and forced the em- 
ployees who were working there to leave their trucks and bulldozers 
and quit the job, There was physical violence, and there were threats 
of more physical violence. The State police were present at the time 
this violence occurred. They were in plain sight of it. They advised 
me, however, that they were instructed to do nothing more than to 
keep the highway open and to patrol the highways, and that they 
could not move into a labor situation until an injunction had been 
obtained from a State court. 
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We, therefore, moved into the court of common pleas of Beaver 
C ounty and filed a petition for an injunction, naming among others 
the AFL locals nv red and their business agents. 

These defendants contended that no injunction should issue. They 
argued that the Nello Teer Co. was violating the terms of the contract 
with the State of Pennsylvania. They did not suggest, and they 
certainly could not suggest under the facts, that this company was 
paying substandard wages. 

The court itself pointed out that the contractor was bound to pay 
the predetermined wage rates. 

The unions did argue that the Teer Co. was violating a provision 
of the contract which required the contractors to employ only laborers 
and mechanics who were residents of Pennsylvania. The court, how- 
ever, and it points this out in its decision, noted that that provision 
of the law did not apply to a contract where Federal funds were used. 
In spite of this, however, the company agreed in order to secure a 
quick determination of the matter that we would e mploy only workers 
who were residents of the State of Pennsylvania. The court was 
authorized to investigate and to determine for itself whether these 40 
people who were on the job were, as the union put it, foreigners 
brought into the State to take the work from local residents. 

Mr. Donpero. May I ask a brief question? Was there any changes 
made in wage rates between those that were brought in and the 40 
new men who were residents of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Wetts. At this time there were only 40 altogether on the job 
and the rates were those set forth in the contract with the State. We 
had not begun to work at this point. We started out on the first day, 
and on the second day the AFL pickets closed down the job. 

The court was given the authority by the parties to pass on the resi- 
dent. qualifications of the laborers and mechanics then on the payroll. 
This decree was issued January 15, 1955, approximately 2 weeks after 
we attempted to begin work. 

I would like to submit a copy of that to the committee and make it 
a part of the record, if I may. 

Mr. Dempsey. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. Wetts. Subsequently the court investigated and they found 
that of the 40 men we had brought on the job, only 5 of them were not 
residents of Pennsylvania. Thirty-five were found to meet the qauli- 
fications set forth in the decree. 

This decree was a consent decree, which was signed by the AFL 
unions who have appeared before you here. The court’s findings as to 
the qualifications of these employees is set forth in another opinion of 
the court dated March 3, and I would like to make this a part of the 
record also. 

Mr. Dempsry. Without objection, it may be made a part of the rec- 
wd at this point. 
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(The findings are as follows :) 


IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF BEAVER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NELLO L. TEER COMPANY, PLAINTIFF UV. LABORERS DistRICT COUNCIL OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, GPNERAL LABORERS UNION LOCAL 1058; AND EXCAVATING COAL 
AND DuMP TRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS, Local 341; AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, A. F. L., Loca, 66; AND S. A. BosTON; aNp NIcK 
STIRONE; AND Louis J. Gizzi; AND JOHN Doge AND RICHARD ROE, DEFENDANTS 


No. 3, March Term, 1955, sitting in equity 
OPINION 


January 15, 1955 


At the above stated number and term, the plaintiff filed a Bill of Complaint 
in Equity against the above-named defendants, asking the Court to grant relief 
by way of an injunction or restraining order. The plaintiff is a Delaware 
Corporation qualified and authorized to do business in Pennsylvania. It is 
presently engaged in the reconstruction of State Highway Route No. 930, known 
as Constitution Boulevard, which highway connects the Borough of Aliquippa 
and the Borough of South Heights on the west side of the Ohio River in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania. This work is known as State Highway Project No. 
F-161 (7). It is what is known as a Federal-aid project because a large part 
of the money involved in the contract, to wit, about one-half of a contract 
price in excess of $3,700,000 will be paid by the United States. 

The matter came on for hearing on January 13 and 14, 1955, and after com- 
plete statements were made by counsel for the parties concerned, it became 
apparent to the Court that they were not very far apart in their respective con- 
tentions and that many of the matters in dispute were matters that might 
possibly be traceable to misunderstandings that might be dissolved by con- 
ferences between the two Judges and counsel for the parties. It has now so 
developed and the controversy is now ripe for a consent decree. 

All parties are agreed, and particularly the Judges sitting on the case, that 
the interests of justice require: (1) preservation of law and order; (2) the 
immediate resumption of work on this project to the end that it may be com- 
pleted at the ear iest possible date in the interest of the safety and well-being 
of all users of his dangerous highway in question; and (3) that as muny local 
unemployed workmen be hired for the work as can be, consistent with the plain- 
tiff's contractual obligation to the State of Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Government. 

The plaintiff is bound by its contract with the Pennsylvania State Highway 
Department. If it fails to live up to its obligation, the State may refuse pay- 
ment of the contract price and the United States Government would have a 
right to refuse to make payment of the matching fund, agreed to be paid on the 
contract through the State of Pennsylvania. 

One of the obligations by which plaintiff is bound, as set forth in the specifica- 
tions made a part of the contract, reads as follows: 

“All laborers and mechanics to be employed by the contractor for work under 
the contract shall have been residents of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 
a period of at least 90 days prior to their commencing work on the contract. 
Failure to keep and comply with this provision shall be sufficient legal reason 
to refuse payment of the contract price to the contractor, This section shall 
not apply on projects which are constructed with Federal funds. 

“The contractor, subcontractor, or any person acting on his behalf, shall agree 
to give preference to any soldier making application for employment provided 
said soldier possesses the requisite qualification in accordance with the Act 
of May 22, 1945, P. L. 837. The word ‘soldier’ as used herein shall be constrned 
to mean a person who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
any war in which the United States engaged and who has an honorable dis- 
charge from such service.” 

The Federal Government has a right to insist that the contractor, plaintiff, 
does not discriminate against workmen who are not residents of Pennsylvania 
because a large part of the money to be applied to the payment of the contract 
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price comes from taxpayers over the whole of the United States of America. 
If the plaintiff should deliberately so discriminate, the result might well be that 
the Government would refuse to pay its part of the matching funds. 

The rates of pay for the workmen on this job are fixed by the contract and 
specifications, and the plaintiff cannot, without violating his contractual obliga- 
tion to the State, pay less. The contract sets forth the rates of pay as follows: 


. 70 
Common laborer (all labor except as specifically designated in the follow- 
ing Cassifications) . 78 
Air tamper operator . 88 
Asphalt raker : . 08 
Batcherman (weight) : .83 
Asphalt tamper . 88 
2. 28 
4 . 83 
Batcherman (weigh) fiat ; 83 
Blower man (bulk cement) ; . 88 
Brakeman “ : .83 
2. 38 
2. 03 
Caisson men (working in open air) 2. 03 
Ia I nisin sebastian 2. 03 
Concrete buster operator (paving breaker) 2. 03 
Concrete pitmen (puddler and rubber), including vibrator operator__ 
Cement finisher (pavement) 
Curb cutter and setter 


Drill runners helper 

Form setter (road forms lead man) 

Form stripper and mover 

Handyman 

Highway slab reinforcement placer 

se Tia cern, hii renisertinreninweenchennoence - 
Pipe layer 

Plant setup and maintenance men 

Paving block rammer 

Reinforcing steel placer (bending, aligning, and securing) 
Sewer pipe laborer (trenches over 10 feet) 
Sheeter and shorer 


Operating engineers : 
Athey loader 
Backfiller 
Br aR alias cole ee tipi ind sterqcamnnins signin sienimere eee ee es UAT 
in, oa cecnstsicscabsesnepen inti teecgegmleon sanieaage nsitivaetenatneeisesmeneestebuartnubinnc a osiaies tate 
Compressor (2 in bank) 
Compressor (single) 
Concrete paving mixer 
Concrete mixer over 1 cubic yard (stationary plant) 
Concrete mixer (1 cubic yard and under) 
Concrete finishing machine and spreader 
Concrete pump 
Derrick 
Derrick boat 
Dragline 
Blevating grader 
Fireman 
Formaline 
Gradall 
Grout pump 
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Operating engineers—Continued 
Hi-Lift 
Hoist (2-drum or more) 
Hoist 
Mechanical foreman (working) 
Mechanie (lead) 
Mechanic 


Power excavating carry-all 

Power grader 

Power roller and spreader (asphalt) 

Power roller (excluding asphalt) 

Power shovel 

Standard gauge locomotive 

Stone crusher 

Stone spreader (self-propelled ) 

Subgrader 

Tractor, snaking and hauling 

Trenching machine 

Well drillers and horizontal pumps (single) 

Whirler 

Truckdrivers : 

Trucks up to 30,000 pounds gross load__-.------------ 

Trucks over 30,000 pounds gross load to maximum 

Hauling equipment whose capacity exceeds that for which State li- 
Comes wre Weed =o ee Se ah 

Peeney- Gate Teeiiet os Sac mesccseken tl eae he re 

Ready-mixed concrete trucks licensed up to and including 30,000 
pounds____- Sebekeatutincean ERO Lie 

Tar and asphalt distributing trucks and operators___--_---___--__~~ 

Wineh truck (when load has been loaded or unloaded with truck 
winch), loading, hauling, and unloading ___-__--_-__- 

Truck with dolly or trailer_........_..~- MeL 

Tunnel and shaft work: 

Caisson and tunnel men (under pressure 0-18 pounds) _____- 

rir Cenneee ae oa Se Sco een JIN. east 

Miners and drillers (including lining, supporting, and form work- 
nen) J ~~ bb aeiets = . bb hast dnctanly deasliie ce ws 

Muckers and all other labor f 2 ele od sxe 2h. 


The job classification is also set forth in the proposal, the contract and the 
specifications, specifically made a part of the contract, in language as follows : 


I. APPLICATION 


These contract provisions shall apply to all work performed on the contract 
by the contractor with his own organization and with the assistance of workmen 
under his immediate superintendence and to all work performed on the contract 
by subcontract. 


Il. EMPLOYMENT LISTS, LABOR SELECTION, NONDISCRIMINATION 


A local public employment agency has been designated to prepare the employ- 
ment lists for the project. The exact designation and location of the agency 
selected for this purpose is shown in the proposal and will be inserted in the 
contract. 

All qualified unskilled labor shal] be employed insofar as possible from lists 
furnished the contractor by the employment agency designated in the contract. 
The contractor may avail himself of the services of the employment agency for 
obtaining labor-of the intermediate and skilled grade. 

In the performance of this contract, the contractor shall not discriminate 
against any worker because of race, creed, color, or national origins. 
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III. CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES 


All employes on this project shall be classified as (1) Executive or Admin 
istrative, (2) Skilled, (8) Intermediate grade or, (4) Unskilled labor. The 
following definitions shall govern with respect to these classifications : 


(1) Executive or administrative 


Executive employe shall mean any employe (A) whose primary duty consists 
of the management of the establishment in which he is employed or of a custom- 
arily recognized department or subdivision thereof; and (B) who customarily 
and regularly directs the work of other employes therein; and (C) who has the 
authority to hire or fire other employes or whose suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to the hiring and firing and as to the advancement and promotion or 
any other change of status of other employes will be given particular weight ; 
and (D) who customarily and regularly exercises discretionary powers; and 
(E) who is compensated for his services on a salary basis at not less than $30 
per week (exclusive of board, lodging, or other facilities) ; and (F) whose hours 
of work of the same nature as that performed by skilled, intermediate grade, 
or unskilled labor do not exceed 20 percent of the number of hours worked in 
the workweek by the skilled, intermediate grade, or unskilled labor under his 
directions; provided that this subsection (Ff) shall not apply in the case of an 
employee who is in sole charge of an independent establishment or a physically 
separated branch establishment. 

Administrative employe shall mean any employe (A) who is compensated for 
his services on a salary or fee basis at a rate of not less than $200 per month 
(exclusive of board, lodging, or other facilities) ; and (B) (1) who regularly and 
directly assists an executive or another administrative employee where such 
assistance is nonmanual in nature and requires the exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment, or (B) (2) who performs under only general supervision 
responsible nonmanual office or field work directly related to management policies 
or general business operations, along specialized or technical lines requiring 
special training, experience, or knowledge and which requires the exercise of 
discretion and independent judgment; or (B) (3) whose work involves the 
execution under only general supervision of special nonmanual assignments and 
tasks directly related to management policies or general business operations 
involving the exercise of discretion and independent judgment. 

The foregoing definitions are identical with those adopted by the Secretary 
of Labor under the Fair Labor Standards Act as will appear by reference to the 
Code of Federal Regulations, Cumulative Supplement, title 29, section 541.1-2. 

-ayroll classification of all laborers and mechanics shall be as follows: 


(2) Skilled 


Skilled labor shall include the operators of complex, heavy power equipment 
and skilled craftsmen of the journeyman grade. 


(3) Intermediate grade 


Intermediate grade labor shall include— 
(a) Operators of power equipment except 
Complex, heavy power equipment. 
Trucks of 1% tons or less (manufacturer’s rated capacity). 
Tractors of less than 20 horsepower (manufacturer’s rated capacity ). 
Passenger cars. 

(b) Persons performing any other labor which requires considerable 

training and experience. 
(4) Unskilled 
Unskilled labor shall include— 

(a) Operators of trucks of 144 tons or less (manufacturer’s rated ca- 
pacity), operators of tractors of less than 20 horsepower (manufacturer’s 
rated capacity), and operators of passenger cars. 

(b) Helpers to journeyman craftsmen and all other labor which requires 
no special skill or experience or the exercise of discretion and independent 
judgment. 


IV. PAYMENT OF PREDETERMINED MINIMUM WAGES 


The minimum rates of wages to be paid to any and all classes of labor em 
ployed on the project shall be the rate or rates specified in the supplement for 
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section 1.7.7 of the applicable specifications, form 408. The applicable speci- 
fications, form 408, is specified in the proposal. 

The plaintiff has represented to the Court that it will fully comply with its con- 
tractual obligations to the workmen and that it will recruit from the Pennsyl- 
vania Unemployment Bureau Office in Ambridge and Rochester, all unskilled 
workmen required on the job, understanding fully that the spirit of the con- 
ference is that local unemployed citizens will be preferred (in view of the fact 
that it is being paid for in a large part by taxpayers of Pennsylvania and Beaver 
County) insofar as such preference does not conflict with its contractual obli- 
gation to the Pennsylvania State Highway Department. 

Plaintiff represents that exclusive of administrative and supervisory em- 
ployees, it now has 41 employees on the job. All of these employees who 
qualify as soldiers, as defined in the specifications or who shall have been 
residents of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for a period of at least 90 days 
will remain on the job. Qualified residence shall be determined by the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Beaver County in such manner as the said 
Judges may determine. It is the spirit of the conferences of counsel and counsel 
for the plaintiff has represented that insofar as the proposal does not conflict 
with its contractual obligations to the Pennsylvania Depdrtment of Highways 
it will transfer to another job all of the 41 employees who do not qualify as 
soldiers or residents of Pennsylvania. Employees hired to replace such trans- 
ferred employees and all additional employees will be selected from men who 
can qualify for the job and who are registered as unemployed at the Ambridge 
or Rochester Unemployment Bureau Office. 

Feeling that the three objectives of all the parties can be best accomplished 
by the entering of a Consent Decree in the matter for the maximum good of all 
concerned, we make the following decree with the consent of the parties, 


CONSENT DECREE : 

Now, to wit: This 15th day of January 1955, counsel and the parties having 
consented and agreed, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: That 
John Doe and Richard Roe, and each of them, and all persons in active concert 
or participation with them, are, until final hearing, hereby enjoined and re- 
strained from: 

(a) In any manner unlawfully impeding, obstructing, hampering, or 
interfering with the business of said plaintiff ; 

(0) Preventing or attempting to prevent by any species of intimidation, 
threats, force, coercion, obstruction, or turning aside against his will, any 
of plaintiff’s agents, employees, representatives and others having business 
with the said plaintiff, from entering, leaving, and transacting business at 
plaintiff’s property in Hopewell Township, or elsewhere in Beaver County ; 

(c) From picketing other than peacefully, and from unlawfully interfer- 
ing with the ingress to and egress from the said property of the plaintiff. 

It is ordered and directed that the defendants may, by peaceful means, give 
publicity to or communicate information regarding the existence of a labor 
dispute, whether by advertising, speaking, picketing, or patroling, any public 
street or place where aby person or persons may lawfully be. 

Complainant and/or the employer and their or either of their agents or em- 
ployees shall be enjoined from any and all acts or threats of violence, intimida- 
tion, coercion, molestation, libel or slander against the respondents or organiza- 
tions engaged in the labor dispute. 

This Consent Decree shall remain in effect until final hearing upon the Bill of 
Complaint. 


/8/ MRosert E. McCreary, P. J. 
/s/ Morgan H. Somn, J. 
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IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF BEAVER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NELLO L. TEER COMPANY, PLAINTIFF ¥. LABORERS Districr COUNCIL OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, GENERAL LABORERS UNION LOCAL 1058; AND EXCAVATING, COAI 
AND DuMP TRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS, LOCAL 341; AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, A. F. L., Locat 66: ANp S. A. Boston; AND NICK 
STIRONE; AND Louis J. Gizzi; AND JOHN Dor AND RicHARp Rog 


No, 3, March Term, 1955, Sitting in Equity 
OPINION 


Mareh 3, 1955 

Per curiam: 

On January 15, 1955, this Court entered a consent decree in the above-entitled 
matter and simultaneously therewith filed an opinion setting forth at length 
the basis of understanding between the parties on which the consent decree was 
to be predicated. Inter alia, the opinion recites the following statement of the 
understanding of the parties: 

“Plaintiff represents that exclusive of administrative and supervisory em- 
ployees, it now has 41 employees on the job. All of these employees who qualify 
as soldiers, as defined in the specifications or who shall have been residents of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for a period of at least 90 days will remain 
on the job. Qualified residence shall be determined by the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Beaver County in such manner as the said Judges may 
determine, It is the spirit of the conferences of counsel and counsel for the 
plaintiff has represented that insofar as the proposal does not conflict with its 
contractual obligations to the Pennsylvania Department of Highways it will 
transfer to another job all of the 41 employees who do not qualify as soldiers or 
residents of Pennsylvania. Employees hired to replace such transfered em- 
ployees and all additional employees will be selected from men who can qualify 
for the job and who are registered as unemployed at the Ambridge or Rochester 
Unemployment Bureau Office.” 

In accordance with the mandate of this understanding, the Judges did make 
a complete investigation of the question of “qualified residence” of the employees 
who were on the payroll of the plaintiff Company, exclusive of administraitve and 
supervisory employees, and have made a judicial determination based on sworn 
testimony of all said employees, Asa result thereof we have reached the conclu 
sion that 2 of the 41 employees mentioned in the opinion of January 15, 1955, 
could not qualify as far as Pennsylvania residence is concerned, and that they 
were sent to Tennessee and North Carolina, respectively, by the Company. They 
were Robert F. Bryan, a shovel operator, and Walter Short, an oiler. 

This reduced the number of employees whose residence qualifications were 
actually investigated by the Court, to 39. Of this number 14 were found to be 
honorably discharged soldiers within the meaning of the provisions of the 
contract specifications, set out in detail in our opinion of January 15, 1955. 

There remained, therefore, 25 employees who are required to meet the resi 
dence qualifications detailed in the specifications, namely, 90 days’ residence 
in Pennsylvania. Of this number all were found to meet the residence require 
ment except James Stoval, a shovel operator; Lawrence Cartwright, a rotary 
drill operator, and George W. Jackson, a watchman. 

The Court, in order to assure continued compliance on the part of the Company 
with the residence requirements of any employees hired by the Company since 
the date of the Opinion and Consent Decree of January 15, 1955, is receiving 
and checking the official weekly payrolls of the Company. We have found that 
as of the week of February 21, 1955, 10 new employees have been hired by the 
Company, all referrals from the Ambridge and Rochester unemployment offices, 
and all residents of this vicinity. 

Accordingly, we make the following supplemental order in pursuance of the 
understanding of the parties set forth at length above, namely: 


ORDER 


Now, March 3, 1955, it is ordered that the plaintiff Company transfer James 
Stoval, Lawrence Cartwright, and George W. Jackson to work on other of the 
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Company projects and to replace them with employees selected from men who 
can qualify for the job and who are registéred as unemployed at the Ambridge 
or Rochester Unemployment Bureau office, the transfer to be made as soon as such 
qualified replacements can be made. 

[s]| By THE CouRT, 

[s] Roserr E. McCreary, P. J 

[s] Morcan H. Sonn, J. 

Mr. Weiis. The company agreed also in this decree that any em- 
ployees to be hired on the job after that date would be hired through 
the local State employment office, which is about 5 miles from the job 
site. As of the present time we have about 115 employees on the job. 
All of the employees on that job are either residents of Pennsylvania, 
veterans who are entitled to preference under the State law, or people 
who have been sent to us by the local State employment office under 
the terms of the consent decree. The court has policed that. Each 
week we send to the court a copy of our payroll and a notification of 
any new employees having been hired, so that the court may check it. 

Despite the injunctive decree, the unions still attempted to harass 
the company and its employees. There were no further efforts to halt 
work by violence, but on several occasions the unions maintained pick- 
ets in front of the job site and did turn back truckers who were at- 
tempting to deliver supplies or equipment to the job site. We brought 
this to the attention of the court in Beaver County, and the court did 
its best to persuade the union not to engage in this sort of conduct. 
The court was not entirely successful and the Nello Teer Co. was 
forced to go to the National Labor Relations Board to seek further 
relief. 

We filed charges against these AFL unions with the National Labor 
Relations Board, and after an investigation by the Board and some 
talks with the unions, the unions signed a settlement order in which 
they agreed to refrain from any coercive conduct. 

As I said before, the work has gone on since that time. We have 
expanded from 40 men to 115 men, all of them, I repeat, are and have 
been, with the exception of the 5 who came on the job at the beginning, 
residents of Pennsylvania, or supplied through the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Office in that locality. 

So far as wages are concerned, none of the AFL unions has ever 
charged that any employee received less than the predetermined rate 
until they came to this committee. 

Actually the rates on that job as set by the State of Pennsylvania 
run from $1.68 an hour for a common laborer to $3 an hour for the 
more skilled labor. The company has been meticulous in conforming 
to the wage standards, and many employees, because of the company’s 
profit-sharing plan, have received total compensation in excess of the 
required hourly rate. 

[ might say that all work performed over 40 hours in any one week 
is paid for at the rate of time and a half. Work per formed on the 
seventh day when that is necessary is paid at double time, in accord- 
ance with the contract which the company has with the United Con- 
struction Workers. 

Mr. Smiru. That is also in accordance with the law; is it not? 

Mr. We.ts. Double time is not required by the law. Time and a 
half after 40 hours is required. 

In the case of some of the skilled craftsmen like shovel operators, 
their annual pay has in several instances exceeded $10,000. 
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Obviously, the innuendoes about kickbacks and caravan brigades 
does not apply to this situation. 

The misleading character of this testimony does, however, throw 
some light on the motives of the AFL in giving that testimony. What 
they resent about the Teer Co. is not its w age ‘polici ies or policies with 
respect to residents of Pennsylvania—for, as we have seen, there is no 
substance to those charges—the real resentment stems from the com- 
pany’s refusal to yield to the AFL demands to sign a contract. In- 
stead, the company informed the AFL group when it was approached 
to sign a contract that it already had a contract with the labor or- 
ganization which represented a majority of its workers. These wit- 
nesses are not interested in maintaining local prevailing wages, for 
the State authorities on highway projects are capable of doing that. 
What they are interested in is forcing all highway contractors to com- 
pel their employees to join the AFL, or to pay tribute to it by making 
the AFL the sole agency for obtaining jobs. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief question. 

Do you mean to imply and have the committee believe that there is 
strife or misunderstanding between the AFL and the United Mine 
Workers? 

Mr. Wetts. I certainly do, sir. I certainly do. 

Mr. Dempsry. The time of the gentleman has expired. We are 
very glad to have had you here. You may put in the record any other 
part of your testimony. 

Mr. Weuts. Thank you. 

I might say that this morning for the first time we heard these 
charges with respect to the Maine job of the Nello Teer Co. and the 
Massachusetts job and the West Chester job, which was in 1952. They 
have now mentioned the Sinnamahoning, Pa., job, and we would be 
most happy to give this committee all of the details with respect to 
those jobs too. 

I might say briefly, however, that the charges there made are just 
as false as those made with respect to the Aliquippa job. 

Mr. Batpwin. I have one question, if | may. Why on page 2 have 
you stricken out the line which reads: 

Thus, all bidders were placed upon an equal basis so far as wages were con 
cerned. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I will be perfectly frank as to why we struck 
that out. We do not believe that it is true that an AFL contractor 
necessarily is on an equal basis with someone operating under a dif 
ferent type of contract. We think that with the typical AFL prac 
tices—featherbedding practices and made-work practices—even pay- 
ing the same rates, the AFL contractor may be at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. Acer. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the earlier hearing we 
had the charges on page 6 of Mr. Connerton’s statement in which New 
Mexico and Texas were mentioned. I understood that Mr. Connerton 
consented this morning to give us those instances. 

1 would further like to ask in connection with what Mr. Wells just 
testified if he could put into the record those cases that might answer 
the cases that Mr. Connerton will be bringing up in those specific 
States insofar as this company is concerned, “of course, so that we will 
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at least have that much of the facts in rebuttal of what Mr, Connerton 
will show. 

Mr. Dempsey. If Mr. Wells desires to do it. 

Mr. Acer. The reason I asked the other day for the specific in- 
stances in those States is that we on this committee would not be mis- 
led by either side of the facts, and once the charges were made we 
could answer the charges and have the record complete, because when 
this comes to the floor of the House some of us intend to see that the 
other Members s know the true facts. 

Mr. Genvrry. Could IT ask one question / 

Mr. Wells, on this job where you moved in 40 men, you are sure you 
never moved in 300 men ? 

Mr. Wetus. There were not. 


Mr. Gentry. I want to ask you about your machinery. You had 
about 15 machines. What was the price of that equipment ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, a shovel such as we were using on that job would 
cost as much as $125,000. Two of them did. 

Mr. Genrry. And $20,000 or $30,000 was the cheapest ? 


Mr. Weiis. We probably had a couple of pieces of machinery that 
cost no more than $15,000. 


Mr. Genrry. And it went from that up to $120,000? 

Mr. Weis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Genvry. With that kind of machinery—tremendously big and 
costly machinery—if a company is going to do work properly repre- 
sentative of the taxpayers, to save the taxpayers money, it has to have 
highly competent men there that they can rely on. Is that not right? 

Mr. Weis. We do not like to put a man we do not know and whose 
reputation we do not know on machinery worth $120,000. 

Mr. Gentry. And Mr. Nello Teer had millions of dollars invested 
in that machinery ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. He now has how m: uny jobs on which he is working? 

Mr. Wetus. About 15 or 20. 


Mr. Dempsey. Your time isup. For the record, Mr. Wells, you may 
submit to the reporter or the clerk of the committee the information 
you desire to give. 

Mr. Weis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statements referred are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NELLO IL. Teer Co. 


On March 2 and March 5, 1956, Mr. George D. Riley, a representative of the 
legislative department, AFL-CIO, and Mr. Robert Connerton, assistant general 
counsel of the International Hod Carriers Building and Common Laborers Union, 
appeared before the Committee on Public Works’ Subcommittee on Roads on 
behalf of the national joint heavy and highway construction committee, AFL- 
CIO. These union representatives appeared to urge the subcommittee to adopt 
a rider to H. R. 88386, providing for the application of the so-called prevailing- 
wage provisions of the Bacon-Davis Act to the construction of public roads to be 
built pursuant to H. R. 8836. The substance of the argument which these union 
representatives presented was that, unless the bill provided for the payment by 
contractors of the wages prevailing in the job area, as determined by the United 
States Secretary of Labor, some contractors could import workers from low-wage 
areas and, by paying the low wages of those areas, underbid local contractors 
who paid the higher wages prevailing in the local area. 

When pressed by members of the subcommittee for actual examples of con- 
tractors who had imported low-wage employees into an area and thus obtained 
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contracts because of their ability to undercut local wage standards, the AFL 
representatives named the Nello L. Teer Co. of Durham, N. C., as a contractor 
who generally engaged in such practices. When pressed further, the AFL repre- 
sentatives stated that the Nello L. Teer Co. had imported workers from a low- 
wage area and undercut the higher wage standards of the job area on a contract 
it obtained in Pennsylvania for “an extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike in 
West Chester County, Pa.”; on a contract with the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for a flood-control dam and reservoir at Sinnamahoning, Pa.; on a contract 
with the Maine Turnpike Authority for a part of the Maine Turnpike near 
Portland, Maine; on a contract with the highway department of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for the reconstruction of a State highway near Aliquippa, 
Pa.; on a contract with the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority in eastern 
Massachusetts; and on a contract in New Hampshire on the New Hampshire 
Turnpike. 

In connection with these contracts, the AFL representatives spoke of the 
Nello L. Teer Co. as a predatory contractor; stated that it employed workers 
under “inhuman” conditions; that it housed workers in “tent caravans,” trailers, 
and “some were even living in automobiles,” that, contrary to its contractual 
and legal obligations, it failed to pay the prevailing wages specified by its con- 
tracts; that in Maine, on the aforementioned turnpike contract, it “established a 
commissary and placed guards around the camp to keep people out’; and paid 
wages starting at “90 cents to a dollar an hour” whereas the prevailing wage in 
that area “began at $1.64 an hour.” 

These accusations, and others too numerous to set forth here, made by the 
AFL representatives to this committee are, without exception, completely false. 
They contain untruths so enormous and glaring that they can comprise no less 
than a deliberate and calculated attempt by these AFL unions to misinform 
this committee and maliciously to damage the reputation of the Nello L. Teer 
Co. Further, the AFL unions which caused these accusations to be made were 
completely aware of their falsity. 

The Nello L. Teer Co. is not unduly concerned as to the effect these false ac- 
cusations may possibly have on its reputation. This company has been in the 
heavy construction business for more than 45 years. Its contracts have totaled 
many hundred million dollars. It has performed a large portion of its work 
for the United States Government throughout emergency periods of two world 
wars, the Korean war, and in the intervening periods of peace. It is presently 
engaged in performing contracts for the United States Government in Nica- 
ragua, in Africa, in the United States, and for the Republic of Guatemala on a 
job financed by the World Bank with the aid of the International Cooperative 
Administration. The company has performed contracts for State governmental 
authorities in Maine, Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. It has also performed 
contracts for private persons, utilities, and industrial concerns too numerous to 
list. At no time in its history has the Nello L. Teer Co. been found guilty of 
the violation of any State or Federal statute concerning its treatment of its 
employees—and much of its work has been subject to the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and other labor 
statutes. Many of its employees have worked for the company for more than 
25 years, and most of its managerial and executive staff have been promoted to 
their present positions from the ranks of construction workers and equipment 
operators. 

The company is concerned, however, with the possibility that this committee 
and the Congress might enact legislation harmful to the United States, the 
various States, and the highway program because of the false information 
supplied its Committee on Public Works by these AFL unions. It is this con 
sideration, therefore, which compels us to correct the untruths which the AFL 
unions have presented. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE TURNPIKE 


The accusation made concerning the Nello L. Teer Co. in connection with a 
contract on which it employed “a crew of over 300 men in New Hampshire on 
the New Hampshire Turnpike” (Transcript of hearings, Commissioner of Public 
Works, March 2, 1956, pp. 36-37) is most easily disposed of. The truth simply 
is that neither the Nello L. Teer Co. nor any contractor allied or associated with 
it has performed any work or had any contract to do any work on the New 
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Hampshire Turnpike or any other highway or other construction project in the 
State of New Hampshire. 

The falsity of the AFL’s testimony on this point is so glaring that it becomes 
obvious the AFL never expected its veracity would be tested. Its testimony 
concerning the imaginary conduct of the Nello L. Teer Co. in New Hampshire is, 
however, no further from the truth than its testimony concerning the practice of 
the company on contracts which it actually did perform. 


THE SINNAMAHONING, PA., CONTRACT 


In this instance, the Nello L. Teer Co. was low bidder on a contract to build 
an earth-rock-fill dam for use in flood control and as a reservoir at Sinnama- 
honing in Cameron County, Pa. The contract was awarded by general State 
authority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the amount of $6,682,570 
(project GSA-104-1, contract GSA—104-1.1) on August 3, 1953. The invitation 
to bid submitted by the authority to all interested parties set forth the wage 
rates prevailing in the job area, and specified that the successful bidder must 
pay such rates to workers employed on the job. These rates varied from $1.43 
per hour for unskilled labor to $2.70 per hour for skilled operators of heavy 
equipment. These contract rates predetermined by the general State authority 
of Pennsylvania were identical with the AFL rates then prevailing in the area. 

The Nello L. Teer Co. completed this contract at Sinnamahoning in January 
of 1956. In completing this contract, the company complied in every respect to 
the terms of its contract with the State, including, of course, the requirement 
to pay the prevailing wages predetermined by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On this job, the Nello L. Teer Co. subcontracted more than $3 million of 
tunnel and building construction work to Lewis & Bowman, Inc. The teamsters 
union, the operating engineers union, the carpenters union, and the laborers 
union—all AFL unions, petitioned the National Labor Relations Board to hold 
elections among the employees of Lewis & Bowman, Inc., who were employed on 
the job, to determine whether they wished to be represented by the AFL. That 
Board conducted such elections on September 21, 1954. The employees rejected 
the teamsters, the operating engineers and the carpenters unions. One small 
group voted 6 to 4 to be represented by the laborers union (J/atier of Lewis € 
Bowman, Inc., N. L. R. B. Cases No. 6-RC-1398, 1399, 1400 and 1401, September 
1954). 

The employees of the Nello L. Teer Co. were represented by the United Con- 
struction Workers Union, affiliated with the United Mine Workers of America. 
The AFL unions raised no question concerning the representation of these 
employees and did not ask the Board to hold elections among them. 

The AFL charges that the Nello L. Teer Co. imported “100 laborers, teamsters, 
engineers, etc.,” and paid them less than the prevailing local wages (transcript of 
hearings, March 5, 1956, p. 15) are completely and utterly false. As stated 
above, the contract let by the State required that the Nello L. Teer Co. pay the 
rates which the general State authority declared to be the local prevailing 
wages, to wit, from $1.43 to $2.70 per hour. 

Our records do not show the native States of the workers who were employed 
on this job. On all Nello L. Teer Co, jobs, many skilled equipment operators 
and supervisory personnel are employees who have worked for the company for 
many years on jobs in areas scattered around the world. We make no residence 
requirements of employees except where our contract may require it. Absent a 
contract requirement, however, our policy is to hire unskilled labor locally and 
skilled labor from among the most skilled and able workers available regardless 
of their residence. The employees on the Sinnamahoning job, who numbered 
at the peak of employment no more than 177 men, were hired in accordonce with 
this policy. Regardless of the location of their native homes, however, all were 
paid the local prevailing wages as predetermined by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE MAINE TURNPIKE CONTRACT 


Here the Nello L. Teer Co. was awarded contract No. 208 by the Maine Turn- 
pike Authority on the basis of its low bid of $4,721,799.47. The bid was estimated 
on the basis of local prevailing wages which were predetermined by the company 
after an investigation of rates paid by other contractors in the area. This pre- 
determined local prevailing wage rate ranged from $1.25 to $2.50 per hour de- 
pending upon skill and classification. These were the minimum rates paid 363 
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workers spread over two shifts from the time the job commenced on May 10, 1954, 
until it was completed on December 13, 1955. Whether the native home of the 
individual workers here was North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Maine, or a foreign 
land, they were paid these rates and hired in accordance with our contract 
obligations, and the laws of the State of Maine and of the Federal Government. 

The AFL witnesses who appeared before this committee stated: “The com- 
pany’s pay scales started from 90 cents to a dollar an hour.” (Tr. of Hearing, 
Mar. 5, 1956, p. 13.) This statement was completely false. As stated above, 
there was a predetermination of prevailing local wages, and these wages were 
paid. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS TURNPIKE CONTRACT 


The Nello L, Teer Co. submitted the low bid of $4,306,727.25 on contract 51-070 
to the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. When this was announced, the AFL 
unions involved protested. Their protest, however, was not based on the wage 
rates which the company would pay. These rates were predetermined by the 
Turnpike Authority and had been previously announced in the invitation to bid. 
The rates started at $1.80 per hour and ran to $3.65 per hour. The AFL’s protest 
was simply that the Nello L. Teer Co. would not sign the local agreement then 
in effect between the AFL unions and some Massachusetts contractors covering 
those contractors’ employees. To satisfy the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 
that this dispute with the AFL would not delay the performance of the contract, 
the Nello L. Teer Co. offered to transfer its bid to the Central Engineering & 
Contracting Co.—a North Carolina company organized in 1940, whose stock is 
owned by two sons of Nello L, Teer, Sr. This company in turn agreed to become 
a member of the New England Road Builders Association and to adopt that asso 
ciation’s contract with the AFL. The Central Engineering & Contracting Co. 
began the job in February 1955, and has paid the same prevailing local wages 
predetermined by the Turnpike Authority which the Nello L. Teer Co. would 
have been required to pay, and anticipated paying, when it submitted its bid. 
The significant difference between the operation of the Central Engineering & 
Contracting Co. and the contemplated operation of the Nello L. Teer Co. is, of 
course, that the former company has an AFL contract whereas the Nello L. 
Teer Co. had a contract with the United Construction Workers. 

The Massachusetts Turnpike job is still in the state of being performed, and, 
at the peak of employment in August 1955 used only a total of 128 workers 
spread over 2 shifts. The AFL charge that the Nello L. Teer Co., preparatory to 
this job, had imported 300-400 men into Massachusetts from a low-wage area 
(Tr. of Hearings, Mar. 2, 1956, p. 37) is obviously false. 


THE CONTRACT IN WEST CtIESTER COUNTY, PA. 


The Nello L. Teer Co. was, as low bidder, awarded contract 616-1-1-8 by the 
General State Authority of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the amount of 
$4,058,716.66 on January 9, 1953, for work in West Chester County, Pa., on a State 
highway. The job was completed in January 1954, the company using 66 men 
at the peak employment period. Here again the Nello L. Teer Co. bid on the 
basis of the State’s invitation to bid which set forth predetermined prevailing 
wage rates for the job area, These rates began at $1.475 per hour and ranged 
to $2.65 per hour. 

The AFL witnesses stated that on this job the Nello L. Teer Co. paid laborers 
“$1.47 an hour, whereas $1.82 was the prevailing wage for laborers in the 
area.” (Tr. of Hearings, Mar. 5, 1956, p. 15.) This statement is contradicted 
by the invitation to bid published by the General State Authority which de 
clared that the prevailing wage in the area began at $1.475 and ranged to $2.65 
per hour, Our bid was, of course, based upon the determination of local pre 
vailing wages made by the State, and those were the wages paid. Presumably, 
the AFL intends to dispute the determination made by the State authorities. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGHWAY CONTRACT AT ALIQUIPPA, PA. 


Here the glaring falsity of the AFL charges against the Nello L. Teer Co. is 
most evident. Here too, the deliberate and malicious character of these false 
charges is startlingly apparent. 

The company began work here on January 3, 1955. ‘’wo days later, a mob 
of pickets, captained by AFL business agents and other representatives, violently 
drove the Nello L. Teer Co. employees from the job area near Aliquippa. The 
company promptly petitioned the Court of Common Pleas of Beaver County, 
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Pa., for an injunction. The court, composed of Presiding Judge Robert E. 
McCreary and Judge Morgan H. Sohn, set the matter for hearing on January 13, 
1955, at the county court at Beaver, Pa. After lengthy conferences in the 
judges’ chambers, the court, on January 15, 1955, issued an opinion and en- 
joined further violence or coercion against the Nello L. Teer Co. employees. 
As indicated above, the opinion was entered after more than 2 days of con- 
ferences between attorneys for the company and the AFL unions with the 
judges in their chambers, and the AFL attorneys, in writing, agreed on behalf 
of their clients, the AFL unions, to the facts set forth in the court’s opinion and 
to the issuance of the injunction. 

With the true facts in their possession, therefore, the AFL unions neverthe 
less permitted their witnesses, on March 2, 1956, to testify to this committee as 
follows: 

1. “He (Nello L. Teer Co.) brought 300 men from North Carolina in to work 
on a job around Pittsburgh, in Aliquippa, in Beaver County.” (Tr. of Hearings, 
Mar. 2, 1956, p. 36.) 

“Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you about your testimony in which you were very 
positive about Aliquippa, which is close to Pittston, (sic) Pa. Did you testify 
they moved into the job from North Carolina? 

“Mr. CONNERTON. Between two and three hundred men. 

“Mr. Genrry. You said three hundred before. Now you say between two 
and three hundred—from North Carolina. 

“Mr. ConnertTon. I do not know exactly how many people he brought up to 
his job because I was not up there to count them. But I do know the fact 
that he imported his entire crew from North Carolina to do that job.’ (Tr. of 
Hearings, Mar. 2, 1956, pp. 107-108.) 

On March 5, 1956, the AFL unions changed their testimony on this point as 
follows: 

“Mr. ConNerTON. * * * He (Nello L. Teer Co.) imported 50 employees, ex- 
clusive of supervisors, from the Carolinas and set up a trailer camp for them 
and proceeded to commence construction.” (Tr. of Hearings, Mar. 5, 1956, p. 15.) 

The court, however, in its opinion entered with the consent of the AFL unions 
on January 15, 1955, notes the following agreement between the Nello L. Teer 
Co. and the AFL unions: 

“Plaintiff (Nello L. Teer Co.) represents that exclusive of administrative and 
supervisory employees, it now has 41 employees on the job. All of these em- 
ployees who qualify as soldiers, as defined in the (contract) specifications, or 
who shall have been residents of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for a 
period of at least 90 days will remain on the job. Qualified residence shall 
be determined by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas of Beaver County 
in such manner as the said judges may determine. It is the spirit of the con- 
ferences of counsel and counsel for the plaintiff has represented that insofar 
as the proposal does not conflict with its contractual obligations to the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways it will transfer to another job all of the 41 em- 
ployees who do not qualify as soldiers or residents of Pennsylvania. Employees 
hired to replace such transferred employees and all additional employees will be 
selected from men who can qualify for the job and who are registered as unem- 
ployed at the Ambridge, or Rochester Unemployment Bureau Office.” 

Subsequently, the court conducted an investigation pursuant to this agree- 
ment, and, on March 8, 1955, issued a supplemental opinion (which was served 
on the AFL unions) in which it found that only 5 of the 41 employees who 
were on the job on January 15, 1955, failed to meet the residence qualifications 
set forth in the agreement. 


the AFL unions when they caused their witnesses to testify before the com- 
mittee. They knew, therefore, that the Nello L. Teer Co. on the Aliquippa job 
employed, except for five workers, only veterans (who were entitled to preference 
under State law) or residents of Pennsylvania. In spite of this knowledge, 
however, the AFL persisted in its testimony that the company had imported from 
North Carolina 300 or 200 or 50 workers. A more shocking display of contempt 
for congressional procedures could scarcely be imagined. 

2. The AFL witnesses repeatedly stated or implied that the Nello L. Teer Co. 
failed to pay the prevailing local wage rates on the Aliquippa job and that there 
was no predetermination of prevailing rates by the State. 

Here again the court’s opinion of January 15, 1955, discloses these statements 
and implications to be false, because the opinion states as follows: 
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“The rates of pay for the workmen on the job are fixed by the contract and 
specifications, and the plaintiff (Nello L. Teer Co.) cannot, without violating 
his contractual obligation to the State pay less. The contract sets forth the 
rates of pay as follows :” 

The court then lists the various classifications and rates therefor ranging 
from $1.78 an hour for common labor to $3 per hour for skilled labor. Further- 
more, the AFL knew that these rates were precisely the rates paid to workers 
in the area whom their unions represented. 

3. The Nello L. Teer Co. has never housed its workmen in tents or trailer 
camps. Its workers, like the workers of all contractors on jobs in civilized and 
populated areas, provide their own living quarters. The company does use trail- 
ers field offices and, in a few isolated instances, has rented a trailer to one of its 
project managers (all of whom are paid more than $10,000 per year) or to one 
of its professional civil engineers where one of these could not find adequate 
housing. ‘The only other workers on the Aliquippa job who lived in trailers were 
2 or 3 who owned their own trailers, and who lived in them as a matter of 
personal preference. 

The AFL unions are completely aware of the falsity of all of these statements, 
and knew that the company’s contract at Aliquippa (State highway project No. 
F-161 (7)) set forth predetermined prevailing local wage rates; that the com- 
pany paid these rates; that only five workers, other than veterans who were 
entitled to preference under the State law, were not residents of Pennsylvania ; 
and that the company did not maintain trailer or tent camps, or commissaries 
for workers on this job or any other job. 

The AFL unions are aware that the other slanderous statements which they 
have caused to be made concerning this company in connection with its workers 
possess not even the color of truth. Their false and misleading statements be- 
come understandable only when judicial notice is taken of the character and 
practices of these AFL unions. 

These unions traditionally demand that the contractors hire all workers— 
skilled, unskilled, and even supervisors—through their union offices. Each 
worker must be a member of, or have a work permit from, the AFL union which 
has jurisdiction over his particular work before he can be hired. The Nello L. 
Teer Co. has always refused to participate in any such illegal closed-shop arrange- 
ment because it believes that no workers should be compelled to pay any union 
for the right to be hired or to work. The employees of the Nello L. Teer Co. 
are free to join any union which they may select, and, if a majority of workers 
freely select a union to represent them, the company will bargain, and has 
bargained, with that union in accordance with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The hiring practices of the Company, contrary to the desires of the AFL 
unions, are the practices which are adopted by most efficiently operated busi- 
nesses. First, the company adheres to the requirements of the laws of the 
State in which it is operating and of the laws of the United States. Second, 
it discriminates only in favor of veterans who have served the United States 
Armed Forces. Third, it hires the best workers available in order to perform 
the job. Fourth, it pays at least the wages generally prevailing in the area in 
which the job is being performed. 

These are the policies which form the real basis for the AFL’s vindictiveness 
toward the Nello L. Teer Co. rather than any desire to protect local prevailing 
wage rates or to serve the interests of the various communities involved. 

The Nello L. Teer Co. is fully cognizant at all times of the interests of the 
communities in which it performs its contracts. As stated before, the company 
hires many of its employees from the areas surrounding its job sites. It also 
subcontracts a great deal of its work to subcontractors located in these areas, 
and purchases large quantities of supplies and equipment from vendors in these 
areas. In Pennsylvania, for example, in the past 3 years, the company sub- 
contracted more than $2 million of work to local Pennsylvania subcontractors, 
and purchased more than $1,250,000 worth of supplies and equipment from local 
vendors. It paid, during the same period, more than $2 million in wages to 
employees, all of whom spent at least a major portion of their wages there. 

We hope that this statement and the testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Roads which the Nello L. Teer Co. presented on March 5, 1956, is helpful and 
illuminating. The company will, of course, be pleased to cooperate with the 
committee in every way possible. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF THE NELLO L. TEER Co. 


On March 2 and March 5, 1956, the national joint heavy and highway construc- 
tion committee, AFL-CIO, caused its representatives, Mr. George D. Riley and 
Mr. Robert Connerton, to appear before the Subcommittee on Roads to urge 
the adoption of a rider to H. R. 8836 to provide for the application of the so-called 
prevailing wage provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act to the construction of public 
roads to be built pursuant to H. R. 8836. 

In the course of presenting their arguments to the subcommittee, Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Connerton made numerous misstatements of facts concerning the opera- 
tions of the Nello L. Teer Co. 

In order to point out to this committee the untruth of these statements, the 
Nello L. Teer Co. sought and obtained permission for its attorney, Joseph C. 
Wells, to appear before the Subcommittee on Roads on March 5, 1956, to testify 
concerning the misstatements of facts which the AFL representatives had made 
on March 2. Subsequently, on March 12, 1956, Nello L. Teer Co. filed with the 
Subcommittee on Roads, for the record, a supplemental statement to cover further 
testimony made by these AFL representatives on March 5. 

On March 23, 1956, the AFL filed an additional statement with the subcom- 
mittee. In this statement, the AFL made no comments whatsoever with respect 
to the errors which the Nello L. Teer Co. had pointed out with respect to the 
earlier testimony of AFL witnesses. Instead, the AFL made further false and 
misleading statements concerning the Nello L. Teer Co. Again their state- 
ments contained factual falsehoods so enormous and glaring that they comprise 
a deliberate and calculated attempt by these AFL unions to misinform this 
committee and maliciously to damage the reputation of the Nello L. Teer Co, 
The only difference between the AFL statement filed with the subcommittee on 
March 23 and the AFL statements made on March 2 and March 6 is that in the 
statement of March 23, the AFL admits that its charge is based on pure hearsay. 
Thus the AFL statement of March 23 merely quotes from a letter allegedly 
received from a local representative of one of the AFL unions in Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Disregarding, however, the hearsay character of the AFL statement of March 
28, 1956, it alleges that in 1953, the Nello L. Teer Co. in the performance of a 
1953 contract in Kanawha County for the West Virginia Turnpike Commission, 
imported engineers and teamsters (approximately 25 and 15), and 25 to 30 
laborers from low-wage States, and that laborers hired locally were paid 15 to 
25 cents per hour below the minimum rates specified in the contract. The AFL 
local representative further alleges that “Nello Teer, Inc., had other work on 
the turnpike farther south which operated under the same conditions.” These 
hearsay statements are completely false. 

Having submitted the lowest bid, the Nello L. Teer Co. was awarded contract 
No. 10 by the West Virginia Turnpike Commission on January 23, 1953, for work 
in Kanawha County, W. Va. The amount of the contract was $2,952,435.75. 

The contract between the Nello L. Teer Co. and the West Virginia Turnpike 
Commission was accompanied by a contract bond executed by the Travelers In- 
demnity Company of Connecticut, in the amount of $2,952,435.75, to insure the 
performance of the contract by the Nello L. Teer Co. in accordance with the 
specifications of the contract. One of the specifications of the contract was that 
the wages to be paid in Kanawha County, W. Va., by the Nello L. Teer Co. 
was to be no less than $3.15 per hour for bricklayers down to $1.60 per hour 
for waterboys. Another of the provisions of this contract was as follows: 

“The contractor further agrees that in the employment of labor, in the per- 
formance of this contract, preference shall be given, other conditions being equal, 
to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, but no other preference or 
discrimination among citizens of the United States shall be made.” 

The Nello L. Teer Co. complied in full with all the terms and conditions of its 
contract with the West Virginia Turnpike Commission, and that commission so 
certified upon the completion of the job. Had this not been true, the Nello L. 
Teer Co. would have, of course, been subject to liability under its contract and 
to forfeiture under its performance bond. 

The AFL is well aware that the work performed by the Nello L. Teer Co. 
in Kanawha County for the West Virginia Turnpike Commission was governed 
by a labor agreement between the Nello L. Teer Co. and the United Construction 
Workers, a union affiliated with District 50 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. This contract was entered into by the United Construction Workers 
and the Nello L. Teer Co. on March 20, 1953. It provided for the payment of the 
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hourly wages specified in the contract between the Nello L. Teer Co. and the 
West Virginia Turnpike Commission, that is from $3.15 to $1.60 per hour. It 
provided for payment at the rate of time and one-half the regular rate of pay 
for specified holidays, for work performed in excess of 8 hours per day, and for 
work performed in excess of 40 hours per week. It provided for call-in pay and 
vacation pay. This union contract also contained a procedure for the handling 
of grievances and for the arbitration of such grievances in the event that either 
party was dissatisfied with the results of the grievance procedure. The union 
contract was constantly policed by representatives of the United Construction 
Workers but, under this contract, the work was performed and completed 
without any major disputes with the United Construction Workers and with 
no work stoppages. 

In its supplementary statement filed with this committee on March 23, 1956, 
the AFL mentions that the Nello L. Teer Co. had other work on the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike south of the Kanawha County job and that on this “other work” 
the Nello L. Teer Co. likewise failed to pay the minimum rates specified in the 
applicable contracts with the West Virginia Turnpike Commission. 

Here again, there is no truth whatsoever to the AFL allegations. 

Nello L. Teer Co. had, in 1953, two additional contracts with the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike Commission. One, contract No. 18, was for work performed in 
Mercer County, W. Va. Another, contract No. 30, was for work performed in 
Raleigh and Fayette Counties, W. Va. As was true in the case of the Kanawha 
County job, these contracts with the West Virginia Turnpike Commission speci- 
fied that the wages prevailing in the area in which the job was performed should 
be paid. In the case of Mercer County, the turnpike commission specified that 
the rates should run from $1.90 an hour to $1.15 an hour. In Raleigh and Fay- 
ette Counties, the rates specified also ran from $1.90 to $1.15 per hour. On both 
of these jobs, the Nello L. Teer Co. had contracts with the United Construction 
Workers similar to the contract which it had with that union on the Kanawha 
County job mentioned above. The contract with the United Construction Work- 
ers covering the performance of work on contract No. 18 in Mercer County pro- 
vided for the same rates as specified by the West Virginia Turnpike Commission 
at the prevailing rates in that area; i. e., from $1.90 to $1.15 per hour. How- 
ever, the contract the company had with the United Construction Workers cov- 
ering contract No. 30 in Raleigh and Fayette Counties provided for rates of pay 
to employees in excess of the rates specified by the West Virginia Turnpike Com- 
mission in its contract with the Nello L. Teer Co. Thus, in contract No. 30, 
the rates specified by the West Virginia Turnpike Commission ran from $1.90 to 
$1.15 per hour. The contract between the United Construction Workers and the 
Nello L. Teer Co., however, provided for rates running from $2.475 per hour to 
a minimum of $1.35 per hour—rates considerably in excess of the rates specified 
by the West Virginia Turnpike Commission as the rates prevailing in Raleigh 
and Fayette Counties. 

Actually, 90 percent of all work performed by contractors on the West Virginia 
Turnpike was performed under contracts with the United Construction Workers. 
Only a small portion of the work was performed by contractors who had agree- 
ments with the AFL unions which appeared before this committee. The con- 
tracts between the AFL unions and the contractors who had agreements with 
those unions were, of course, somewhat different from the contracts other con- 
tractors had with the United Construction Workers. However, in general, the 
union contracts, whether AFL or UCW, provided for substantially the same 
wage rates—which in all instances were either the same or greater than the 
wage rates which the West Virginia Turnpike Commission had predetermined 
were the prevailing wage rates in the area. 

The Nello L. Teer Co. also performed for the West Virginia Turnpike Commis- 
sion a contract known as contract No. 28—-B. This was a project on which the 
Nello L. Teer Co. was a subcontractor of Boso & Ritchie, Inc., a general contrae- 
tor whose headquarters are located at Ravenswood, W. Va. This work was per- 
formed by the Nello L. Teer Co. under the terms of the same contract it had with 
the United Construction Workers Union covering the job mentioned above in 
Kanawha County. Here too, the rates specified by the company’s contract with 
the United Construction Workers were the prevailing rates specified by the 
West Virginia Turnpike Commission. 

The reason the AFL has singled out the Nello L. Teer Co. as the object of 
these numerous false and misleading statements is obvious. As we have stated 
before, the company has never acceded to the illegal demands of the AFL that 
it compel its employees to join the AFL unions or to pay tribute to them for a 
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license to work. The company has refused to discriminate against workers who 
do not approve of the AFL or its leadership, or to discriminate in favor of those 
employees or prospective employees who have paid such tribute to the AFL unions. 
As long as this policy remains the policy of the Nello L. Teer Co., we expect 
that the AFL unions will continue to express their disapproval of the company. 
We think it important, however, that this committee of Congress should be ad- 


vised of the true facts with respect to the matters which the AFL witnesses have 
brought to the committee’s attention. 


Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, is it asking too much to put between 
two and three hundred very fine statements on this matter by leading 


contractors throughout the country, from all of the States, into the 
record ? 


Mr. Dempesry. I assume the telegrams are all the same. 


Mr. Gentry. No; they treat it from different angles, but they are 
all from people who feel this should not be done. 


Mr. Dempsey. It would be good to make a list of the people without 
putting the statements in the record. 


Mr. Gentry. These boys have to have something to occupy their 
time. It is very interesting to read. 


Mr. Dempsey. We can put the names of them in the record. 


Mr. Genrry. I can put 3 or 4 in the record sort of to exemplify it. 
Mr. Dempsey. Yes. Surely. 


Mr. Gentry. All right. I will do that. 


(The insertion furnished by Mr. Gentry along with a few others 
from Mr. Buckley and Mr. Fallon follow :) 


EASTERN KANSAS CONSTRUCTORS ASSOCIATION, 


Topeka, Kans., February 9, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GENTRY: We are enclosing a copy of a Jetter addressed to the United 
States Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor, John J. Babé, Assistant 
Solicitor. 

A review of the letter will describe to you the kind of action that you as a 
Congressman can expect the union to take in any area in the State of Kansas 
that is unorganized. 

The action described is a flagrant misuse of the Davis-Bacon law which we 
assure you has been repeatedly used to force union rates in nonunion areas. 

We believe you will immediately realize what such an action could mean in 
direct cost to the people of Kansas and to the nation as a whole were you to cast 
your vote to accept as a part of a Federal-aid highway bill the condition which 
would permit predetermination of wage rates by the Office of the Solicitor, 
United States Department of Labor, which the union states to be prevailing 
in any area. % 

We point out to you that many times a road contractor who moves from one 
area to distant areas may well take part of his crew who are being paid certain 
rates and maintain those rates with those particular men of his crew and if in 
a nonunion area employ other help at the going rate for the community in which 
he is working. Such a method is proper in that it does not upset the local 
economy and performs the task of getting the job done at the minimum cost to 

E r. 
a one be most happy to have you contact us or Mr. J. Ww. Ballard, manager 
of the Kansas Contractors Association, whose members are highway-heavy con- 
tractors if you wish further information on this matter. 
eee eer Wester A. BasTEpo, 
Manager. 
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EASTERN Kansas CONSTRUCTORS ASSOCIATION, 


Topeka, Kans., February 9, 1956. 
Mr. Joun J. Bass, y 0 


Assistant Solicitor, Solicitor of Labor, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Deak Mk. BaBé: We wish to set forth certain facts to the Office of the Solicitor, 
United States Department of Labor, which we believe may assist each of us in 
our future dealings under the Davis-Bacon Act. All heavy-highway contracts 
concluded in the State of Kansas are at the present time made through the 
EKCA. The manager of the association is the undersigned. We would, there- 
fore, appreciate receiving information from your cffice on proposed prevailing- 
wage-rate decisions so that we may review them for acceptance or protest. 

We have just received from Mr. J. W. Ballard, manager, Kansas Contractors 
Association, Inc., whose AGC chapter has only highway-heavy people in its 
membership, a copy of a communication addressed to him by you in which you 
enclose a series of wage rates covering certain southeastern Kansas counties 
which your letter states are being paid in that area. 

We protest every one of these rates and request that the Davis-Bacon Section 
refrain from accepting these rates for the following reasons: 

1. Under date of January 31, 1956, we advised Delno L. Bass, business agent, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 128, along with business 
representatives of the teamsters, laborers, and carpenters, that the contractors 
in the southeastern area of Kansas were agreeable to setting up a meeting to 
discuss the establishment of possible contracts covering working conditions and 
wage rates covering every one of the counties listed in your schedules. We have 
before us a letter dated February 3, 1956, signed by Mr. Delno L. Bass acknowl- 
edging February the 27th as the meeting date and agreeing to have this negotiat- 
ing committee present for the proposed negotiations meeting (A verifax copy 
is enclosed. ) 

2. We insist that there are absolutely no established rates for highway-heavy 
construction in this 12-county area for any of the above 4 mentioned crafts 
presently in force and effect. The area primarily operates nonunion, and we 
clearly see that before we ever get to the bargain table to establish rates, your 
office could very well. be naming the wage rates to which we would have to 
accede rather than to have our rights of negotiation. 

We fully realize that your office would be entirely unaware of the proper 
approach our contractors have made in relation to negotiating these contracts. 
However, it makes us extremely conscious of the injustice that the Federal 
Government can bring about and impose upon us in what apparently would be a 
completely defendable and lawful action. 

We request that action on these prevailing rates be immediately laid aside 
and that we be permitted to establish rates through proper collective bargaining, 
as is our complete right under present Federal law. 

The writer will be attending the national AGC convention in New York. 
Should you wish to contact me, you can do so at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
where I will be staying from February 11, checking out about noon on Febru- 
ary 17. 

Very truly yours, 
WESLEY A. BASTEDO, Manager. 


Pasco CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
Siougr Falls, S. Dak., February 17, 1956. 
Congressman Brapy GENTRY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We in the construction business are naturally in favor 
of an expanded highway program. But, Congressman, we do not want it unless 
it is fairly financed, equitably distributed, and free from controversial features, 
that could make it unacceptable to some States. 

We believe Federal aid in any field should be just aid. It should not set up 
new rules for or attempt to change systems of the several States, with their 
varying conditions and political complexions. 

Authorization of contracts, plans, and specifications along with inspection 
and final acceptance should be by authority of State highway departments with 
predetermined PRA concurrence. 
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Varying conditions between States and even localities within the State make 
it utterly impossible to legislate standards of design, specifications, job size, 
completion time, penalties invoked, or the setting of wage scales. 

To simply illustrate, Congressman, is there anything comparable in the con- 
struction of a road in the Black Hills of our State, or one in plains portions of 
South Dakota? The designs are different, the specifications vary, job size is 
different, completion time different, etc. Or, Congressman, is there anything 
comparable between constructing a road in the peat bogs of northern Minnesota 
to one on the western plains of South Dakota. Or the Mississippi or Florida 
swamps with the Panhandle of Texas? Or the mountain passes of Arizona with 
the deserts of the Western States? 

Wage fixing, Congressman, is just as inconsistent and unfair. For example, 
a construction worker working where the rainfall is both high and frequent 
just cannot get in the time that a worker does who works in an arid or semi- 
arid region. Or one who works where the seasons are short against one who 
works where the seasons are open year around. To further illustrate this, 
Congressman, we have in our employ two skilled operators who belong to unions. 
One in Minnesota and one in California. One has been in our employ 5 consecu- 
tive seasons, the other 4 consecutive seasons. Their reasons for coming and 
staying are simply that (to put it in their own words), “We like it here,” “We 
like the company and our take-home pay.” 

There are other reasons why wage fixing is unfair. Consider the worker 
working in metropolitan areas with the one who works in rural areas far re- 
moved from the metropolitan cost of living. Or if you will compare the Alaskan 
worker with one in the States, any State. 

Our postwar payrolls show, Congressman, that our prevailing wage scales 
have been and are comparable to those of Government contracts let in this area 
on comparable work. Such as airport runways, runway-extension access roads, 
and the like. The only exception to this rule in this area are the main stem 
Missouri River Dam contracts. These, we are sure you'll agree, are of a classi- 
fied nature, in type, size, and perhaps more important, the many families whose 
very lives are disrupted to make the necessary moves to these locations for the 
concerted effort involved. 

In conclusion, Congressman, the implication has been made by some who pre- 
tend to represent the worker that contractors are exploiting, exacting kickbacks, 
and using inhumane tactics of virtual slavery. Let it be known for the record 
that this is not the rule. About all we have left, being boss that is, is the privi- 
lege of signing the checks and making them, of course, so they won’t bounce. 
If those representing unions are fair and just in their demands and if they fit 
the local conditions, let them do their bidding the proper way. Let them pre- 
sent their case to the several States. No, Congressman, we just don’t think it’s 
either fair or proper for Congress to allow union leaders to use the Davis-Bacon 
rider to do their organizing for them. What, may we ask, have they got to fear? 
Let the States decide. 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. Pasco. 
CLAUDE R. Pasco. 
OWEN PASCO. 





ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MIssouRI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 25, 1956. 
Hon. BraDy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. GENTRY: In response to a request from Mr. James D. Marshall, 
executive director of the AGC of America, I am enclosing copies of letters which 
I have had occasion to write to the Davis-Bacon Section regarding incorrect pre- 
determination of prevailing wages on construction work which is normally 
covered by the bargaining agreements between this association and the various 
unions. A reference to those letters will show that there has been instances 
where the Davis-Bacon Section, in issuing predetermined wage schedules, were 
very greatly in error. 

I should like to point out that because this association and the unions nor- 
mally engaged in heavy engineering construction have had collective-bargaining 
agreements in existence for some 15 years, the Davis-Bacon Section has not at 
any time refused to make corrections when errors were called to their attention. 
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We also wish to point out that it has been some months since incorrect pre- 
determinations have come to our attention. The letters which I am sending 
you are samples only and we have memory of additional instances of the wrong 
wages being predetermined. 

While I am writing you this letter I wish to heartily commend you for the 
fine work you are doing to bring about a more nearly adequate Federal-aid 
highway program. Your broad knowledge of the need for better roads, and your 
understanding of the injury which would be done to the highway construction 
program should the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act be made to apply to high- 
way construction, is very helpful. Everyone interested in improving the 
Nation’s highways and, in fact, interested in the general welfare of this Nation, 
would be well advised to pay heed to your suggestions. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Geo. RoBInson, Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 25, 1955. 
Davis-BACON SECTION, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. John J. Babe.) 

GENTLEMEN: I have just received a copy of a predetermination of wages, 
decision No. 0-11.336, law code PB, dated April 7, 1955, covering work to be 
done in Cass County, Mo., on radio supporting facilities approximately 3 miles 
south of Belton, Mo. 

In checking that predetermination I find that the wages for common laborers, 
truck drivers, and operating engineers are in all cases incorrect. 

The rates for common laborers should be those shown on the enclosed laborers 
schedule of wages (exhibit A) for area 3a which I have marked. 

The rates for truck drivers should be those shown on the enclosed chauffeurs 
schedule of wages (exhibit B) for area 1 which I have marked. 

The rates for operating engineers should be those shown on the enclosed 
operating engineers schedule of wages (exhibit C) for area 3 which I have 
marked. 

Please note that the enclosed wage schedules are new and became effective 
April 1, 1955, and were agreed to after collective bargaining between the unions 
involved and this association. Printed copies of the agreements will be fur- 
nished your office and to the office of the Associated General Contractors of 
America just as soon as they are received from the printer. 

We would very greatly appreciate anything you may be able to do to get 
decision No. 0—11.336 corrected to conform to the proper wages. It appears that 
the original decision used the Kansas City rates which resulted in much higher 
wage rates and many conflicts in classifications. In some instances certain 
classifications have been assigned to the wrong union. This could cause undue 
conflict on the project, therefore, our classifications and rates should be used. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Geo. Rosrnson, Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MISSOUR 
Jefferson City, Mo., October 21, 195 


I 
h. 
Mr. ARTHUR HINTZE, 
Labor Relations, Associated General Contractors of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

DEAR ARTHUR: We are in receipt of predetermination of wages, decision No. 
O-4047, dated October 11, 1954, for work at the Sedalia Air Force Base, in 
Pettis County, Mo. 

In checking this predetermination we find on page 2 of the decision, wages for 
“Power equipment operators; heavy equipment;” and those classifications and 
wages under that heading are set out separate and apart from those for 
“Power equipment operators for heavy and highway construction,” as well as 
being in addition to the classifications and wages for “Power equipment opera- 
tors; building construction.”’ We feel that this is in error since any power 
equipment operators who are not engaged in building construction comes under 
the agreement between this association and the International Union of Operating 
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Engineers, and as a consequence of that the wages in our agreement would 
apply and those correct wages are, for area 3, as described on page 21 of the 
agreement book, and whose classifications and rates of wages begin on page 26 
of the agreement. 

On page 3 of decision No, O-4047 the Secretary’s Office has set out wages for 
truck drivers, building construction, and also for truck drivers, heavy. All truck 
drivers engaged in construction work in the State of Missouri who are not engaged 
in strictly building construction are under the purview of the agreement between 
this association and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, etc. 
We find the rates which are set out for “Truck drivers, heavy construction” to 
be incorrect inasmuch as the rates for area 2 as established by our agreement 
were used whereas the correct rates would be those for area 4. Such classi- 
fications and rates begin on page 27 of the agreement. 

We would like to request that you urge the Davis-Bacon Section to issue a 
correction of decision No. O-4047 in conformity with the above as soon as possible. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Geo. Rosinson, Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., October 16, 1954. 
Mr. ArtTHUR HINTZE, 
Labor Relations, Associated General Contractors of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


DEAR ARTHUR: We are in receipt of decision No. O-3976, dated October 8, 1954, 
for work in Webster County, Mo., and find a number of items on that decision 
which are in error. 

On page 1 of the decision, beginning in the lower left-hand corner, are the 
rates for laborers in heavy and highway construction. It appears that the 
Secretary’s Office has used the rates for area 4, as contained in the agreement 
between this association and the laborers union, whereas the correct rate which 
should be used is area 8, which begins on page 25 and carries the rate of $1.35 
per hour for unskilled common labor, $1.45 per hour for semiskilled labor, and 
$1.60 per hour for such classifications as powderman, calker, leadman, ete. Also, 
beginning on the lower right-hand portion of page 1 are the rates for power- 
equipment operators in heavy construction. It appears that the Secretary’s 
Office has used the rates which apply in area 4 as established by the agreement 
between this association and the International Union of Operating Engineers. 
The correct rate should be those rates shown under area 3, which begins on page 
26 of the agreement. We would very much appreciate your calling this to the 


attention of the Davis-Bacon Section in order that they can issue a corrected 
predetermination. 


Your cooperation is appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Geo. Roprnson, Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MIssouRI, 


Jefferson City, Mo., September 30, 1954. 
Mr. Wri11aM BD. DUNN, 


Manager, Labor Relations, 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Dear Mr. DunN: We are in receipt of decision No. O-1814 dated August 18, 
1954, covering work under the Department of the Army in Mississippi County, 
Mo. 

In checking that decision we find three items on page 1 which are not in 
conformity with the existing agreements between this association and the unions. 

Under the item of air tool operator (jackhammer, vibrator) the rate of $1.571%4 
is shown. Our agreement with the common laborers union provides for $1.571%4 
for vibrator operator but gives the rate of $1.72% for jackhammer operator. 

Under the rates for truck driver, semitrailer, the rate on the decision is shown 
as $1.92 whereas the rate in our agreement for the classification for Mississippi 
County is $1.81. Also, the dump-truck rate on the decision is shown as $1.92 
whereas our agreement provides for $1.67. 
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We would appreciate the Secretary notifying the Corps of Engineers of the 
necessary corrections on the above decision. 
Very truly yours, 
J. GEo. RoBInson, Assistant Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson Ciy, Mo., August 18, 1954. 
Davis-Bacon SECTION, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I have received copies of decision No. 0-1582 and decision No. 
0-1583 dated August 12, 1954. 

Please allow me to call your attention to the fact that certain wage scales in 
the jurisdiction of the operating engineers union as shown on these decisions are 
5 cents an hour too low. I imagine that you used the current 1953-54 agree- 
ment with the operating engineers, but used the wrong schedule, since that agree- 
ment has two schedules of wage rates, one effective until March 31, 1954, and 
the other one for jobs bid on after March 31, 1954. It is the latter schedule 
which should have been used, of course. 

I will appreciate your attention to these corrections which I have made in 
pencil on the copies of the decisions. 

With sincere appreciation for your very fine cooperation in the past, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. L. Waaner, Manager. 


Tue ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., July 12, 1954. 
Mr. Stewart RorHam, 
Solicitor, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I attach copies of Davis-Bacon decisions No. 13970, referring to 
dike and revetment construction in Saline and Carroll Counties, Mo., and also 
decision No. 14063, referring to dike and revetment construction in Chariton, 
Howard, and Cooper Counties, Mo. 

Please allow me to call your attention to errors in the wage rates determined 
in these decisions. 

In decision 14063, referring to Chariton, Howard, and Cooper Counties, it 
appears that the current labor agreements between this association and the 
unions were used, but in the case of wages for operating engineers the wages 
were taken from the wrong page in the printed agreement, copy of which is 
attached. On March 31, 1954, all of the wages for operating engineers in out- 
State Missouri went up 5 cents per hour. On the copy of that decision I have 
noted in red the proper rate, which you can verify from the attached copy of the 
agreement. 

Regarding decision 13970, covering dike and revetment construction in Saline 
and Carroll Counties, Md., wages for operating engineers should be exactly the 
same as the wages specified in the other decision referred to above, and I have 
indicated them on the copy of the decision in red. There was apparently some 
confusion in using the current labor agreements. 

Correction of these decisions to correspond with existing labor agreements 
will help very much in maintaining cordial relations with organized labor in 
the State of Missouri, and it would be greatly appreciated if the decisions can 
be changed so that the correct prevailing wages may be written into the contracts 
for the work contemplated. 

Please allow me to thank you again for the excellent cooperation of your office 
in the past. It has done much toward maintaining harmony in labor relations 
in the State of Missouri. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. L. Waaner, Manager. 
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THE KANSAS CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, INc., 
Topeka, Kans., February 27, 1956, 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


Congressman, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GENTRY: In reply to your request and also inquiries from 
our national office, I wish to give you a very brief history of the following: 
First, the contractors’ potential here in Kansas; second, something of the high- 
way situation: and third, any inclusion of a Davis-Bacon requirement in a high- 
way bill. 

The contractors here in Kansas have the equipment and personnel to handle 
a large expanded program in addition to the highway programs now underway. 
For an example of this, the Kansas Turnpike on which the contracts amount 
to approximately $140 million, about 61 percent was taken by Kansas contractors. 
The grading and bridges are pretty well along and will be finished this spring. 
A small amount of the surfacing is in place, but the majority of this will be done 
this year. We expect the turnpike to be completed in October of this year. 

Due to the funds available here in Kansas over the years, the large mileage 
of our highway system is of the public roads standard of the 1920's which was 
narrow roads and bridges, short sight distance and grades up to 6 percent. I 
am sorry to say that eight people were killed on Kansas highways this weekend. 

In regard to the Davis-Bacon, first I wish to state that I have been with 
the contractors association 26 years and previous to that was with the State 
H.ghway Commission of Kansas, so I have the history of the highways here. 
When the Davis-Bacon was enacted its use then in Kansas was mainly on Army 
engineers projects. Previous to establishing a wage, a conciliator would come 
to Kansas and have a hearing. This hearing consisted of the contractors work- 
ing in the area giving him the number of men employed and wage rates being 
paid. The county would give the number of men employed and wage rates 
paid; also, the city in the immediate vicinity would do likewise. From this 
information, the labor conciliator would establish the prevailing rate. After 
the broadening of Davis-Bacon and increase in Federal projects such as reclama- 
tion work starting in Kansas; then Federal housing, Federal assistance on 
schools, airbases, etc., it was the policy for awhile for the awarding agency to 
call on contractors and others in the area where they expected to do the work 
and secure the information that was previously secured by the conciliator. 
About 3 years ago memorandums came through stopping the awarding agency 
from making any investigations on prevailing wage rates, so in Kansas at least, 
establishing the prevailing rate as the minimum rate of the Davis-Bacon section 
is a thing of the past. We get an inquiry very occasionally from the Davis- 
Bacon section wanting to know what is being paid by contractors in a certain 
area, but evidently they are using other information in establishing the minimum 
rates. For example, we have received as of this date, decision No. P-—10,211 
for Army engineers work out of the Kansas City district, for buildings, utilities, 
sidewalks and roads in Ellsworth County. We have checked by phone with 
contractors who had highway contracts in Ellsworth County last year, of which 
some work is still underway, to see what rates they were paying. The highway 
contracts totaled approximately $500,000. I will list the rates shown under this 
decision by the Davis-Bacon as prevailing rates and the minimum to be paid by 
the contractor; then will show the average rate paid by various contractors on 
highway work in Ellsworth County. 


| 


| Davis-Bacon 
| 


Contractors 





I ai. in ida aaininiie ora iaianealeinls ssa sian a ‘licen ahaa apelin $1. 50 | $1. 25 
Crane operators - - 2. 25 1.85 
Blade graders-- inbdd dnb mowebb ede web iwcos 1. 85 1.75 
Tournapull ‘ = ain eae ; nd 1.85 | 1.75 
Asphalt rollers : scan sii acieasiasadleatibie ia od ian sali ee iy 1.75 | 1.65 
Asphalt plant mixers Saeee ; on tecenel 1.75 | 1.75 
Front-end shovel piesa Bi piditiudwands Jakes és itn cee | 1.75 | 1.75 
Asphalt plant boiler fireman eng anin pia bint gine athe oat 1.50 1. 50 
Truck drivers, batch and dump-- - agaionniainigdiatedmai seeeninnt wena” 1. 50 1.25 


We also received this morning, decision P-—10,325 for seedbed preparation, 
fertilizing, mulching and seeding of retarding structure E-1 in the Lost Creek 
watershed, Lincoln County. We have checked with the contractors on highway 
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work in Lincoln County, which includes landscaping, for the past year. The 
work in that county amounted to approximately $300,000. Following are 
rates for this work: 


Davis-Bacon | Contractors 








Common labor. .-----..---- ee Sere 50 $1 
Bladé graders... ........---- Sudehd ide Loew ; 2. 10 1 
Trucks-__---- ‘ = aiieta i ba 50 | l 
1 
l 
1 
l 


25 
8&5 
. 35 
5 
. 85 
85 


. 25 


Motor patrols__- aes aensiette vy ve 2.10 


Scoop operators 10 


; ieee | 
Tractors over 50 horse power- __ Jade SS re eit shiealal 10 
Tractors less than 50 horse power F . ; 70 | 


When the Davis-Bacon Section of the Department of Labor sets a minimum 
rate in a contract which is so much higher than the prevailing rate in the area, 
this also affects the counties and cities on their work as well as the State highway 
commission on their maintenance work. 

The State of Kansas has for a good many years had a prevailing wage law 
in which the State and the political subdivisions are to put the prevailing rate 
in the contract as the minimum rate. This was also done by the turnpike author- 
ity as they are a State agency. Also, our State law requires that a contractor 
cannot pay less than the prevailing rate in an area. 

This information is all authentic and can be substantiated with proof. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to our Senators and Congressmen. Thanking 
you very much for your inquiry, I remain, 

Your very truly, 
J. W. BALLARD, Manager. 


LouISVILLE Ky., February 28, 1956. 
Hon. Representative Brapy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HON. REPRESENTATIVE GENTRY: The following is a copy of letters sent to all 
eight of Kentucky Representatives. Thank you for your interest, you are doing 
a wonderful job. Please do not spend your time acknowledging this letter. 

We are in sincere accord with the necessity of pending highway legislation. 
A business cannot run without good equipment. The Nation’s highways consti- 
tute a vital part of the country’s equipment. Public safety and economy and 
also the defense of our country need the passage of highway legislation. 

Bacon-Davis provisions should not be included in the pending highway legisla- 
tion. In Kentucky our highway department establishes proper wages, fair to 
employee and fair to the economy of the community. Present-day contractors 
cannot operate, even if they desired, in the manner pictured by the report of the 
national joint heavy and highway construction committee. Our local minimum 
wage scales of the four international unions of the above committee are: 


Labor__ Dok cos ; ’ a . 00 
Truckdriver ib pdkctendie 2. 25 
Carpenter : a chccthe ke tadehile ; . 00 
Operator : = . 3. OO 


The results of Bacon-Davis provisions in this bill would be encroachment on 
States functions, increasing the nationalization of economy, do an organizing 
job for organized labor with dues being extracted from previously untouched 
localities, definitely increase the cost of the road program, and finally boost the 
spiral of inflation. 

Respectfully yours, 
LOUISVILLE ASPHALT CO., 
K. A. BarKeER, Jr. 
President, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, March 1, 1956. 

Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Siz: You might be interested in our reactions to the proposed extension 
of the Davis-Bacon Act to Federal-aid highway construction. 
In the first place, our experience covers both highway and general building 
construction work. We as a rule in metropolitan areas have no quarrel with 
the Davis-Bacon Act because we find the scheduled rates of pay in the contract 
specifications somewhat in line with the actual union rates. However, in many 
eases in less populated areas, we find the rates as set forth by the contract 
specifications and represented as the prevailing rates is in excess of actual 
rates, union or nonunion. We have for a long time suspected the unions of 
using the Davis-Bacon Act in such cases, as a tool to force labor rates higher 
then those prevailing. 
Actually, we believe the act has outgrown its usefulness, as contractors in a 
majority of cases work union men at union rates. The unions now being as 
strong as they are, know this to be true. In cases of small rural contractors 
with a small labor force, the union membership does not prevail but rates of 
pay are for the most part comparable. There is almost no likelihood of a 
non-union-wage-rate contractor successfully completing any sizable road proj- 
ect, because of lack of manpower. Any such firm is forced into paying the 
prevailing rate to man its work. 
We believe the Davis-Bacon Act not only unnecessary but a means of forcing 
wages in rural areas well beyond those in existence in such areas. 
Yours very truly, 

WaAtrTer D. GIERTSEN Co. 
By R. F. KigKMAN. 


WESTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Pocatello, Idaho, March 5, 1956. 
Re national highway bill, H. R. 8836. 


Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I understand that the unions are contemplating tacking a rider of 
predetermined prevailing wage rates to the new highway construction program. 
Should the so-called union predetermined wage rate be included in this bill it 
would surely mean the end of bargaining rights between the contractors and the 
unions. The unions could bypass negotiations with contractors and go direct 
to the State labor commissioners, which usually have a union background. Here 
the unions should have no difficulty in establishing new wage rates from time to 
time with these commissioners. 
Each wage increase would automatically become the new prevailing wage 
rate to be paid within the area involved and with a stepped-up highway pro- 
gram the unions would really be in control and at the public expense. 
With the contractors’ bargaining rights taken away there would be no telling 
where this program would lead to, therefore I oppose any fixed wage rates of 
any kind to this highway bill. 
Respectfully, 

HANK KNIPPEL. 


Kinston, N. C., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: At the suggestion of the Associated General Contractors of America 
we wish to express our views on the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon Act in the 
proposed Federal-aid highway construction bill. We are also giving you informa- 
tion concerning our payrolls to prove that our employees are properly com- 
pensated without the help of the Secretary of Labor. 

Our company confines its activity to eastern North Carolina, we employ an 
average of approximately 250 persons. Most of our contracts are with the North 
Carolina State Highway and Public Works Commission. Another large portion 
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of our work is with the various military establishments in eastern North Caro 
lina, all of these contracts include Davis-Bacon provisions. We also work for 
various municipalities and private industries. 
Since we are working under several different wage and hour laws we are listing 
below the average yearly earnings for the various types of worker employed: 
Average wages for each type of office, supervisory, skilled, or semiskilled em- 
ployee during 1955: 


Superintendent Distributor operator 
Office help 3, 415 | Asphalt finisher_ 
Foreman Asphalt roller___ . 
Asphalt plant fireman 5, 270 | Concrete mixer operator 
Master mechanic 5, 129 | Plant oiler 
Assistant mechanic Plant heatmen 
Crane operator Concrete finisher 
Motorgrader operator 5, Form setter ihe : 
Tournapull operator 4,860 | Pump operator________- 2, 980 
Tractor operator 4, 830 | Truckdriver Seas 2, 950 
Payloader operator 


On March 1, 1956, the minimum hourly rate on common labor went up to $1 
per hour. All workers listed above were given a 10-percent increase in base 
wages on the same date. 

Besides the above earnings our employees share in a trust fund contributed 
by the company. This fund is now worth more than a quarter of a million dollars. 
Disbursements are being made to retired, sick, and injured employees, also to 
the families of deceased employees. We rarely have an employee to voluntarily 
leave us. 

The provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act are most undesirable. We give the 
following reasons: ' 

1. We feel that our employees are satisfied and ure given fair compensation. 

2. The wages as set by the Secretary of Labor have never had any relation to 
prevailing wages here. 

3. The wages as set by Secretary of Labor vary. For instance, we have con- 
tracts on four Federal projects within 40 miles of each other—each has a differ- 
ent set of wage rates. This is honestly a terrible situation. It is almost impos- 
sible to keep our records correct, there are continuous errors. 

4. Projects let with Davis-Bacon provisions are also subjected to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The hour requirements of these two acts conflict while 
the poor contractor must meet the requirements of both acts at the same time. 

5. Representatives for both the Davis-Bacon Act and Fair Labor Standards 
Act inspect the same payrolls—these constant visits are most upsetting te our 
office force. We certainly shouldn’t be subjected to both acts and constant 
inspection by different groups of Federal investigators on the same project. 

6. There is definitely a tendency on the part of the Secretary of Labor to con- 
tinuously increase the wages prescribed under Davis-Bacon Act. Some of the 
wages are not at all practical and have unnecessarily increased the cost of 
construction, while helping a few individuals to receive compensation far out 
of proportion to their contribution. 

This company looks forward with horror to a highway bill embracing the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The confusion and extra costs thus created can only be known 
to those of us who are forced to endure its provisions to remain in business. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the stand which you have taken in 
this connection. 

Yours very truly, 
3ARRUS CONSTRUCTION CO., 
M. H. Cowpers, Vice President, 
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THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Miami 32, Fla., March 6, 1956. 


Re Pipelaying Case—Miami International Airport—United States Secretary of 
Labor Case No, DB 101 


Congressman Brapy GENTRY, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: The above cited case represents an outstanding example of the 
flagrant abuse of interpretation and enforcement by agents of United States 
Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin. 

In an order issued about June 1953, at a “quickie” field inspection by an agent 
of the Secretary of Labor, two engineering contractors performing work for the 
Dade County Port Authority in which a portion of the costs were borne by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority sustained financial losses due to long delays before 
equity could prevail. Finally, on August 5, 1955 (26 months after the initial 
order), the hearing examiner for the Secretary revised the initial order and ap- 
proved the engineering contractors’ policies. The CAA had taken issue with the 
Secretary throuchout the proceedin’s: however, they were powerless to correct 
an inequity imposed by the order of the Secretary. 

Here is a synopsis of the facts which appear in volumes of testimony taken 
by hearing examiners of the Secretary in Miami on July 2 and 8, 1953, and again 
on June 22-24, 1954. Then followed a year of waiting for a decision which 
finally came on August 5, 1955, too late to avoid serious financial losses by two 
engineering contractors. 

Agents of the Secretary (names unknown) came to Miami during May 1953 
to review work in process under two separate contracts by engineering contrac- 
tors at Miami International Airport. The item at issue was whether or not 
long-line underground utility pipe was to be laid by semiskilled workmen classified 
as “pipelavers” or by the classification of skilled journeymen, “plumbers.” The 
wage rate specified in the contract documents was $1.60 for pipelayers and $2.95 
for plumbers. The engineering contractors were performing the work in ac- 
cordance with semiskilled pipelayers at the prevailing wage rate, in accordance 
with historical area practice as was proven in the testimony and upheld in the 
final decision. The report of the agent sent to Miami resulted in an order from 
the Secretary directing the contractor, the Dade County Port Authority, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to require payment of the higher rate for 
plumbers on all pipe work then in progress under these contracts. Having bid 
the work on a lump sum basis in competition on the basis of using pipelayers 
at $1.60 per hour, the two contractors were suddenly confronted with an im- 
possible demand to begin paying workmen $2.95 per hour and the CAA was pro- 
hibited from certifying payrolls unless the contractor abided by the order. 

So, the contractors were caucht in a vice from which they could only be 
extracted by the Secretary of Labor. The undersigned journeyed to Washing- 
ton, D. C., in company with a group of engineering contractors (including the 
two who were directly affected) to petition the Secretary of Labor for a stay 
of this order pending a public hearing which he had by written letter refused 
the petitioners. 

I sat with this committee, including observers from the offices of Florida 
Senators Holland and Smathers to hear the Secretary of Labor flatly refuse to 
reopen the issue or to order a public hearing so that facts could be developed. 
By constant hammering at the Secretary from many quarters he finally yielded 
to a restricted hearing (the first one) on July 2, 3, 1953. This was the first 
opportunity that the engineering contractors, including the two petitioners, 
were able to have “their day in court” and after months of waiting, the first 
opinion rendered was manifestly unjust; resulting in the second hearing a year, 
later, in July 1954. 

All of the statements herein made are a matter of official record and can be 
readily produced. 

From these facts, you can readily understand our position of objection to any 
extension of the functions of the United States Department of Labor in its 
Davis-PRacon prevailing wage rate fixing powers. The construction industry 
moves forward at a rapid pace and it is practically impossible to secure equity 
in cases, such as this, where interpretations and enforcement stray from known 
facts which are easily obtainable by exercising a little effort. 

Without reflecting upon anyone, there continues to exist in some quarters the 
feeling agents of the then Secretary were swayed in their judgment because the 
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initial order granted rights to a classification of workmen who were closely 
identified with the head of the department. 

This case has been discused throughout Florida and the writer feels he can 
express the sentiment of the industry in stating that wage fixing provisions such 
as Davis-Bacon should be eliminated in all future legislation of the Congress 
and particularly the highway bill now under consideration. 

In support of this position, we respectfully call your attention to the attached 
copy of charter 29782 (Senate bill No. 497) amending section 215.19 Florida 
Statutes, 1955, which exempts from the Florida prevailing wage rate law, 
coverage on “the construction, repair or maintenance of public roads or high- 
ways.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pau H. HINps, Executive Manager. 


PREVAILING WAGE RATE LAw, FLoripA STATUTES 


(Senate bill No. 497 (1955 sess.), signed by the Governor June 3, 1955] 

A BILL To be entitled “An Act amending section 215.19, Florida Statutes, re'ating to 
the rate of wage for laborers, mechanics, and apprentices employed on pub.ic works, 
providing that every public contract for construction or repair of any public building 
or prosecution and completion of any public work shall contain a provision that the 
rate of wages for all laborers, mechanics, and apprentices employed thereon shall be not 
less than the prevailing rate for similar classifications in the civil division of the State 
where the work is located, requiring the Florida Industrial Commission to make con 
tinuing study to determine prevailing rates in various parts of the State, and to hear 
and determine disputes regarding the prevailing 
Industrial Commission to subpena pertinent books 
with its hearings or disputes 


rates of wages, «mpowering the 
, documents, or records in connection 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 
Section 215.19, Florida Statutes, 1953, is amended to read: 


215.19 RATE OF WAGES FOR LABORERS, MECHANICS, AND APPRENTICES E (i 


"ED 
ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


“(1) (a) Every contract in excess of $5,000 in amount to which the State, 
any county or municipality in the State, or any political subdivision of the State 
or other public agency or authority is a party which requires or involves the 
employment of free laborers, mechanics, or apprentices in the construction of 
any public building, or the prosecution and completion of any public work or for 
repairs upon any public building or public work, shall contain a provision that 
the rate of wages for all laborers, mechanics, and apprentices, if such apprentices 
are available in the area in which the said public work is located, employed by 
any contractor or subcontractor on the work covered by the contract shall be 
not less than the prevailing rate of wages for similar skills or classification of 
work in the city, town, village, or other civil division of the State in which the 
said public work is located, which provision shall refer to and incorporate this 
section in the contract by reference. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall be called to the attention of all pros- 
pective bidders on public contracts of this nature by a notice in the specifica- 
tions, and by the insertion in the specifications of a schedule of prevailing wage 
rates in the locality or area where the work is contemplated furnished by the 
Florida Industrial Commission, and such schedule of prevailing wage rates shall 
for the purpose of the contract and for the duration of the contract be deemed 
the prevailing wage rates as contemplated by this Act regardless of any previous 
or subsequent determination by the Florida Industrial Commission 

“(c) Every request for payment made by the contractor on such work shall 
contain a certificate by the contractor that all provisions of this section regard- 
ing apprentices and payment of wages have been complied with by him, and to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, by all his subcontractors, which certificate 
shall be accompanied by like certificates of all his subcontractors, but nothing 
herein shall be construed to make a contractor liable in any way for statements 
or misstatements contained in the certificates of his snbcontractors. 

“(d) Apprentices hereunder shall be persons defined as apprentices by section 
446.07, Florida Statutes, who shall be working under either an apprentice a cree- 
ment registered and approved by the apprenticeship council as provided by sec- 
tion 446.09 (2), Florida Statutes, or an apprenticeship agreement of 
standards as provided in section 446.13, Florida Statutes. 

“(2) (a) The Florida Industrial Commission shall make a continuing study 
to determine the prevailing wage rates of laborers, mechanics, and apprentices 
usually employed in work similar to that contemplated by this section in the 


higher 
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various parts of the State, and shall furnish to any person, upon request, a 
schedule of applicable prevailing wage rates in the area where public work of 
similar character is in progress or contemplated. 

“(b) Every public contracting authority shall, when contemplating public 
work of the character described in subsection (1) hereof, and before publica- 
tion of invitations to bid, notify the Commission of the nature and magnitude 
of the work and its location. 

“(c) The Florida Industrial Commission is hereby authorized to expend out 
of funds established by chapter 440, Florida Statutes, the amount necessary for 
expenses incurred in the administration of this section. 

“(3) (a) In case of dispute regarding payment of the prevailing rate of wages 
of employees in any of the several classifications which the contracting authority 
is unable to settle, the matter shall be referred to the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission for determination. In all cases the Commission may make such investi- 
gations as it may deem necessary. The decision of the Commission shall be 
inclusive upon all parties, subject to judicial review. 

“(b) All hearings (including taking testimony, receiving other evidence, and 
argument) necessary in such determination shall be held in the municipality 
where the work is done, or if not done in a municipality, then in the county 
where the work is done, unless another place is agreed upon by the parties in 
dispute, otherwise the commission may formulate its own rules for hearings. 

““(4) Nothing in this section shall apply to contracts for the construction, 
repair, or maintenance of public roads or highways, except that all its provisions 
shall apply to contracts for the construction of bridges on public roads and 
highways, where the contract price for such construction shall exceed $50,000 
or such bridge shall be located in a large metropolitan area. The words “metro- 
politan area” are defined for the purpose of this Act as any county in Florida 
having a population of 100,000 according to the last preceding State or Federal 
census. 

“(5) The Florida Industrial Commission shall not take into consideration either 
in establishing prevailing wage rates or classifications or in hearing disputes 
in regard to prevailing wage rates or classifications, conditions, classifications, 
or wage rates in any area outside the geographic limits of the State of 
Florida. 

“(6) In case of a state of emergency, the Governor may suspend the pro- 
visions of this section.” 


San Francisco, March 7, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: All public works performed in the State of California is at wages 
and conditions of AGC master labor agreements and in accordance with State 
prevailing wage statute. The State law is well administered and guarantees 
equity to contractors and labor. The imposition of Davis-Bacon provisions on 
State highway construction work would only add unnecessary step in securing 
bids and further complicate and delay prosecution of accelerated highway 
program. 

Yours very truly, 
ROTHSCHILD, RAFFIN & WETRICK, 
R. B. RorHscuHI1p, Jr. 


WILMINGTON 2, Det., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: Recently four international unions; namely, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, International Hod Carriers 
Building and Common Laborers Union, and International Union of Operating 
Engineers, have prepared a release captioned “Prevailing Wages in the Highway 
Program.” This release has been circulated generally among the members of 
Congress for the purpose of influencing such members to vote to include a Davis- 
Bacon provision in pending highway legislation. The Association of General 
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Contractors in Delaware feels that the mentioned release is disparaging to and 
a reflection upon the construction industry for the following reasons: 

1. The four international unions in the mentioned release charge that highway 
construction e aployees are now being exploited. This is a groundless and vicious 
statement. Employees of road contractors in Delaware are being paid wages 
which are higher than in most other construction work and, as a matter of fact, 
the average wage rate for such employees is greater than in the majority of in- 
dustries in this area. 

2. The four international unions charge that predatory contractors are re- 
viving what is referred to 2s inhuman conditions in the 1920’s. This is a com- 
pletely false assertion. In Delaware we have had no experience which would 
form a basis for such a charge. Predatory contractors are not coming into 
Delaware solely because of their ability to obtain jobs by undercutting prevail- 
ing wage rates and importing distant cheap labor. From our acquaintance with 
other States through the Association of General Contractors, we can state with- 
out fear of contradiction that the charge of predatory contractors is without 
substance in the States generally. 

3. The four international unions charge that the contractors are exacting 
kickbacks. This statement is absolutely false and, as a matter of fact, it is the 
labor unions’ racketeers who have exacted kickbacks. In this connection, we 
should like to point out that Joseph S. Fay was just recently released from 
prison after serving a sentence for racketeering as a labor leader, which in- 
volved, among other things, the extraction of kickbacks. 

4. The four international unions further charge that employees working on 
highways are working under conditions of virtual slavery. We believe that the 
Members of Congress are generally familiar with road construction in their 
particular States and we feel that Congressmen can take judicial knowledge of 
the fact that employees of road contractors are well paid; work with the most 
modern equipment; and are afforded every protection in their work against 
traffic and other hazards while the construction and/or repair of roads proceed. 
As a matter of fact, our construction employees are better paid and as well 
treated as any in the United States and certainly work under better conditions, 
with higher average wage rates than enjoyed by employees of comparable skills 
in other industries. As as matter of fact, they work under better conditions 
and receive better wages than are enjoyed by the average Government employee. 

It is the position of the Association of General Contractors that the four 
international unions have published and circularized the mentioned release for 
the sole purpose of beguiling the Members of Congress into voting for a Davis- 
Bacon provision in the highway legislation. Their sole purpose is to utilize this 
provision, if enacted, for union organization at the expense of the taxpayers. 
For example, if a Davis-Bacon provision were enacted as requested by the four 
international unions, the unions would then insist that the Department of Labor 
adopt a wage rate fixed by them on a particular job or jobs as the prevailing 
rate in the subject area. The four unions thus would have caused, through the 
use of the Davis-Bacon provision all contractors to pay the same wage rate 
as fixed by the unions and this would be tantamount to organizing all con- 
tractors and making their employees subject to the whims of the union leaders. 
If this should occur, highway construction costs would increase substantially 
because of a wage rate dictated by the unions. This increased cost would 
naturally be passed on to the taxpayers locally and, because of the Federal partici 
pation, the taxpayers nationally. 

We urge each Member of Congress to analyze this situation carefully and vote 
against the inclusion of a Davis-Bacon provision to Federal highway legislation. 

We will be glad to have representatives of this organization appear before the 
appropriate committee of either the House or Senate and confront representa- 
tives of the four international unions respecting the false and misleading 
charges made by said unions. 

Respectfully, 
E. EARLE DowNIng, INc., 
A. D. BURBAGE, 
Vice President. 
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MaArcw 15, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar REPRESENTATVE: Recently four international unions; namely, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, International Hod 
Carriers Building and Common Laborers Union, and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, have prepared a release captioned “Prevailing Wages In 
The Highway Program.” This release has been circulated generally among 
the Members of Congress for the purpose of influencing such members to vote to 
include a Davis-Bacon provision in pending highway legislation. The Associa- 
tion of General Contractors in Delaware feels that the mentioned release is 
disparaging to and a reflection upon the construction industry for the following 
reasons: 

1. The four international unions in the mentioned release charge that highway 
construction employees are now being exploited. This is a groundless and vicious 
statement. Employees of road contractors in Delaware are being paid wages 
which are higher than in most other construction work and, as a matter of fact, 
the average wage rate for such employees is greater than in the majority of 
industries in this area. 

2. The four international unionse harge that predatory contractors are reviv- 
ing what is referred to as inhuman conditions in the 1920’s. This is a completely 
false assertion. In Delaware we have had no experience which would form a 
basis for such a charge. Predatory contractors are not coming into Delaware 
solely because of their ability to obtain jobs by undercutting prevailing wage 
rates and importing distant cheap labor. From our acquaintance with other 
States through the Association of General Contractors, we can state without fear 
of contradiction that the charge of predatory contractors is without substance 
in the States generally. 

3. The four international unions charge that the contractors are exacing kick- 
hacks. This statement is absolutely false and, as a matter of fact, it is the labor 
union racketeers whoh ave exacted kickbacks. In this connection, we should 
like to point out that Joseph 8. Fay was just recently released from prison after 
serving a sentence for racketeering as a labor leader, which involved, among 
other things, the extraction of kickbacks. 

4. The four international unions further charge that employees working on 
highways are working under conditions of virtual slavery. We believe that the 
members of Congress are generally familiar with road construction in their 
particular States and we feel that Congressmen can take judicial knowledge of 
the fact that employees of road contractors are well paid; work with the most 
modern equipment; and are afforded every protection in their work against 
traffic and other hazards while the construction and/or repair of roads proceed. 
As a matter of fact, our construction employees are better paid and as well 
treated as any in the United States and certainly work under better conditions, 
with higher average wage rates than enjoyed by employees of comparable skills in 
other industries. As a matter of fact, they work under better conditions and 
receive better wages than are enjoyed by the average Government employee. 

It is the position of the Association of General Contractors that the four inter- 
national unions have published and circularized the mentioned release for the 
sole purpose of beguiling the Members of Congress into voting for a Davis-Bacon 
provision in the highway legislation. Their sole purpose is to utilize this pro- 
vision, if enacted, for union organization at the expense of the taxpayers. For 
example, if a Davis-Bacon provision were enacted as requested by the four inter- 
national unions, the unions would then insist that the Department of Labor 
adopt a wage rate fixed by them on a particular job or jobs as the prevailing 
rate in the subject area. The four unions thus would have caused, through the 
use of the Davis-Bacon provision all contractors to pay the same wage fate as 
fixed by the unions and this would be tantamount to organizing all contractors and 
making their employees subject to the whims of the union leaders. If this should 
occur, highway construction costs would increase substantially because of the 
wage rate dictated by the unions. This increased cost would naturally be passed 
on to the taxpayers locally and, because of the Federal participation, the tax- 
payers nationally. 
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We urge each Member of Congress to analyze this situation carefully and 
vote against the inclusion of a Davis-Bacon provision in Federal highway legis- 
lation. 

We will be glad to have representatives of this organization appear before the 
appropriate committee of either the House or Senate and confront representatives 
of the four international unions respecting the false and misleading charges 
made by said unions. 

Respectfully, 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
By JAMES JULIAN, President. 


DALLAS 18, Tex., Varch 16, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GENTRY: We are in receipt of information that, under extremely 
heavy pressure from organized labor, the House Roads Subcommittee has voted 
to include the Davis-Bacon provision in the proposed highway bill. 

This Davis-Bacon provision as presently administered, and which is so much in- 
sisted upon by organized labor, is really nothing more than another encroachment 
upon the authority of the individual States to administer their own business ; 
another usurpation of powers which constitutionally are reserved to the States, 
and another ridiculous attempt by the Department of Labor to administer, by 
long-distance bureaucratic fumbling, regulatory measures upon activities which 
are no proper concern of the Department and of which they have too little 
knowledge to properly exercise competent judgment. 

We ask that you do all within your power to cause a thorough investigation 
of the Davis-Bacon provision, with particular emphasis upon the manner in 
which the law has been administered by the Department of Labor, before same 
is included in any proposed bill. We are certain the results of such investigation 
would be convincing enough to the average legislator that any attempt to fur 
ther extend Davis-Bacon authority would be automatically discouraged. The 
law states: “The minimum wages to be paid various classes of laborers shall 
be based upon wages determined by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing 
for the corresponding classes of laborers and mechanics employed on projects 
of a character similar to the contract work in the city, town, village or other 
civil subdivision.” In the State of Texas, on work involving road construction 
and underground utility construction, it has been the deliberate policy of the 
Department of Labor to completely ignore this provision of the law and they 
have consistently issued wage schedules and wage classifications which were 
not only in direct violation of prevailing wages of the locality but which were 
extremely costly to the political subdivision involved. 

We submit that the Department of Labor has, in the past, through their over- 
whelming desire to please organized labor, promulgated regulations and placed 
improper interpretations on laws in a manner which is strictly unionism at 
work on a cabinet level, and by which strategem the intent of the law and the 
intention of Congress is successfully circumvented. 

From the past record of the Labor Department in these matters, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the abuses and malpractices will be multiplied tenfold 
should their Davis-Bacon authority be extended to any measure as far reaching 
and important as this proposed highway bill. We have no quarrel with the pro- 
visions of the law regarding minimum wages and established classifications, but 
we insist that the Department of Labor, or any other Federal agency, is not to be 
entrusted with the proper and just administration of its provisions. 

Ve will not prolong this letter by burdening you at this time with case his- 
tories: of past abuses by the Department of Labor. However, we do have a 
very substantial list of some 50 cases which, if vou think necessary or advisable, 
can be furnished to you from the files of our A. G. C. office. Suflice it to say, at 
the present writing, we strongly urge you move for a complete investigation of 
the Department of Labor’s administration of the Davis-Bacon Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 as a prerequisite to the inclusion of such provisions 
in any bill introduced to the Congress. 

In making these requests of you, please know we are not attempting to dictate 
to you your decision on the bill. We are, to be sure, making an effort to present 
our viewpoint as convincingly as possible for your consideration, but always 
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reserving to you the right, and the duty, to judge and make your decision on the 
basis of what you believe to be the pertinent factors involved and what, in your 
opinion, serves the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Very truly yours, 
BeN Srra & Co. 
B. H. BisHop. 


MemPpHis, TENN., March 2, 1956. 
Representative Brapy GENTRY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Because the Department of Labor so consistently erred in determining wage 
rates on flood-control work, it has become necessary for contractors this area to 
attempt prior rate agreements with union groups. 

FRANK STANFORD DRIVER CONTRACTING Co. 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
Old House Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Inclusion of Davis-Bacon provisions in Federal highway bill would be flagrant 
violation of State rights and would serve only to increase cost, delay highway 
program, and force unnecessary duplication of Government control on private 
industry. Our State labor commissioner now determines prevailing wage rates. 
He is aware of local conditions and is-fair to both worker and employer. Davis- 
Bacon rates are higher than those actually prevailing and are burden on State’s 
taxpayers. 

MILLER & SMITH CONTRACTORS. 
M. W. SMITH. 


GREAT Fatyus, Mont., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Regarding highway appropriation bills and predetermination of wages, we re- 
quest all consideration possible be given to permit individual States to make 
wage determinations relative to program rather than Davis-Bacon section of 
Department of Labor. We are sure the States being administrative agents 
would keep the control of work centralized and also eliminate the possibility 
of violating some State rights. 

McLAvueHu tin, INC. 
By O. W. McINTYRE. 


Boise, IpaHo, March 7, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Urgently protest inclusion of the Davis-Bacon provision in the new highway 
bill. We feel that in predetermination of wage rates each individual State 
being closer to and dealing actively each day with the ever-changing rates can 
predetermine the prevailing rates more realistically. 

In our State of Idaho the prevailing rates differ considerably from one part of 
the State to another. These rates have been established honestly through col- 
lective bargaining. We feel that if the Davis-Bacon provisions are included that 
these rates would become uniform throughout the State with the highest rate 
becoming the norm. If these rates are imposed on this bill they will not only 
raise the cost of construction on the Interstate System but will spread to all 
fields of the construction industry. Once these rates are enacted into law 
through the highway bill there will be no relief for contractors through his legal 
right of collective bargaining. 

QuUItNN-Rosstns Co., INc. 
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OAKLAND, CALir., March 7, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


137 House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


All public works performed in California at wages and conditions of AGC 
master labor agreement and in accordance with State prevailing wage statute. 
State law well administered and guarantees equity to contractors and labor. 
Imposition of Davis-Bacon provision on State highway construction works 
would only add unnecessary steps in securing bids and further complicate and 
delay prosecution of accelerated highway program. 

GALLAGHER AND BURKE. 


Farao, N. Daxk., March 8, 1956. 
Congressman Brapy GENTRY, 


Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The wages set by Davis-Bacon in some Federal-aid contracts on lettings in 
our area has been out of line with our pay scale to the extent it has kept us 
from bidding on these projects—projects such as airbases, ete. 


HaGGart CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Bos HAGGART. 


CoLorapo Sprines, CoLo., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


Old House Office Building. Washington, DN. C.: 


The Davis-Bacon predetermined wage rates have not always been in accord 
with prevailing and negotiated wage rates and while you favor the Federal 
highway measure it seems inadvisable to include this requirement for pre- 
determination of wage rates. 

NOWERS CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Roy G. NOWERS. 


AMFRICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
New York 18, N. Y., January 4, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Mr. Buckitey: The American Society of Civil Engineers is intensely 
interested in the national highway program that is currently under study in 
Congress. The enclosed resolution, as originated by the society’s highway divi- 
sion and adopted by its board of direction, is respectfully submitted in the hope 
that it will be helpful in the development of a comprehensive plan that will serve 
the national interest to greatest advantage. 

In October, 1955, the board of direction of this society created a task committee 
for the specific purpose of furthering a sound national highway program. The 
committee comprises an outstanding group of highway engineering authorities 
headed by Bertram D. Tallamy, past president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, and it stands available for any constructive service 
that is appropriate to its purpose. We invite you to call on the society for any 
assistance that we can extend toward the development of a highway program 
that will best serve the growing needs of the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WIsELy, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


To the Members of the Public Works Committees of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Whereas the highway system of the United States has become increasingly vital 
to commerce, industry, agricultural, and mining, with more than one-seventh 
of the Nation’s gainfully employed population engaged in highway transporta- 
tion ; 

Whereas an adequate highway system is vital to the national defense; 

Whereas highway inadequacies constitute a serious problem in the lives of 
our citizens, hampering transportation and bringing choking congestion to our 
towns and cities; 
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Whereas these inadequacies are a prime contributing cause of traffic accidents 
with their toll of deaths, blighted lives, and property loss; 

Whereas the highway network is now serving 61.3 million registered vehicles 
compared with 30 million in 1946, with little or no increase in highway mileage 
and relatively little net improvement in highway conditions; 

Whereas because of mounting traffic volumes with consequent increased wear 
and tear on existing roads, and with long-range growth inevitable, time presses 
urgently ; 

Whereas the present highway construction level throughout the Nation clearly 
has been proven inadequate in general for making significant reductions in the 
accumulated highway deficiencies ; 

Whereas authoritative data on highway needs and costs are available, as a 
basis for devising sound Federal legislation in the public interest ; 

Whereas with increasing traffic on all highways, the National System of Inter- 
state Highways has emerged as the key network, carrying some 14 percent of all 
highway traffic on 114 percent of the highway mileage, and interconnecting the 
various regions and principal cities; and 

Whereas while hitherto the States from their limited funds have contributed to 
the National System of Interstate Highways included in their highway networks, 
the possibility of greatly increased Federal participation both in amount and on 
a proportionate basis has created a state of indecision delaying further con- 
struction on this system: Be it therefore 

Resolved, by the American Society of Civil Engineers in convention assembled 
in New York City on this 27th day of October, 1955: 

That the Congress of the United States enact legislation for an expanded long- 
range highway program, including provision for the complete construction of the 
National System of Interstate Highways in a period not to exceed 15 years; 

That, in determining the details of this program and its financing, the problem 
be weighed in terms of the broad public interest, without regard to partisanship 
or self-seeking special interests, but rather boldly and with the knowledge that a 
direct and far-seeing approach is vital if a fair and equitable solution is to be 
found in the interest of all. 

That a definite program of financing be enacted to permit orderly advance 
planning, preparation of necessary rights of way and construction: 

That financing be on such a basis that complete rather than disconnected 
segments of needed new facilities can be brought to active construction and 
completion quickly, in order to provide the full benefit of efficient transportation ; 

That on determining the Federal highway program, special emphasis be given 
to the necessity of developing the National System of Interstate Highways to 
the highest engineering standards with full control of access to insure utmost 
transportation efficiency : And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be supplied to the members of the 
Committees of Public Works, respectively. of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by board of direction, American Society of Civil Engineers on October 
27, 1955. 


LINCOLN, NEsR., March 28, 1956. 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 


Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re Davis-Bacon statement filed by attorney for the four international unions 
on highway and heavy construction after Subcommittee on Roads hearings were 
concluded. 

We respectfully request that the printed record of hearings also include our 
statement of reply and refutation as follows : 

Nebraska minimums are $1, $1.30, and $1.60. Not $0.75, $0.95, and $1.25 con- 
tained in statement. 

Nebraska payroll survey just completed covering highway work last year 
shows nearly all prevailing straight-time hourly rates exceed State minimums 
$0.25 to $0.40. None are less than the minimums. 

Time and a half is paid on all highway work in Nebraska and the average 
Nebraska highway-heavy contractor works 54 to 60 hours per week. 

Highway-heavy construction employees receive highest scales per hour in 
State next to building construction industry. 
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Invariable experience in Nebraska during the past 10 years is that contractors 
and workmen who come in from other States negotiate rates which inflate local 
level of wages rather than depress them as claimed in statement. 

Typical example is multimillion dollar Republican River projects which still 
earry higher than prevailing Davis-Bacon minimums inherited from a Los An- 
geles contractor who built one project and left Nebraska more than 2% years 
ago. 

On another project of equal size an order to comply has been issued to a local 
contractor by enforcement section of letting agency citing nontraditional example 
set by a contractor from New York City who performed one job in Nebraska 
which took 30 days and left. 

Compliance would jump legal minimum on this classification from $2 up to 
$2.90 per hour; $2 is the prevailing rate among all contractors in Nebraska. 

JAMES CRITCHFIELD, 
Manager, Nebraska Chapter AGC. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE H. Faron, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR COLLEAGUE: I am writing to you concerning the highway legislation 
presently being considered in your Committee on Public Works. I believe that 
the committee should give consideration to two particular problems in connec- 
tion with the bill now before the committee. These two items are the authoriza- 
tion for forest highways and for national park roads and trails. It would seem 
to me that these problems could be considered very well in connection with 
present legislation and avoid the necessity of separate consideration. 

The authorization for forest highways is continued at $22,500,000 (H. R. 
8836, p. 4, line 25 and p. 5, line 1). This amount is wholly inadequate. Our 
forest roads are often in our mountains and are very difficult to construct and 
maintain. To give you some idea of the inadequacy of the authorization, I 
would like to set forth the construction possible in the State of Wyoming during 
the coming year. 


Estimated 
enst 


Class 


meth 
Name Improvement —_ 


Snake River Canyon.......| Grading and bituminous stabilized base__. 3 ] $335, 000 


Buflalo-Tensleep Grading ria ; 7 3 ! 400, COO 
Shell Canyon-.. Bituminous surfacing ; : : 85, 000 


Total abe . slits hos ecevieniads a : §20, 000 


With our many miles of forest highways, we are going backward instead of 
forward. These highways are often an integral part of some of our most 
important Federal routes and are quite frequently the most scenic. People 
from all over the Nation are traveling in increasing numbers. For their safety 
and for an integrated system, it is imperative that something be done to increase 
this authorization. As far as I can determine, a similar situation exists in 
our other States which have large areas of national forests. In my State, the 
Federal Government claims almost 52 percent of the surface area. The Federal 
Government must assume its responsibility. I would urge that the committee 
increase this authorization to $45 million. 

The amount authorized for construction of roads and trails in national parks 
and monuments is continued at $12,500,000 (p. 6, line 3). The National Park 
Service has just completed a survey of our park needs. This survey shows 50 
million visitors to the parks in 1955 as compared to less than 22 million in 1946. 
It is estimated that the number of visitors to the parks will increase to 80 
million by 1966. The National Park Service has estimated that it will require 
an appropriation of $16 million each year for a period of 10 years to take care 
of the needs. This amount should be authorized in the present legislation. 
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I respectfully urge that your committee increase the authorization for forest 
highways to $45 million and increase the authorization for highways in national 
parks and monuments to $16 million. I will appreciate your favorable con- 
sideration of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
KeitH THOMSON. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1956. 
Hon. Georce H. Fation, 
Chairman, Public Works Subcommittee on Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Fatton: I shall greatly appreciate your full consideration of the 
enclosed resolution for the highway bill. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Irs Buitcnu, M. C. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas throughout its life the Georgia Motor Club (AAA) has always favored 
the building of roads and streets adequate to the times; and 

Whereas the doubling of the number of automobiles on our highways since 
World War II has thrown the highway systems far behind the times because 
roadbuilding has not kept pace with motor-vehicle development; and 

Whereas this has created a highway emergency that requires emergency 
measures for correction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the officers and directors of the Georgia Motor Club (AAA), 
at its regular meeting held on Thursday, February 9, 1956, hereby goes on record 
urging our Senators and Representatives in Congress to support the AAA motor- 
ists’ program for better highways, the basic principles being as follows: 

1. Greatly enlarged Federal-aid highway program, with acceleration both for 
the national system of interstate highways and other Federal-aid systems, pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban. 

2. It would be in the form of a 15-year 3-phase pay-as-you-build program, 
financed by revenues from certain Federal automotive excise taxes reflecting a 
measure of road use. There would be moderate graduated increases in these 
taxes, plus a small new tax on retread material. The program should have an 
18-year financing schedule. 

3. While affecting all highway users, these proposed taxes would result in 
heavy trucks bearing more nearly their equitable share of the burden. 

4, Full review by Congress of the overall 15-year program at the close of each 
5-year segment—1961 and 1966. This will permit any statutory revisions which 
may be warranted in the light of changing conditions. 

5. For the first 5 years appropriation of $8,875 million, of which $5 billion 
would be for the interstate system, and $3,875 million for expenditure on Federal- 
aid primary, secondary, and urban systems. 

6. As an example of a reasonable approach to a more equitable tax structure 
to finance the program, the AAA suggests the following increases in rates: Gaso- 
line, one-half cent per gallon ; diesel fuel, 2 cents per gallon; lubricating oil, 1 cent 
per gallon; tires, tubes, and retread material when tires are less than 45 pounds, 
1 cent per pound ; and tires, tubes, and retread material when tires are 45 pounds 
and over, 5cents per pound. During the first 5 years the new rates would produce 
revenue estimated at $9,370 million, sufficient to finance the program, provided 
there are no drains on the highway fund resulting from exemptions, reimburse- 
ments, or the like. 

7. Federal Government to pay 90 percent of the cost of the interstate system; 
present 50-50 matching to continue for other Federal-aid systems. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., February 21, 1956. 
Hon. GreorcGe H. FAtwon, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
House Committee on Public Works, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR GeEorRGE: Thank you for offering to hear testimony from me in your 
executive session on the highway bill. After my discussions with you I think, 
however, that the views which I wish to bring to the attention of the committee 
can be presented by means of this letter. I am sending a copy of it to each 
member of your subcommittee. I shall appreciate it if you will also have the 
letter made a part of your hearing record. 

The authorization of $24 million annually for forest development roads con- 
tained in the act of May 6, 1954, will, I believe, expire with fiscal year of 1957. 

It is both necessary and desirable, therefore, that further authorization for 
forest development roads, otherwise known as timber access roads, be incorpo- 
rated in the new highway authorization bill which you now have under 
consideration. 

It is my belief that an unintentional error was made in the act of 1954. I 
believe the committee and Congress intended that the authorization of $24 
million was for the construction and reconstruction of roads. However, the lan- 
guage referred back to an earlier similar authorization, which provided that such 
authorization include construction, reconstruction, and maintenance. Thus the 
authorization in the 1954 act was not $24 million for construction and recon- 
struction, but as evidenced by the present budget and appropriation bill, the true 
figures are $17 million for construction and reconstruction, and $7 million for 
maintenance. 

I recommend, therefore, that the committee rephrase the language of this par- 
ticular authorizing section separating the authorization for construction and 
reconstruction from the amount authorized for maintenance. 

The figure for construction and reconstruction of forest development roads in 
the new bill should be not less than $25 million; the authorization for mainte- 
nance should be not less than $10 million. 

There is a solid factual basis for my recommendation of the above figures. In 
1953 the United States Forest Service completed a very carefully made study 
of the entire access road problem. The Forest Service report on this subject 
is available to the committee. It reveals that construction and reconstruction 
of 16,700 miles of timber access roads at an estimated cost of $256 million is 
required during the next 5-year period to bring cutting up to the marketable 
capacity of the national forests. Of the 16,700 miles required, 9,500 miles esti- 
mated to cost $125 million are needed to maintain cutting at the current annual 
rate. The balance of 7,200 miles estimated to cost $131 million is needed to 
increase the cut to full capacity. 

Of the total requirements $143 million, or 56 percent would be constructed 
by parties other than the Federal Government, as follows: 

1. 9,900 miles estimated to cost $132 million will be constructed to serve indi- 
vidual sales and will, in the main, be built by purchasers of Government timber 
under the terms of sale agreements calling for work estimated to cost $109 mil- 
lion. Additional Federal expenditures estimated at $23 million will be required 
for engineering services and for supplementary construction needed to provide 
capacity for other timber to be removed over the operator constructed roads. 

2. 650 miles estimated to cost $26,500,000 are roads which serve public and 
private timber and should be built by local road authorities for logging and 
general purpose traffic. 

8. 650 miles estimated to cost $7,500,000 are roads which.will be built by pri- 
vate individuals or groups to develop timber or other forest uses, but which will 
serve both Government and private timber. 

Total Federal expenditures would be $113 million of which $23 million would 
be for engineering and supplementary construction on roads constructed by tim- 
ber purchasers as outlined in item No. 1 above. This leaves a balance of $90 
million for 5,500 miles of roads to open up main drainages and large blocks of 
public timber. Such roads should be built by the Federal Government to obtain 
the following advantages: 

1. Opportunity to develop a logical order of cutting that will permit continuity 
of production and enable maximum sustained yields. Deteriorating timber 
scattered throughout large drainages can be harvested first. Insect and disease 
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killed trees can be salvaged promptly. Coordinated seasonal cutting of high 
and low elevation timber is possible, enabling year-round operations. Cutting 
can be distributed to prevent concentrations of slash and accompanying problems 
of fire protection. 

2. Greater competition in bidding for stumpage by providing equal opportunity 
for both large and small enterprises. This results in maximum return to the 
Treasury. 

3. The road systems can be designed and built to furnish the lowest cost trans- 
portation system for all timber tributary to them including that scheduled for 
cutting in’ the future. 

4. Opportunities to market special products can be obtained. Greater revenue 
is possible through the sale of special products such as posts and piling, sepa- 
rately and in advance of the sale of the main sawlog crop. 

Although the careful estimate of the Forest Service in 1953 indicates the 
expenditure of $113 million over a 5-year period would bring the national forests 
up to the allowable cut, I feel it would be legislatively sound to anticipate con- 
struction cost increases since 1953, which is my reason for suggesting that the 
authorization be for $25 million a year; and I further suggest that it be made for 
a period of not less than 5 years, or a total of $125 million, the amount necessary 
to place the national forests of America on a sound operating basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSwortTH. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1956. 
Hon. GEoRGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. FALLON: From correspondence which has come over my desk in the 
last 2 weeks, there appears to be some effort to endeavor to thwart the decision 
made by the Public Works Committee in 1955 to include a prevailing wage 
provision in the Interstate Highway legislation which we now have under 
consideration. 

There is no question, in my mind, that the will of the House Public Works 
Committee and of the House of Representatives was clearly expressed in the 
ist session of the 84th Congress on this issue. The Public Works Committee 
voted, by a vote of 28 to 4, to include a prevailing wage provision in the highway 
bill which was reported to the House of Representatives. There were two votes 
on the floor of the House of Representatives which confirmed that the majority 
of the House membership was in favor of the inclusion of this provision in the 
measure. The first was on a motion to include the prevailing wage provision 
in the Dondero substitute highway bill. This motion was passed by an over- 
whelming voice vote. Later a motion to delete the prevailing wage provision 
from the Fallon bill was decisively defeated on the House floor. 

Surely the above actions clearly have indicated the views of the House 
membership and of the membership of the Public Works Committee on this issue. 

Opponents of the prevailing wage provision have endeavored to state that 
the inclusion of a prevailing wage provision in the Federal Interstate Highway 
legislation would violate the sovereignty of the States. However, the principle 
of including such prevailing wage provisions in legislation to provide assistance 
to State and local projects was long ago established by the Congress. Prevail- 
ing wage requirements already exist in the following programs of this type: 
(1) The Federal Airport Act, (2) the School Survey and Construction Act of 
1950, (3) the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, (4) the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program in the Housing Act of 1954, (5) the National Hous- 
ing Act, (6) multifamily rental housing under the FHA, (7) defense housing, 
(8) the Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, (9) the Lease Purchase 
Contracts Act of 1954. 

These same opponents of prevailing wages also have endeavored to argue that 
the inclusion of a prevailing wage provision in highway legislation would mate- 
rially increase the cost of the construction of these highways. There is no 
reason why this should be the case, unless there are some highway contractors 
at the present time who are grossly violating the generally accepted principle 
that prevailing wages should be paid in the area in which highway construction 
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is being performed. If contractors throughout the United States are now com- 
plying with this generally accepted principle, the cost of the highway program 
should not be increased by including the Davis-Bacon prevailing wage provision 
in our legislation. If there are gross violations of this principle now in existence 
whereby contractors are bringing underpaid employees into an area where 
higher wages are customarily paid, then it is time that we correct this condi- 
tion. The principle that such wage violations should not occur was recognized 
originally in 1931 when the first Davis-Bacon Act was passed. 

The only other argument that opponents of this prevailing wage provision 
appear to make it that it will take hordes of employees of the Department of 
Labor to enforce this provision. There has been no evidence that such would 
be the case in the Federal programs to which the prevailing wage provision 
already applies. 

It seems to me only fair and proper that the Public Works Committee should 
reaffirm its decision of last year and include a prevailing wage provision in the 
highway bill which is now under consideration. We owe it to the workers of 
the United States to see that they receive just and proper wages, and no less, 
on interstate highways which are financed 90 to 95 percent by Federal funds. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) John 
(Typed) JoHN F. BALDWIN, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1956. 
Hon. George H. FALiLon, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR GEORGE: When I testified before the Roads Subcommittee this morning 
urging inclusion of Alaska in H. R. 8836, I unfortunately did not have with 
me a sufficient number of copies of my proposed amendment to distribute to 
the members. Accordingly, there is attached the amendment which I pro- 
posed, together with an approximation of the apportionments which would be 
made to Alaska. 

Attached also is a memorandum statement based on data furnished me by 
the Alaska Territorial highway engineer as to roads programed, planned or con- 
templated on which construction should commence in the next decade or 15 
years in order that Alaska’s resources may be made available to transportation, 
so there will be settlement opportunities, so that the tourist business, which 
might conceivably become the most important industry in Aiaska, may be en- 
larged, and most important of all so that there will be for national defense pur- 
poses an existing network of roads. 

I sincerely trust that it will be your determination that Alaska should be 
included at long last in the Federal-aid highway program. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Bob Bartlett. 
(Typed) E. L. BARTLETT. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 8836 


(To extend Federal aid to the Territory of Alaska) 


Add a new section reading as follows: 

“Sec. —. (a) The Territory of Alaska shall be entitled to share in funds herein 
or hereafter authorized for expenditure for projects on the Federal-aid primary 
and secondary highway systems, and extensions thereof within urban areas, 
under the Act entitled “An Act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as the several States and Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, and such Territory shall be ineluded in the calculations to 
determine the basis of apportionment of such funds, except that one-half only 
of the area of Alaska shall be used in the calculations to determine the area 
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factor in the apportionment of such funds: Provided, That the Territory of Alaska 
shall contribute funds each fiscal year in an amount that shall be not less 
than 10 per centum of the Federal funds apportioned to it for such fiscal year, 
such contribution to be deposited in a special account in the Federal Treasury 
for use in conjunction with the Federal funds apportioned to the Territory. 
The system or systems of roads on which Federal-aid apportionments to the 
Territory of Alaska are to be expended shall be determined and agreed upon 
by the Governor of Alaska, and Territorial highway engineer of Alaska, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, without regard to the limitations contained in sec- 
tion 6 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supple- 
mented. The Federal funds apportioned to the Territory of Alaska and the 
funds contributed by said Territory in accordance herewith may be expended by 
the Secretary of Commerce either directly or in cooperation with the Territorial 
Board of Road Commissioners of Alaska, and may be so expended separately or 
in combination and without regard to the matching provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act; and both such funds may be expended for the maintenance of 
roads within the system or systems of roads agreed upon under the same terms 
and conditions as for the construction of such roads. 

“(b) Effective 60 days after the approval of this Act, the functions, duties, and 
authority pertaining to the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tram- 
ways, ferries, bridges, trails, and other works in Alaska, conferred upon the 
Department of the Interior and heretofore administered by .* Secretary of the 
Interior under the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 446; 48 U. C., sec. 321a and 
the following), are hereby transferred to the Department — ‘Commerce, and 
thereafter shall be administered by the Secretary of Commerce, or under his 
direction, by such officer, or officers, as may be designated by him. 

“(c) There are hereby transferred to the Department of Commerce, to be em- 
ployed and expended in connection with the functions, duties, and authority 
transferred to said Department by paragraph (a) hereof, all personnel employed 
in connection with any such functions, duties, or authority, and the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or other funds now available, or that 
hereafter may be made available, for use in connection with such functions, 
duties, or authority ; and the Department of the Interior is directed to turn over 
to the Secretary of Commerce all equipment, materials, supplies, papers, maps, 
and documents, or other property (real or personal, and including office equip- 
ment and records) used or held in connection with such functions, duties, and 
authority. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce shall take 
such steps as may be necessary or appropriate to effect the transfer from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Commerce of the functions, 
duties, and authority, and the funds and property as herein provided for. 

“(e) The Secretary of Commerce shall have power, by order or regulations, 
to distribute the duties and authority hereby transferred, and appropriations 
pertaining thereto, as he may deem proper to accomplish the economical and 
effective organization and administration thereof.” 


Approximate apportionments to Alaska, were Alaska to share in funds author- 
ized, or intended to be authorized by H. R. 8836 for the fiscal years 1958 to 
1969, inclusive, based on Federal-aid apportionment formulas but allowing 
only 1% of total area 

(Thousands of dollars] 
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FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 
MEMORANDUM ON ALASKA ROAD NEEDS 
Primary roads 
1. Livengood-Nome. Estimated cost without paving, but including bridging 
the Yukon and Koyukuk Rivers, $30 million; with paving, $68 million. Justi- 
fication : Continuation of Route U. S. 97, comprising Alaska Highway to Buffalo 
Center, Richardson Highway from Buffalo Center to Fairbanks, Steese Highway 
from Fairbanks to Fox, and Elliott Highway from Fox to Livengood, and main 
highway across Alaska. This highway will service large military installations 
at Galena and render accessible military installations along northern Bering Sea 
coast, and will also give highway access to the city of Nome; will make accessible 
and revive mining of many strategic metals on Seward Peninsula, one of the great 
mineralized areas of North America; will revive reindeer industry by making 
available vast reindeer grazing lands whose inaccessibility in past greatly 
contributed to collapse of industry in 1930’s to detriment of native Eskimo 
population. 
2. Annette Island. Distance of 14 miles from airport to provide ferry con- 
nection with Ketchikan, $3 million. 
. Skagway to Canadian border, 15 miles, $5 million. 
4. Hainas to William Henry Bay, 45 miles, $7 million. 
. Eagle River to Echo Cove, 15 miles, $3 million. 
. Haines to Taiya, 16 miles, $6 million. 
. Copper River Highway, 85 miies, $18 million. 
. Hemana to McKinley Park, 60 miles, $4 million. 
. Nancy to Summit, 146 miles, $7 million. 
10. Poorman to Ophir, 90 miles, $4 million. 
11. Dillingham to Iliama Bay, 205 miles, $12 million. 


Primary roads with subordinate priority 


12. North Tongass Highway, 15 miles, $4 million. 

13. South Tongass Highway, 5 miles, $1 million. 

14. Juneau to Canadian border, 50 miles, $15 million. 

15. Petersburg to Canadian border, 47 miles, $12 million. 

16. Ketchikan to Unuk River, 28 miles, $7 million. 

17. Nabesna-Chisana to Canadian border, 112 miles, $5 million. 
18. Livengood to Uniat, 350 miles, $1744 million. 

19. Circle Hot Springs to Eagle, 140 miles, $7 million. 

20. Huston to McGrath, 300 miles, $21 million. 

21. Anchorage Causeway, $30 million. 


Nore.—All costs listed for standard gravel roads. For bituminous paving add 
$60,000 per mile. 


Secondary roads 


. Chitina to McCarthy, 76 miles, $3% million. 

. Klawock to Hollis, 24 miles, $414 million. 

Copper River to Katalla, 58 miles, $4 million. 

. Iliamna Lake to King Salmon, 80 miles, $5 million. 
Fairbanks to Chena Hot Springs, 60 miles, $3% million. 
. Eureka to Rampart, 28 miles, $1 million. 

Flat to Georgetown, 48 miles, $24 million. 

. Nome to Teller, 90 miles, $3 million. 

. Lost River to Teller, 25 miles, $500,000. 


Secondary roads with subordinate priority 


10. Kasilof Kenai-Sterling Highway, 20 miles, $1 million. 
11. Wrangell-Petersburg, 15 miles, $4 million. 


DWAR OP ON 


City OF COLUMBUS, 
OFFICE OF THE CrTy ATTORNEY, 


Columbus 15, Ohio, February 29, 1956. 
Hon. Grorce H. FALLON, 


House Committee on Public Works, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Pursuant to a resolution of the Council of the City of Columbus, 
Ohio, passed February 20, 1956, I was authorized to make a statement on behalf 
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of the city of Columbus in connection with the bill which you introduced in 
Congress, H. R. 8836. 

I was requested to file a statement favoring the basic provisions of this bill 
which would authorize the construction of new highways with 90 percent Fed- 
eral-aid money. By a traffic survey completed in 1952, it was determined that 
certain Federal and State highways passing through Columbus should be in- 
corporated in a read relocation plan as part of an expressway program. Such 
expressway is designed primarily to facilitate the flow of interstate traffic. 
Consequently it should be made primarily an interstate charge rather than a 
charge to the city of Columbus. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Youngstown, and every city 
in Ohio is concerned with this problem. Interstate traffic is congesting their 
streets and Ohio cities are in no position to finance the cost of relocating inter- 
state routes. They must and quite properly seek Federal aid. 

The officials of the city of Columbus also endorse the provisions of section 11 
which would permit the reimbursement of costs necessitated by relocating of 
city utility facilities in the path of said Federal-aid highways. It is estimated 
that the cost of relocating waterlines in Columbus so that its expressway pro- 
gram can proceed will cost approximately $5 million. 

We do not recommend that the program be financed by a deficit-financing 
plan. 

This statement is also made by the undersigned as president of the Ohio 
Municipal Attorneys Association and legal adviser to the highway committee of 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

Very truly yours, 
CHALMERS P. WYLIE, 
City Attorney. 


———_ 


THe COLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, February 29, 1956. 
Hion. GeorGE H. FALion, 
House Committee on Public Works, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Adequate highways are essential to the progress and welfare of 
every major city in the Nation. Action should be taken immediately to provide 
the resources to create a highway system commensurate with the needs of the 
city of Columbus and cities similarly situated. An expanded highway con- 
struction program, the cost of which cannot be financed by the cities of Ohio, is 
necessary to expedite the flow of vehicular traffic in interstate commerce. Engi- 
neering plans made in 1952 to relocate interstate highways passing through 
Columbus, Ohio have been approved by the city of Columbus, County of Franklin, 
State of Ohio, and Federal Bureau of Public Roads. We believe that because 
of its relationship to interstate commerce and our national defense that the 
Columbus expressway program thus approved should be financed by 90 percent 
Federal-aid participation as provided for in the Fallon bill, H. R. 8836. 

We are quite positive in our belief that the financing of any such program should 
be done on “a pay as you ride” basis. 

The cost of completing the relocation of Federal and State highways, as 
contemplated by the survey of 1952, will be approximately $72.5 million. Under 
the present Federal-aid program, the cost to Columbus will be $18,125,000, which 
would completely emasculate the bonding power of the city of Columbus due 
to a constitutional limitation. If House bill 8836 is approved, the cost to the city 
of Columbus will be approximately $3,625,000. This latter amount will not 
interfere with our overall bonding program. 

The favorable and expeditious consideration of your committee of this bill 
will be greatly appreciated by the people of Columbus, Ohio. 

Very truly yours, 
CLypE C. McBEE, 
Assistant General Manager. 


Mr. Dempsey. If there is nothing further, the hearing on this mat- 
ter will be concluded and the committee will go into executive session 


for the marking up of the bill. 
(Whereupon, at 11 a. m. the hearing in the above-entitled matter was 


concluded.) 


x 








